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How did Dodge Colt 
put so much 
in such a little can 1 





Bumper guards 
—front and rear 



Adjustable stfeerim 
column 



_ Tinted glass 

Thrifty 

four-cylinder engine. 

30 mpg* 



Four-speed transmission 
(five-speed in the GT) 



Reclining bucket seats 
Carpeting 



Sorry, you’ll have to 
provide your own driver. 



Locking gas cap 



Front disc brakes 



Flow-through ventilatiOh 



Introducing the 75 Dodge Colt Carousel hardtop. It comes with 
all the good things listed here, as do all the other Colt models: 
2-door coupe, 4-door sedan, 4-door wagon and the Colt GT. ^ 

Prices start at $2,945.** ^ 



'Based on EPA test results for 1975 Dodge Colt. 1600 cc engine. 30 mpg highway cycle 
and 20 mpg city cycle , 

"Manufacturer s suggested retail price for a 75 Dodge Colt coupe. Not included are 
state and local taxes, destination charge, license ang title fees, and Dealer preparation 
charge, if any. 
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news! the t-sleeve tunic sweater 

The sweater that's got everyone's attention, and no wonder. The 
new shape, the rich colorings, the soft acrylic knit give it 
immediate fashion savvy. The top for skirts and pants, grey 
flannel and blue denim alike ... if there's a special lady on your 
holiday gift list, consider our special t-sleeve tunic. Dusty rose, 
blue or green with ivory colored striping. S, M, Lsizes.only 14.00 
in the Top Shop, dept. 231. To phone your order in Dallas County 
dial 651-2000; Tarrant County, 263-51 11; or write Sanger Harris, 
Dallas, Texas, 75201. Please add 1.20 handling charge. Texas 
residents please add 5% sales tax. 




Wrap yourself up in a gathering of flowers. 




Kasper for Joan Leslie makes you the softest thing under the sun 
in a jersey dress wrapped at the top, sashed at the waist, with a skirt that 
floats in the breeze. More of its breeziness, the square scarf 
that can be tied at the neck or over the head. Mostly-red print polyester, 
in 6 to 14 sizes, s 140. Kasper Boutique. 




1800 SOUTH POST OAK ROAD, HOUSTON 
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all you notorious last minute 
shoppers . . . they’ll think you 
planned for months to please ’em 



Jol< 
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for that annoying 
someone who thinks 
he remembers eve- 
rything. a game to 
test his wits. 9.00 






yearns for the per- 
fect crepe, a funny 
little pan that cooks 
upside down. 14.99 




for the person in 
charge of cutting up. 
a lucite covered 
wooden chopping 
block that's dish- 
washer safe. 15.00 



for one who appre- 
ciates a secretary 
for beauty alone. 
Mahogany veneer 
on hardwoods. 169.00 





take a vested in- 
terest in how she 
looks. Quilted poly- 
ester/cotton vest 
in rust, 5*13.22.00 



Order by mail, Box 1870. Houston. Texas 77001. Or phone 223-4822. No charge for deliveries over 10.00; under 10.00. add 50 c handling. Add 
5% tax. Outside delivery area, add 1.15 handling. Sorry, no C.O.D.'s. 



T things have been getting so confusing lately, what 
with trying to decide whether we are for or against 
the Arabs, children, the Chinese, Transcendental 
Meditation, the Dallas Cowboys, marijuana, and so 
on, that it has been refreshing to have an issue about 
which we could be self-righteous with such apparent 
clarity. No matter how complicated the world might ap- 
pear, we all knew how we felt about New York. Our 
politicians took to the stump to campaign against it with 
a verve and energy we had almost forgotten. No need for 
the diplomatic subtleties of a Kissinger, the ethical hair- 
splitting of a Solomon, not over New York. No sir. New 
York had lived too high, too well, too long. The moral 
imperative was clear and inescapable. New York’s ex- 
cesses were an opportunity to show how little the story 
of the prodigal son we really swallow. Most of us side 
with the son who stuck around and worked himself to 
the bone while his runaway sibling lived it up. There was 
almost universal determination not to allow New York 
to get away with the same prodigality. 

And God knows New York was prodigal. The balance 
sheet fairly groans with the weight of fiscal sins too 
numerous to detail: ambitious social programs where 
economy and efficiency were unknown; outrageous con- 
tracts with public employees and a gargantuan public 
payroll; welfare recipients in the Waldorf; irresponsible 
record keeping that disguised the city’s financial prob- 
lems; a less than hospitable attitude toward the apart- 
ments and businesses which made up the bulk of the city’s 
tax rolls; etc. These atrocities have for decades attested 
to New York’s commendable desire to please and its 
reprehensible unwillingness to consider the consequences. 
The bankruptcy of New York is also the bankruptcy of 
the recent liberal tendency to solve social problems by 
throwing money at them. 

Without question New York should be expected to 
manage itself responsibly and within its means. Any 
solution which did not put an end to its excesses would 
be no solution at all. And yet the need for fiscal restraint 
is not the only lesson of New York’s trauma. Consider, 
for example, the depth and vehemence of our response, 
our glee (let’s admit it) in seeing New York punished. 
Why has the idea of federal aid to the city become such 
an emotional issue? Would we have reacted the same if, 
say, Minneapolis were in the same boat? Not likely. New 
York’s fate has inflamed a confused hostility that runs 
deep and bitter, that cuts across class and racial lines, 
that knows no geographic boundaries. 

Much of that hostility is a prejudice against the city’s 
very character. Its accents are not our accents, its neigh- 
borhoods not our neighborhoods, its lifestyle not our life- 
style. New York means muggings in Central Park, garbage 
in the streets, and all the rest; a host of urban wolves we 
are determined to keep from our own doors. But the 
hostility is more than that — it is the historic prejudice 
provinces always have for their capital city. And no 
matter how enamored we may be of our own state, it is 
nevertheless a province, and we are provincials, in the 
very best meaning of the word. What Claude feels for 
Amarillo, Sour Lake for Beaumont, and Troup for Tyler, 
so Manchester harbors for London, Lyons for Paris, 
Leningrad for Moscow, and just about all Americans for 
New York. Like a magnet, the big cities both attract and 



repel, they draw from their provinces both love and hate. 
Although Washington may be our political capital, in 
every other way New York has been America’s center, 
and we, in terms of geography and power, its provinces; 
it has told us what to wear, how to act, what to think, 
what to buy. Like it or not, we need New York, just as 
England needs London, even if New York is only lately 
discovering that it needs us. 

We need New York because it is our nation’s center of 
excellence, the stage for the best talent in America, 
whether that talent be in business, the arts, communica- 
tions, or finance. We also need New York because it has 
been our safety valve. Not only has it given our best 
talents their big chance, it has also taken off our hands 
millions of people down to their last chance. Each time 
some poor soul spends his last dollars on a Greyhound 
ticket to New York City we can cross one more human 
problem off our ledger books, and New York has one 
more person on its overburdened welfare rolls. New 
York is more than just any city — it is a symbol of both 
the best and worst in America. 

It is also a symbol of how America has appeared to 
much of the world: too powerful, too self-satisfied, too 
patronizing, too rich. Perhaps the patronizing has been 
the worst of all. New Yorkers seem to regard themselves 
as the center of the world, to be blissfully unaware of all 
us provincials west of the Hudson. How satisfying at last 
it is to return the favor, to be blissfully indifferent to 
their problems, to tell them that for once it’s we who 
don’t care whether they live or die. There is, it seems, an 
almost illicit pleasure to be taken from New York’s 
plight, a satisfying sense of justice done, a sense of dra- 
matic wholeness at the fall of the proud. We Texans, 
however, have had some experience with the problems of 
being a symbol. Just as New York represents all that is 
cosmopolitan in America, so Texas stands for all that is 
provincial. We are the rough, flamboyant, energetic fron- 
tier, the wide open spaces, the unfettered and irrepressi- 
ble cowboy and wildcatter. In the mythology of America 
New York and Texas are natural opposites. Perhaps no 
two parts of America are more stereotyped, and no two 
places more unloved. 

And so, just as we might expect to find the very core of 
anti-New York feeling here among ourselves, so we 
should also find, in the long run, a secret sympathy. Wc 
should not deceive ourselves by thinking that Texans are 
beloved in America, that if we were in trouble the nation 
would rally to our aid. The current national economic 
distress has only deepened prejudice against Texas in 
other parts of the country; we are stereotyped as the na- 
tion’s Arabs, boastful, oil-rich bumpkins reaping the ben- 
efits of our countrymen’s energy-starved sufferings. It 
does no good to protest that we are not like that, that we 
are one of the most urban states in America, with urban 
problems and an urban future. When, after all, was the 
last time you believed a New Yorker who told you he felt 
safe in his city, or that Manhattan was a nice place to 
raise kids? Certainly, we should demand that New York 
get its house in order, but we should do so with more 
sympathy and understanding and a little less glee. After 
all, we may need them some day. 

William Broyles 
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At Home On The Range 

Bill Porterfield’s feature story ["In 
Search of the Modern Cowboy," TM, Oc- 
tober 1975] was just great! And I am 
delighted to find mention of my old friend 
Graves Peeler. I’ve known Mr. Graves and 
his brother, the late Mr. Alonzo, for most 
of my life and have the highest regard 
for these cattlemen. 

Mr. Porterfield neglected to mention the 
Cowboy Homecoming held each August 
in Pleasanton. Amidst the usual rodeos 
and barbeques we honor a working cat- 
tleman as Cowboy of the Year and induct 
an old timer into the Cowboy Hall of 
Fame. 

Atascosa County doesn’t have great big 
spreads, but it does have a lot of cow- 
boys in the Peeler tradition. 

Sandra A. Brashear 
Houston 

Dog Days 

Complete as the story was on Ben, the 
St. Bernard, [Man Bites Dog,” TM, Oc- 
tober 1975] there are two points which 
are significant enough to be clarified. 

First, in the three months that Ben was 
in my care, he was completely free of a 
vomiting problem. It was only in the 
final week that the difficulty appeared, and 
this prompted me to ask that he be 
examined at Texas A&M. 

Second, although Mr. Ramirez’s attorney 
was quoted frequently as saying the prob- 
lem was congenital, it seems unlikely. In 
a congenital situation, the vomiting be- 
gins when the puppy is weaned. It is my 
understanding that Ben was full-grown 
and healthy when he was adopted from 
the Dallas city pound. 

Virginia Prejean 

Dallas 

Taking AIM 

Concerning Stephen Harrigan’s article, 
“Bury My Heart at the Souvenir Shop,” 
[TM, October 1 9751 I would like to make 
a few observations. 

Although Webster’s dictionary describes 
“squaw” as an American Indian woman, 
especially wife, this is not true. Squaw is 
a French corruption of the Iroquois word 
Otsiskwa : which means a female's sexual 
organs. I appreciate my sisters being 
called squaws as much as you would ap- 
preciate my calling your sister a vagina, 
only in a vulgar form. 

To the Coushatta chief who wonders 
where we AIM members come from, I 
would suggest he look to: the Pine Ridge 
Reservation, where the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs has no money for improving a 
health system, which the BIA admits is 
inadequate, yet has enough money to 
employ one anglo BIA employee for every 
man, woman, and child on the reservation. 
Or perhaps the Wounded Knee Reserva- 
tion, where the recent election of a tribal 
chairman resulted in an official the BIA 
didn’t approve of. The election was thrown 
out by the BIA, and the old chairman and 
his relatives were reinstated in their 
former positions. Or look to the Navajo 
reservation, where 44 per cent of the 
families live in one room hogans and 
only 27 per cent in “unimproved two room 
houses” (a government quote). Or to the 



Upper Greasewood area of Arizona where 
35 per cent of the homes have no sanitary 
facilities and only 41 per cent have 
“poorly constructed outhouses" (another 
government survey). Or look to the Ute 
Mountain Reservation where the average 
income for a family of 5.5 people is $850 
a year. Look to the urban ghettos of Okla- 
homa City, Los Angeles, and San Fran- 
cisco, where over 50 per cent of the 
50,000 Native American populace is on 
welfare thanks to the government’s policy 
of termination. 

To the anglos who listen to the press 
of the nation, AIM is a militant, gun- 
toting radical organization. To Native 
Americans, AIM is our NAACP, our La 
Raza, a group who works for the rights 
of the Native American populace, one 
who condemns the BIA’s handling of all 
tribal governments. Who are the anglos to 
take a people, a nation, that has existed 
on this continent for 23,000 years more 
than the United States, and deny us the 
right to be U.S. citizens until the early 
nineteen hundreds? What kind of govern- 
ment can preach the rights of man, the 
Emancipation Proclamation, and yet al- 
low Arizona and New Mexico to deny 
us the right to vote until 1948? In the early 
Sixties, the Navajo language was outlawed 
in Arizona schools, although it is the only 
language some children understand. What 
kind of Indianization program does the 
BIA practice in the Seventies when it al- 
lows the Navajo Reservation to invest and 
control only two per cent of the profits 
from the Black Mesa Coal Project? 
This is what AIM is to this Native 
American. 

Jim Hughes 
Houston 

Sound Judgment 

Country music commentator Chet Flippo 
is right most of the time in “The World’s 
Best Basic Record Collection," (TM. Oc- 
tober 1975] but to devote just one line to 
Hank Williams, Sr. is an unforgivable 
sin! If there were two early geniuses in 
country music they were Jimmie Rodgers 
— properly touted in the article — and Hank 
Williams, Sr. Those two song writer- 
singers paved the highways over which 
most of the others, who are listed in the 
article, have been riding. 

Tom T. Hall, not Merle Haggard, is 
the best story teller of the past fifteen 
years. Merle is the best gut-feelings singer, 
but nobody tells a story like Tom T.! 

Leslie Conrad, Jr. 

Richardson 

I don’t see how Chet Flippo can just 
sit there and not mention Led Zeppelin 
Frank Zappa or Neil Young. 

From reading his article I can tell he 
has dug around, but mostly through old 
record stacks. Not everyone likes acid 
rock or good hard rock, but the least he 
could have done is to write a little for 
some of us who do. 

Oh, and another thing, he must be 
pretty old to want to spend the rest of 
his days listening to Elvis or Chuck Berry. 
Ooooh, the pain. 

Tracy Hamby 
Carter Lake, Iowa 




Cheers! An idea whose time has come . . . and come in time for you to surprise 
him with Christmas morning. An apron of natural brown-and-white calf or 
natural black-and-white calf 175.00. Of course, if he is going to have to slave 
over a hot bar from now through New Year's, perhaps you'd better make it an 
early Christmas present. You'll think of something else for the 25th! Fur Salon 

Dallas, Downtown and NorthPark; Fort Worth; 

Houston; Bal Harbour, Florida; Atlanta; St. Louis 
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Maybe all this fashionable, up-to-date, 
“electronic enhancement” has dulled Doug 
Ramsey’s earpans. The recommended jazz 
records are almost, if not totally, in favor 
of loudness over subtlety. 

Any five hundred dollars I spent on 
records would not exclude the sounds (too 
rarified for the rock-deadened ear?) of 
jazz vocalists, jazz guitar, and jazz piano, 
showcased in small, closely knit, hard- 
swinging groups. The essence of jazz. 

To ignore those electrifying moments 
when the flame of jazz burns at its hottest 
(not to mention its coolest), is like listing 
the world’s best cars without mentioning 
the Bugatti. 

In the words of the Waxahachie Sage, 
Robert Benton, any album with The Best 

Of, The Greatest, The Story, or 

a time span. Great of the Fifties, 

Forties, etc., in its title, is and forever 
shall be out. 

Bill Bridges 
San Buenaventura, California 

Hey, Look Me Over 

Texas Monthly is giving me a complex. 
First you run John Payne’s article on 
Texas’ rare book dealers [“So Rare," TM, 
May 1975] and my humble shop is over- 
looked. Then I add used paperbacks and 
Gregory Curtis’ “Book Joints” in the Oc- 
tober issue missed my modest endeavor. 
Now write about autograph dealers with- 
out visiting the shop. Lobo isn’t two years 
old, but if TM’s lack of recognition catches 
on, it won’t make it to three. 

Laurence Lingle 
Lobo Book Shop 
Dallas 



Patio Politics 

Although it’s difficult to remember 
events of 23 years ago, I feel certain that 
one of your anecdotes about Nancy Palm 
(“Big Mamas,” TM, October 1975] is fic- 
titious. 

The 1952 precinct convention, for which 
you say Mrs. Palm falsified the results, 
was held on my patio and I presided. Mrs. 
Palm’s participation was indeed captious 
and she was a formidable advocate for 
Senator Taft. 

But if she had the next day successfully 
stolen the precinct, “outmaneuvered the 
Eisenhower forces in favor of Senator 
Taft,” I, an Ike supporter, would certain- 
ly not have been subsequently seated as a 
delegate from our precinct to the county 
convention, which I was. 

John T. Hannah 
Houston 



Slow Down 

Why do my favorite magazines let me 
down every so often? Even Texas Monthly. 
I was very disappointed with your “thought- 
fully” provided information on citizens 
band radios and how to use them to foil 
police attempts to arrest speeders [‘Texas 
Monthly Reporter," TM, September 1975]. 

Perhaps you and others have forgotten 
the original intent of reducing the high- 
way speed to 55 miles per hour: to save 
on fuel and to reduce highway danger to 
life. Has it worked? Highway Users 
Federation reports that we saved three 
billion gallons of gasoline in the first 
eighteen months of the effort. It also 
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reports that lower speed limits have had 
a significant effect on traffic deaths — some 
studies say up to 30 per cent fewer than 
before. All of which says nothing about the 
very real benefits of simply slowing down 
somewhat our daily pace of life in this 
country. 

Mrs. Kay Taebel 
Arlington 



Go Tell Aunt Rhodie 

It seems to me there is at least one 
additional alternative to Aunt Rhodie’s 
dilemma l“Opsie Daisy," TM, October 
1975]. If Exxon is trading at 87, a strike 
price of 90 would have been created (if 
Exxon had traded at 85 two days run- 
ning). So, Rhodie could have bought back 
her $60 option at $26, resold a $90 option, 
thus wiping out part of her $18 loss, but 
picking up 30 points on the strike price. 
If she was in the hands of a broker who 
was concerned, she would have won. Of 
course, you didn’t tell your gentle readers 
what Rhodie paid for Exxon. Maybe she 
only paid two dollars per share; a $66 
return before commissions would have put 
her in heaven. 

James M. Werrell 
Glendale, Ohio 

The Customer’s Man replies: 

Aunt Rhodie should have listened to a 
friend of mine who said, “It’s infinitely 
easier to trade listed options instead of 
stocks. With listed options all you have 
to figure out is whether the stock is going 
to go up or down." 

The point is that Aunt Rhodie has no 
intention of ever selling her Exxon or tak- 
ing a tax loss on it, either. Customers 
like that need options like brokers need 
suitability suits. 

Press Time. Part II 

The article in the September issue of 
Texas Monthly by Gary Cartwright 
[“Stop the Press!” TM, September 1975], 
makes some inaccurate statements about 
my father, the late Amon Carter, which 
are not in keeping with the quality of 
your publication. My brother and I feel 
that inaccuracies such as these have a way 
of becoming accepted facts when they are 
so widely distributed. I do not know of 
Mr. Cartwright’s sources of information, 
but I would like to set the record straight 
apropos of the Will Rogers equestrian 
statue and its unveiling. 

Mr. Cartwright’s article states that the 
unveiling did not take place because my 
father would not allow anyone except 
Harry Truman to preside. The work was 
commissioned in 1939 and completed in 
1941, but due to World War II it was 
Dad’s feeling that any festivity would be 
inappropriate. The date of November 4, 
1947 was chosen because it would have 
been Will Rogers’ 68th birthday. There 
was never any intention of waiting for 
President Truman to preside. 

General Eisenhower had been a close 
friend of my father over the years and 
as my memory serves me, was the pri- 
mary choice for the unveiling ceremony. 
Margaret Truman was present at the 
event. 

Mrs. J. Lee Johnson 111 
Fort Worth 
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at Any of These Fine 
Authorized High Fidelity 
Dealers 

ABILENE 

Le Master's Sound City 
2807 South 14th Street 
Tape Town 
3534 North 6th 
AMARILLO 
Capitol Electronics 
1800 S. Washington Street 
4328 W. 45th Street 
AUSTIN 
Audio Concepts 
2021 Guadalupe 
Berkman's 
2234 Guadalupe 
5134 Burnet Road 
Custom Hi Fi 
617 W. 29th 

Home Entertainment Center 
7530 Burnet Road 
Sound Gallery 
3925 N. Interregional Hwy, 
Sterling Electronics 
1712 Lavaca Street 
Texas Stereo 

104 E. Huntland Drive 
University Co-op 
2246 Guadalupe 

BEAUMONT 
Brock Audio 
39 North 11th Street 
Dyer Electronic Center 
2425 S. 11th 
Sterling Electronics 
3810 College Street 
BIG SPRING 
Le Master's Sound City 
1009 Gregg Street 
Tape Town 
1701 Gregg Street 
BROWNSVILLE 
El Area 
924 E. Levee 
Amigoland Mall 
Temex Import Corporation 
1246 East Washington 
BRYAN 

Kent Electronics 
903 South Main 
CORPUS CHRISTI 
Dyer Electronics 
5141 Everhart 

Sterling Electronics 
4646 Everhart 
Tape Town 

4252 A South Alameda 

Village Audio 

4368 So Alameda 
DALLAS 

Clearview TV and Stereo 

4408 Lovers Lane 

Crabtree Electronics 

10215 North Central Expressway 

Crabtree Electronics 

3510 Marvin D. Love Parkway 

Crabtree Electronics 

2628 Maple Avenue 

Custom Hi Fi 

8408 Preston Center 

Midwest Hi Fi 

8846 Spring Valley Road 

Midwest Hi Fi 

6515 E Northwest Highway 
Midwest Hi Fi 
4022 Oaklawn 
Olson Electronics 
420 Northlake Shopping Centei 
Olson Electronics 
6215 Hillcrest Avenue 
Olson Electronics 

105 Preston Valley 
Shopoing Center 

Sound Climax 
8426 Kate 
Sound Climax 
13319 Montfort 
Sound Climax 
3068 Forest Lane 
DENTON 

North Texas Electronics 
617 Sunset 
EL PASO 
Howell Electronics 
2873 Pershing 
FORT WORTH 
Crabtree Electronics 
2939 West 7th Street 
Pat Crow Appliance Company 
426 S. Henderson 
Custom Hi Fi 
6244 Camp Bowie 
Swieco, Inc. 

1512 18 East Lancaster 
GARLAND 

Al's Stereo & TV Center 
1916 South First Street 
Arnold & Morgan 
510 S. Garland Road 
Kennedy & Cohen 
12215 L. B. J. Freeway 
HOUSTON 

City Appliance Center 

212 Gulfgate Mall 



266 Almeda Mall 
318 Northlme Mall 
406 Northwest Mall 
22 1 Sharpstown Mall 
Custom Hi Fi 
10906 S. Post Oak 
4727 Calhoun 
7317 Hillcroft 
5323 Weslayan 
6239 Westhetmer 
Finger Furniture Company 
4001 Gulf Freeway 
230 Sharpstown Mall 
Foley's 
11 10 Mam 
Sharpstown Center 
Almeda Mall 
Northwest Mall 
Kennedy & Cohen 
6000 South Loop East 
10910 Old Katy Road 
Olson Electronics 

5154 Richmond Avenue 
825 Frostwood Drive 
Sterling Electronics 
4201 Southwest Freeway 
11325 Katy Freeway 
3118 Smith Street 
7606 Westheimer 
8404 Winkler Drive 
9924 North Freeway 
Warehouse Sounds Company 
14642 Memorial Drive 
IRVING 

Al's Stereo & TV Center 
109 South Main 
Crabtree Electronics 
254 W. Carpenter Freeway 
Midwest Hi Fi 

3309 East J. W Carpenter Frwy 
KILLEEN 
Home Center 
314 North 8th Street 
LAREDO 

Metex International 
1217 Lincoln Street 
LONGVIEW 
The Camera Shop 
208 N. Fredonia 
LUBBOCK 
Edwards Electronics 
1320 19th Street 
McALLEN 

Metex Sales Corporation 
1608 Beaumont Street 
MISSION 

Highland Park Television 
1007 Highland Park Avenue 
ODESSA 
Tape Town 
1516 East 8th 
PASADENA 
Custom Audio Center 
2212 South Shaver 
Foteys 

1 101 East South more 
Olson Electronics 
2025 South Richey 

PHARR 

El Centro Sound Center 
500 North Jackson Road 
RICHARDSON 
Custom Hi Fi 
Ml Spring Valley Village 
SAN ANGELO 
Tape Town 
241 Sherwood Way 
SAN ANTONIO 
Bill Case Sound 
3522 Broadway 
Dyer Electronic Center 
7515 Hwy. 90 W. 

6738 San Pedro 
German Electronics 
7112 Blanco Road 
Sound Idea Electronics 
5141 Frederickburg Road 
Stereo International 
6957 San Pedro 
Sterling Electronics 
4600 San Pedro 
1367 Austin Highway 
717 N. W. Loop 410 
1407 S. W. Military Drive 
SOUTH HOUSTON 
Sterling Electronics 
1418 Spencer, Highway 
SNYDER 

M & M Enterprises 
1910 27th Street 
TEXARKANA 
The Sound Town 
1417 Stateline 
TYLER 

Al's Stereo & TV Center 
415 South Beckham 
Olson Custom Audio 
1316 Barbara Street 
VICTORIA 
Parris Electronics 
1220 North Main Street 
WACO 

Billy Azbell's Radio Center 
1813 Speight Street 
WICHITA FALLS 
The Audio Clinic 
4114V* Burkburnett Road 



You can’t expect 
great music unless you have 
great equipment. 



Ever since man first captured the 
sound of music and stored it for his 
later use, he has been striving 
continuously for technological per- 
fection in recording and reproducing 
sound. The essence of high fidelity 
equipment is to recreate sound with 
nothing added, nothing subtracted, 
nothing distorted. 

The state of the art of high fidelity 



at Pioneer has now advanced to the 
point where we can state that we are 
approaching this circle of perfection. 
An area in which there is ah indis- 
tinguishable difference between true, 
live music and the sound reproduced 
on Pioneer high fidelity equipment. 
You can't expect great music in 

CA PIONEER 

when you want something better 



your home, unless you have great 
equipment. And in high fidelity, 
Pioneer is great equipment. 

U.S. Pioneer Electronics Corp., 
75 Oxford Drive, Moonachie, 

New Jersey 07074. 

West: 13300 S. Estrella, Los Angeles 
90248 / Midwest: 1500 Greenleaf, 
Elk Grove Village, III. 60007 / 
Canada: S.H. Parker Co. 
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LOW TALK 



Interesting story behind the appoint- 
ment by Governor Dolph Briscoe of 
former Harris County Judge Bill El- 
liott to fill the chair of Domestic Rela- 
tions Judge Peter Solito. Solito was 
named by Briscoe to assume the unex- 
pired term of state District Judge An- 
drew Jefferson after Jefferson resigned 
to reenter the practice of law. Briscoe 
has been very appreciative of the votes 
and support rendered Calvin Guest, 
head of the State Democratic Execu- 
tive Committee, by Elliott’s wife, Em- 
ilie, an SDEC member representing the 
Eleventh Senatorial District, and dem- 
onstrated his appreciation rather kind- 
ly, don’t you think? Besides, Elliott and 
Briscoe served in the Texas House to- 
gether in the Fifties, and Elliott gave a 
nice barbecue at his house for Briscoe 
during the 1972 campaign. Houston 
political observers had expected Bris- 
coe to appoint another black to one of 
the judicial positions, perhaps Repre- 
sentative Craig Washington, Judge Tom 
Routt of county criminal court-at-law, 
or attorney Alice Bonner. Jefferson, 
elected to a four-year term in 1974, 
was named co-manager of Mayor Fred 
Hofheinz’s reelection committee short- 
ly after resigning and certainly can be 
rated as one of the city’s most influen- 
tial black politicians. He is the resident 
Barbara Jordan and just as ambitious. 
Jefferson reportedly wants a shot at 
becoming mayor, or perhaps, if the 
Democrats win the presidency next 
November, an appointment as the 
state’s first black federal judge. A bill 
before Congress would create five new 
federal seats in Texas after the 1976 
election, two of which would be in 
Houston . . . Wynne Pictures president 
David Wynne is talking with represen- 
tatives from Tucson, Green Bay, 
Tokyo, Sao Paulo, New Orleans, Mex- 
ico City, and his hometown of Dallas 
before producing his second multime- 
dia production. His smash suc- 
cess New Mexico 2000, which pre- 
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If Congressman Casey resigns, GOP House member Kay Bailey wants to run. 



miered in Santa Fe on July 4, uses 
eighteen projectors, still photos, orig- 
inal music, and narration by Richard 
Basehart to present New Mexico’s 
history beginning 2000 years ago. 
The imaginative presentation took 60 
days to make and cost slightly over 
$125,000, after Wynne worked out fi- 
nancial problems with original inves- 
tors Michael Collins (Fidelity Union 
Life Insurance Company) and John 
Stemmons, Jr. (Stemmons Properties) 
. . . Who will replace 17-year vet- 
eran Congressman Bob Casey of Hous- 
ton who, at this writing, expects to be 
nominated by President Gerald Ford 
to the Federal Maritime Commission? 
Moderate Democrat Bob Gammage al- 
ready says he intends to resign his state 
Senate seat and run when Casey is 
named. State Senator Chet Brooks 
wants to run and so does Pasadena 
Mayor John Ray Harrison. Both also 
are moderate-to-liberal Democrats and 
will hurt front-runner Gammage’s 
chances of winning. The Republicans 
are losing valuable time. State Repre- 
sentative Kay Bailey is waiting for 
Harris County GOP Executive Direc- 
tor and former state Representative 
Ray Barnhart to make up his mind be- 



fore she gets in the race. Latest word 
is Barnhart won’t do it. Also thinking 
about it seriously is Ron Paul, a very 
conservative Lake Jackson gynecol- 
ogist, who opposed Casey in 1974, 
gathering only 29 per cent of the vote 
... An experimental test census will 
be conducted next spring in Austin and 
Travis County by the Bureau of Cen- 
sus to help avoid undercounting mi- 
norities in the 1980 tally. Bureau offi- 
cials estimate that in 1970 census 
takers missed three million citizens na- 
tionwide, including nearly two million 
blacks. Austin’s population is about 
twelve per cent black and fourteen per 
cent Mexican-American . . . The San 
Antonio City Council has staffers look- 
ing into the possibility of setting up an 
X-rated entertainment zone similar to 
those in Boston and Baltimore. The idea 
was proposed after a club featuring 
male and female nude dancers, the Ca- 
sino Strip Club, opened on the city’s 
tourist-infested San Antonio River 
Walk. Also featured is a Texas first, an 
all-male nude band . . . Roy Hofheinz 
remains chairman of the board and ma- 
jority stockholder of the financially 
troubled Astrodomain Corporation. 
The corporation, which controls the 
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Your home is rich with possibilities that 
deserve a professional designers touch. But how 
can anyone understand how you love that 
friendly old fireplace. Or the sunny spot the cat 
has staked out precisely in the middle of the room. 

Your Gabberts designer understands. 
Together, you’ll make your tastes and treasures 
comfortable with each other. And with your way 
of life. That assured knack grows from the 
exceptional design experience Gabberts requires, 
and from access to the finest furniture resources 
in all price ranges. 

Even as your needs change, your Gabberts 
designer will know you well enough to guide you. 
And save you money. And when you’ve captured 
the best from your home’s virtues, faults and 
beloved quirks, you’ll both know you’ve succeeded 
beautifully. 




Interior Design Studio 

Phone 233-3232. ext. 212, tor an appointment or visit our store at 13342 Midway Road, just north of LBJ (635). 
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Astrodome-Astrohall Stadium Corpora- 
tion, the Houston Astros baseball club, 
and the Astroworld Hotel, reportedly 
owes seven lending institutions $38 mil- 
lion. It was reported last summer that 
Hofheinz consented to sell the Astros 
and the lease on the Astrodome for 
nearly $19 million if he could not pro- 
duce the money by mid-October. How- 
ever, Sidney Shlenker, one of the cor- 
poration’s three directors, stated a few 
weeks ago that no offers are in sight 
and that nothing would be sold “to 
Hofheinz’s detriment or done without 
his full knowledge and consent.” . . . 
Can cities limit their growth to pre- 
serve their small-town character or to 
protect valuable open spaces? Yes, ac- 
cording to a California federal appeals 
court that has upheld the legality of 
one of the most far-reaching growth- 
control ordinances ever enacted by a 
small city. Petaluma, California, sits 
40 miles north of San Francisco. Since 
1960 its population has shot from 
14,000 to 30,600. In 1972, city offi- 
cials enacted an ordinance restricting 
new housing units to 500 a year after 
the measure was approved by a four- 
to-one margin in a local election. The 
National Association of Home Build- 
ers and the Associated Building Indus- 
try of Northern California won a 
lower court decision declaring the city 
ordinance illegal. But the Sierra Club. 
National League of Cities, Natural Re- 
sources Defense Council, and Environ- 
mental Defense Fund banded together 
for a successful appeal. In effect, the 
court ruled that “the concept of public 
welfare was far broader than the right 
to travel,” an argument construction 
spokesmen used to win the lower court 
decision. The U.S. Supreme Court is 
scheduled to review the constitutional- 
ity of another growth-limiting concept, 
this time an Eastlake, Ohio, ordinance 
requiring 55 per cent voter approval 
for zoning changes. Fast-growing Tex- 
as cities, such as Corpus Christi, Aus- 
tin, and the rural areas surrounding 
Harris County, would probably be the 
first in the state to confront the no- 
growth issue . . . Rumors are stronger 
than ever that the gang at Dallas’ 
KERA-TV Channel 13 Newsroom 
show are splitting for other jobs. An- 
chorwoman Lee Clarke reportedly is 
mulling over several offers but remains 
in Dallas. Along with anchor duties, 
Clarke has agreed to serve as South- 
west correspondent for Jim Lchrer, her 
predecessor on Newsroom and current- 
ly director of Impact, a news show on 
Washington, D.C.’s PBS station WETA 
Channel 26. Reporter Bob Ray San- 
ders turned down a street reporter’s 
job with Cleveland’s WKYC-TV. Peter 
Lesser, Newsroom's federal courthouse 
reporter, already has left to resume his 



law practice, and rumor is that report- 
er Larry Velez may be leaving soon 
for Washington. If Clarke moves on, 
betting is that the anchor position will 
be offered to A. C. Greene, a twice- 
weekly commentator, or to Ron Devil- 
lier, program director, or to someone 
totally new to Dallas . . . Did you 
know that Dr. Louis West, one of the 
four experts appointed by the court to 
determine if Patty Hearst is mentally 
competent to stand trial, is the same 
Dr. West who traveled to Dallas in 
April 1964, to determine the sanity of 
accused killer Jack Ruby? West con- 
cluded in his April 26, 1964, psychi- 
atric examination report that Ruby was 
“obviously psychotic . . . completely 
preoccupied with his delusions of per- 
secution of Jews on his account” and 
recommended immediate psychiatric 
hospitalization, study, treatment, close 
observation, and suicidal precautions 
. . . Mayor Joe Pedigo of Livingston 
has declared November 29 “Ernest 
Tubb Day" in honor of the country 
music Hall of Famer. Tubb and wife 
Olene will get a key to the city, eat bar- 
becue, and then Ernest and the Texas 
Troubadours will pick and grin for the 
folks . . . New York art critic and author 
Barbara Rose has an interesting for- 
mula for making great paintings. In a 
recent lecture at Houston’s Museum of 
Fine Arts in conjunction with an exhi- 
bition of 34 Helen Frankenthaler 
paintings, she said Frankenthaler lived 
within walking distance of the Metro- 
politan Museum, the Guggenheim Mu- 
seum, and the Whitney Museum. Ex- 
posure to the great paintings therein 
has made Frankenthaler a painter of 
stature, said Rose. “That’s why you 
can’t have great painting from the 
sticks,” she continued. “There’s noth- 
ing to look at but cows.” Rose con- 
tinued her talk with slides comparing 
Frankenthaler’s paintings to work by 
artists ranging from Tiepolo, eight- 
eenth-century Italian rococo painter, 
to Picasso during his cubist period, 
providing a thumbnail survey of West- 
ern art history for her Houston audi- 
ence. Rose declined a question-and- 
answer period after her lecture . . . 
Isn't the Dallas Clearing House 
Association conducting a confidential 
study of municipal bonds and bonds of 
other Dallas County political entities, 
such as the Hospital Board and Junior 
College, to avoid a New York City 
debacle? According to Moody’s Inves- 
tor’s Service, Dallas’ general obligation 
and tax-supported bonds are rated Aaa 
while Moody’s rates the water works 
and sanitary sewer systems revenue 
bonds as Aa. The other recognized or- 
ganization in the field of securities re- 
search and analysis. Standard and Poor 
Corporation, gave an AA rating to 



Dallas, not as high as their AAA desig- 
nation for Houston. Ratings are based 
on a city’s ability to repay debts, its 
tax-collecting record and general man- 
agement practices ... It had to hap- 
pen. In a scene shot for All the Presi- 
dent's Men, the tall gentleman talking 
with Raquel Welch is not Robert Red- 
ford or Dustin Hoffman but East Tex- 
as Congressman Charles Wilson. Wil- 
son also made another sequence filmed 
at the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts . . . Texas A&M 
graduate and ex-Houston resident Her- 
man Gollob has been elected to Anthe- , 
neum Publisher’s board of directors. . 
He founded Harper’s Magazine Press 
in 1969 before joining Antheneum in : 
1971 as editor-in-chief of trade books. 
He has edited many Texas writers, in- 
cluding Bill Moyers, Willie Morris, 
Donald Barthelme, and Dan Jenkins 
... In September we predicted former j 
Treasury Secretary John B. Connally 
might run as a favorite-son candidate j 
in Texas and, after many denials, the 
the “non-political” speech-making ex- 
governor finally admitted on CBS’ 
Face the Nation , that he “might” run 
as a favorite son in Texas, but not as 
a stalking horse for Ronald Reagan or 
anybody else. If Connally does make 
the race, Reagan, not Ford, will suffer | 
. . . The highest paid city council in i 
Texas? Austin’s five-member $1000-a- 
month tops them all followed by Hous- 
ton’s $647-a-month. Houston has the 
highest paid mayor, $20,000 per year, 
followed by Pasadena’s $16,400 . . . 
Guesses at what Cox Enterprises of 
Atlanta, Georgia, paid for the daily 
papers in Austin, Waco, Port Arthur, 
and Lufkin (Newspaper, Inc.’s chain) 
range from $30 million to $60 million. 
The Cox people run daily papers in 
Atlanta and Miami, as well as others in 
Springfield and Dayton, Ohio, and 
West Palm Beach. Florida. The only 
bad news was from Jack Tarver, presi- 
dent of Cox Enterprises, when he 
stated that, “no changes in personnel 
or policy in the Texas papers is con- 
templated." . . . The 34-room mansion 
which former Governor Ross Sterling 
built in 1927 for $1.4 million is still 
for sale down at Morgan’s Point near 
La Porte. Patterned after the White 
House, the beauty has more than 
20,000 square-feet and 524 feet of 
water frontage and is the largest resi- 
dential structure with waterfront foot- 
age between Brownsville and Miami 
Beach. Sterling, one of the founders 
and first president of the Humble Oil 
and Refining Company, sold the home 
in 1931. It has been on the market for 
over two years with an asking price of 
$415,000. Recently, the Morgan’s 
Point City Council approved an ordi- 
nance allowing commercial use of his- 
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toric sites in residential neighborhoods 
in an effort to close the deal. Several 
buyers were considering opening a 
restaurant and museum in the 48-year- 
old mansion . . . Michael McClure’s 
funny and erotic play, The Beard, 
opens December 12 at Houston’s 610 
West Alabama Street Gallery. The play 
brings together two American legends, 
Jean Harlow and Billy the Kid. as 
combatants in the battle of sexes, out- 
law and beauty queen representing the 
American male and female . . . Oh, 
thank God. The cereal stem moth, 
which Russian farmers will tell you 
enjoys destroying their wheat and rye, 
will not reach Texas or Georgia, so 
says Don Davis, entomologist with the 
Smithsonian Museum of Natural His- 
tory. The dreaded grain eater entered 
the United States via the Saint Law- 
rence Seaway, probably through Cleve- 
land, but isn’t expected to fly this far 
south . . . Blood has been flowing at 
Houston’s news-talk station, the pow- 
erful, 50,000-watt KTRH-Radio. Re- 
cently fired were eight-year station vet- 
eran and news director Jack Ford, 
reporters Lynn Hart, David Crain, and 
Ken Krinsky. Resigning to take other 



jobs in the Houston area were Howard 
Philips, six-year employee, and Steve 
Gilmartin, now sports director at 
KEYH-Radio. New news director is 
Ben Baldwin. Hal Kemp, station man- 
ager, explained, “We felt our news 
team wasn’t performing as competi- 
tively as they should.” Another inter- 
esting KTRH note is that station owner 
John T. Jones contributed $1000 to 
Mayor Fred Hofheinz’s campaign for 
reelection. Wonder if that intimidated 
reporters covering the election? . . . Be- 
ginning last month, Amtrak re-routed 
their Inter-American from Dallas to 
Austin, avoiding the time-wasting Mi- 
lano dogleg portion between Austin 
and Temple. Amtrak has upgraded 
a section of katy track between 
Temple and Taylor, cutting an 
hour off the Dallas-to-Austin travel 
time. However, it still runs only three 
times weekly and still misses the Mexi- 
can Aztec Eagle at Laredo for connec- 
tions to Mexico City ... If you are in- 
terested in seeing how New York taxi 
tycoon Robert Scull made $2.2 million 
in 70 minutes with the auction of his 
contemporary art collection in 1973, 
plus getting a peek into the fascinating 



New York art scene in the late Sixties 
and Seventies, go see the film Ameri- 
ca's Pop Collector at the Fort Worth 
Art Museum on December 17 and 18 
. . . Two of the United States’ six win- 
ners at the 1975 Diamonds-Interna- 
tional Award ceremonies, held in 
Paris, were from Texas. Capturing the 
award for innovative treatment of dia- 
monds in jewelry design with a hang- 
ing platinum cage paved with dia- 
monds housing a three-carat pear- 
shaped diamond drop was Michael 
Hutton of Wichita Fails. Martha Ann 
Gilchrist of Dallas designed a pin/ 
pendant which resembles a golden 
Christmas tree ornament bordered with 
round and baguette diamonds . . . 
Austin's famed armadillo artist Jim 
Franklin has a 1976 calendar out fea- 
turing more than just his excellent 
’dillo paintings. You can find it at Uni- 
versity Book Store in Houston, at 
Whole Earth Provision Company and 
Garner and Smith Books in Austin, 
and the Witte Museum Book Shop in 
San Antonio . . . Columbia Pictures has 
been scouting Texas for locations to 
film their upcoming $8 million movie, 
Nickelodeon , directed and written by 
Peter Bogdanovich. Bogdanovich last 
visited the state to direct the successful 
The Last Picture Show. Will Cybill 
Shepherd, Peter’s constant companion 
and co-star of three other Bogdanovich 
productions, Picture Show , Daisy 
Miller , and At Long Last Love , be 
along? No siree. It seems Columbia 
executives were not pleased with the 
financial and critical acceptance of the 
couple’s last outing. Last Love, which 
received unanimous catcalls and boos 
from critics and the public alike. So 
one of the stipulations the big money 
boys at Columbia handed down to boy- 
friend Peter before handing him the 
$8 million was that girlfriend Shepherd 
would not be allowed to play the part 
of Kathleen, obviously written for her 
by Bogdanovich. Nickelodeon is a 
comedy about filmmaking in early- 
twentieth-century Hollywood. Orson 
Welles stars as a big-time producer, 
Ryan O’Neal as Welles’ director, Burt 
Reynolds and a yet unnamed female 
lead as filmdom’s first romantic cou- 
ple. Tatum O’Neal joins dad in her 
usual role. Filming begins in March. 

DON’T BANK 
ON THESE 



Harris County has one per cent of 
the 14,500 banks in the United States, 
151 at last count. It also has most of 
the bank failures. Three have failed 
since 1971, two more than in any 
other metropolitan area in the nation. 
The only other Texas bank to fail since 
1969 was the First State Bank of Ver- 
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A Latin named Mando Romero 
had a girl who liked Arrow’s Sombrero. 
The day he changed brands 
she threw up her hands 
and swore up and down “no comparo’.’ 
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SOMBRERO 
1 part cold milk 
1 part Arrow Coffee 
Flavored Brandy, Place ice cubes 

in glass. Add milk 
and Coffee 
Flavored Brandy 




cArtrtOUl, HEUBLEIN’S HOUSE OF GOOD TASTE. 

'For free drink and food recipe booklet write: Arrow Cordials, P.O. Box 1316, Hartford, Conn. 06101. 
Arrow® Coffee Flavored Brandy. 70 Proof. £ 1975 Arrow Liquors Co., Allen Park, Michigan. 
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Ole! 

For a super Ole Sunrise, mix 
V /2 ozs. Ole Tequila, 3 ozs. 
Orange Juice, Vi oz. Grenadine. 
Serve over ice in a large glass. 
Then enjoy the smooth-tasting 
Mexican spirit that makes people 
want to shout-Ole! 



non in 1973. The first Houston failure 
was the Sharpstown State Bank in 
1971, which collapsed in the wake of 
the Sharpstown political scandal in- 
volving high state officials. Two oth- 
ers have gone under this year — Frank- 
lin, which shut its doors March 24, 
and Astro, which closed October 17 — 
and sources in Houston banking circles 
and in the Texas Banking Commission 
say these may not be the last bank fail- 
ures for Harris County. 

The reason some Houston banks are 
in trouble, says Mickey Sheinfeld. is 
loose wheeling and dealing with real 
estate loans. Sheinfeld is the best bank- 
ruptcy lawyer in Texas. He sits in his 
freshly painted office atop Houston’s 
Two Allen Center and patiently listens 
to devious gambits, talcs of failed 
greed and craven business behavior, 
and occasionally the stories of hapless 
citizens caught up in a simple twist of 
fate. He is the person to visit when it 
is finally time to settle up. 

Mickey succinctly issues an irrevers- 
ible edict about the bank failures. 
“The reason Franklin and Astro failed 
and other Harris County banks are 
weak is simple: unscrupulous real es- 
tate developers and their bank friends 
willing to lend them the money with- 
out proper credit checks. Franklin was 
a real-estate-oriented bank. It lent 
money to a friendly developer who had 



nothing but a piece of land. The real 
estate market collapsed. Money got 
tight. The bank cranked its investment 
in at six per cent and interest rates 
shot to twelve. The cost of building 
and utilities went up. All at once the 
bank had $50 million in loans and a 
$50 million deposit base. That adds 
up to insolvency in my book.” 

The four-year-old Astro Bank closed 
October 17. Bill Aldredge, a depart- 
mental examiner from the state bank- 
ing commissioner’s office, summed it 
up nicely: “The bank was insolvent on 
account of loan losses." The loan loss 
exceeded the capital structure by 
$10,000— $220,000 to $230,000. Astro 
Bank was organized by a group headed 
by Judge Roy Hofheinz and ranked 
135th in size among the 151 banks in 
Harris County. 

On October 23. Astro Bank re- 
opened under a new name (Common- 
wealth of Houston), new infusion of 
capital ($1 million in addition to the 
$5.1 million Astro Bank deposit base 
acquired from the FDIC), and new 
management (Houstonians Walter Mi- 
scher, Jr., and Dennis Murphree are 
cochairmen of the board, and David 
Tripplehorn is the new president). 

From 1968 until December 1973, 
the time was right to make big money 
in the Harris County real estate mar- 
ket. High rollers gathered for long 



lunches at Paddy’s or the Black Angus, 
scribbling deals on napkins, then met 
at the River Oaks Country Club bar 
after tennis to determine which bank 
had easy money that day. and shook 
on it at the Aero’s hockey game the 
same night. The magic lending key 
was not the bank itself but the presi- 
dent or controlling stockholder, a 
friend who would agree to take a 
chance on Snoring Acres. During this 
bullish five-year period, the most fre- 
quently visited banks for real estate 
financing were Medical Center, Home- 
stead, Northeast, Fidelity Bank and 
Trust, Union, and of course Franklin. 

Two of the more spectacular real- 
estate-oriented bankruptcies filed in 
1974 help paint the picture. Developer 
John Lester filed Chapter 11 on Sep- 
tember 30. 1974, showing assets of 
$6.8 million and liabilities of $5.6 mil- 
lion. Lester’s bankruptcy statement 
shows the following banks listed under 
“unsecured creditors without security" 
and his interest in the loan: Humble 
National ($21,093); Franklin ($65,- 
903); Homestead ($65,350); North- 
east ($47,500); Medical Center ($50,- 
650); Union ($32,685); and five other 
area banks with his accumulated in- 
terest totaled as $146,361. 

Banker-developer Herb Handley, 
president of Northeast Bank in 1972, 
filed Chapter 1 1 on November 4, 



1974. Handley’s stock ownership of 
certain Houston banks is interesting: 
Northeast (259,496 shares as of De- 
cember 1974); Homestead (20,592 as 
of September 1975); Medical Center 
(16,197 as of January 1975); and 
Union (4,357 as of November 1974). 
Lester is listed as owning stock in 
Franklin (7500 shares); Northeast 
(6973); Homestead (6156); and 
Union (1279). 

In January 1974, the fun stopped. 
Mickey Sheinfeld’s business boomed. 
Developers scrambled to cover loans 
and arm-twisted bank official pals to 
keep the line out a little longer. Medi- 
cal Center National (ranks twenty- 
eighth in Houston with assets of $47.9 
million) is a good case study. In De- 
cember 1973, Med Center was being 
watched very carefully by the State 
Banking Commission. The ledger 
showed almost $60 million in loans. 
But in the first few weeks of 1974 a 
tough, capable lawyer-CPA named 
Don Neuenschwander took over the 
presidency and today has reduced the 
loan amount to about $30 million, 
cleaned the books up, and settled ac- 
counts. Med Center flourishes. 

Franklin wasn’t so lucky. When the 
whistle finally blew ending the you- 
take-my-loan-I’ll-take-yours game, 

Franklin had more than its share. 
Management problems weren’t exactly 


negligible. Franklin hosted four presi- 
dents in five years. It also had a port- 
folio of unsound real estate loans. The 
bank had a net charge-off of $500,000 
during 1973 and earned only $64,000 
on assets (0.3 per cent). “Another 
problem was the confusion caused by 
loans that were shuffled from one 
name to another,” said Dale Alley, 
state banking review examiner. 

Alley is referring to a questionable 
procedure used feverishly at Franklin, 
the creation of dummy corporations 
using names like “Pine,” “Block," 
“Pallid” — fifteen in all. When a loan’s 
maturity date came due, it was moved 
from Chest Corporation to Pine or to 
another bank with a take-out letter 
guaranteeing that the loan officer 
would take it back to Franklin at ma- 
turity date. He would pay the interest, 
increase the loan, and keep the cash 
flow steady. The regional FDIC office 
in Dallas is investigating. 

The end for Franklin really came a 
year earlier in April. Franklin ended 
up with a $1 million loan on a real es- 
tate development north of Houston 
called Windswept Downs. Bank offi- 
cials consolidated the bank loan stock 
with the loan hoping that “Downs" 
value would ascend and the bank 
could regroup. When FDIC examiners 
spotted this ploy, the game was over. 
A serious try was made then and in 


August to close Franklin, but in Octo- 
ber, banks under the banner of the 
city’s three biggest holding companies 
(Allied Bancshares, First City Bancor- 
poration, and Texas Commerce Bane- 
shares) placed $1.6 million — $20,000 
each — in deposits with Franklin, hop- 
ing to stave off closing. But the sorry 
real estate loans and poor management 
had taken its toll. At closing time in 
March, five months later, Franklin had 
a negative capital of $2 million. 

Management problems were im- 
mense. A former Franklin official tells 
about state bank examinations. “The 
Banking Commission knew Franklin 
was in trouble for over three years. 
Each year, 1972, ’73, ’74, at a special 
board meeting, the examiner would 
outline the severity of the situation and 
clearly point out that the problems were 
primarily caused by bad management, 
not so much the economic climate. Yet 
never was an official reprimand issued 
to the directors by the state. They 
should have thrown out the president 
using their power under the state bank- 
ing code, washed out the loans, and 
started over. But that’s bad publicity 
for Texas banking so nothing was 
done. Politics as usual was the deter- 
mining factor." 

Examiner Alley admits that no order 
came from the commission to change 
presidents or tighten loan practices, 
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Charade rest: Houston’s Franklin Bank, 



but says the general economic condi- 
tion and older loans would have 
doomed any attempts by his depart- 
ment to save Franklin. “From 1974 
until the bank closed, our examiner 
was working daily with Franklin offi- 
cials to save the bank. But it was too 
late. All the last president, Foster Tay- 
lor, could do was try and liquidate as- 
sets fast enough to pay depositors,” 
said Alley. 

Houston banks aren’t the only ones 
in trouble. In Dallas, the National 
Bank of Commerce, the city’s fifth 
largest bank, engaged in the same type 
of real estate wheeling and dealing that 
went on in Houston. The giant bank 
reported a net loss of $1.4 million 
through the third quarter of 1975. 
Real estate acquired by the bank 
through foreclosure reached $14 mil- 
lion in October, up $7 million from 
December 30, 1974. Edward Nash, Jr., 
president and chief executive officer, 
expects a net loss for 1975 of more 
than $2 million, down from a $4.6 
million net loss for 1974 but still stag- 
geringly large. 

The bank closings in Houston un- 
derscore once again the shortcomings 
of state regulation in Texas, where 
agencies that are supposed to be gov- 
ernment watchdogs are more inclined 
to protect an industry than regulate it. 



now closed, where had loans ended up. 

Occasionally there are blatant cases of 
the fox guarding the henhouse, as in 
the years when the State Board of In- 
surance was composed entirely of 
former insurance company officers, 
but more often well-intentioned agen- 
cies simply find it easier to work with 
the industry than against it. And so we 
have the Water Quality Board reluctant 
to take big polluters to court, the Rail- 
road Commission avoiding harsh ac- 
tion against Coastal States Gas Cor- 
poration, and even tiny agencies like 
the Judicial Qualifications Commission 
sidestepping removal of indicted Dis- 
trict Judge Oscar Carrillo. It was this 
attitude of go-along-to-get-along that 
kept the State Banking Commission 
from cracking down on real estate 
loans by forcing the removal of loan 
officers who were weakening their 
banks. It would look bad for the in- 
dustry, the agency knew, and it was 
easier to use persuasion rather than 
force. Now the commission’s hands are 
tied, for it is too late to use force. The 
situation in Houston is sufficiently 
critical that the commission must work 
with the weak banks to try to save 
them. Protecting the banking industry 
and protecting the public now require 
the same policy — but only because no- 
body bothered to protect the public 
two and three years ago. 
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CHARGE OF THE 
L IG HT CRUST BOYS 

Who is responsible for the cosmic 
cowplot loose in Fort Worth? Offhand, 
we cannot recall another city in which 
the dusty threads of Western music 
and rodeoing are so inextricably inter- 
woven. It is like a union of Ernest 
Tubb and Larry Mahan. Neverthe- 
less, within weeks of each other, these 
two venerable Cowtown institutions in- 
volving cows and cowboy singers have 
shown new life: the Friday night Cow- 
town Jamboree and the Saturday night 
rodeo held at the Northside Coliseum, 
site of the world’s first indoor rodeo 
back in 1918. 

Parker Willson is responsible for the 
Jamboree. We last left Parker four 
months ago thigh-deep in plans to pur- 
chase, renovate, and establish the beau- 
tiful Palace Theater in downtown Fort 
Worth as a glittered residence for tour- 
ing Broadway shows. Unfortunately, 
puny finances halted the project. When 
friend Dick Cowan approached him 
with a plan to resurrect the Jamboree, 
Parker accepted enthusiastically. 

Elvis Presley. Johnny Horton, 
Frankie “Blackland Farmer” Miller. 
Johnny Dallas, Sonny James, and oth- 
ers played the Jamboree during the 
Fifties at the Northside Coliseum and 
downtown Majestic Theater (tickets 
cost 60 and 90 cents) before the Jam- 
boree shut down in the Sixties. But 
Parker Willson’s introduction to coun- 
try music had come earlier. From 
1937 to 1942. his father. Parker Will- 
son, Sr., announced one of the state’s 
most popular Western swing groups. 
The Light Crust Doughboys from Bur- 
ras Mills. 

In 1931, four young Western swing 
musicians who worked for the flour 
company began an early-morning radio 
program from a booth in the Texas 
Hotel. First announcer was the general 
manager of Burras Mill and Elevator 
Company, W. "Pappy" Lee O’Daniel, 
who later used the boys to get himself 
elected governor. One of the original 
four Doughboys was country music’s 
swing master, fiddler Bob Wills. 

Now Parker will follow his father’s 
footsteps and introduce the regrouped 
Light Crust Doughboys every Friday 
night as they chirp, “Listen, every- 
body, from near and far. If you want 
to know who we are, we’re the Light 
Crust Doughboys from Burr us Mills." 

While the Cowtown Jamboree settles 
in at the Will Rogers Complex, a few 
miles north at the Northside Coliseum, 
Steve Murrin and his associates mak- 
ing up the Cowtown Coliseum Consor- 
tium are packing the dirt for barrel 
racing and jackpot bucking on Wednes- 
day nights, an indoor rodeo every Sat- 
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Light Crust Doughboys 30 years ago. Son of emcee Parker Willson, far right, 
will introduce new Doughboy group at Fort Worth’s Cow town Jamboree. 



urday night, and cleaning up for the 
wrestling matches on Monday night. 

With true Texan buoyancy, Murrin 
has spent the better part of two years 
convincing the city council to lease 
his group the coliseum instead of fol- 
lowing their original plans to continue 
the lease with Mrs. Elizabeth Moore. 
Monday night Tasslin at Northside 
originated 33 years ago under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Moore’s father, the 
late R. T. McElyea. The city lease with 
Moore’s company, Ken Moore Enter- 
prises, was expected to be extended, 
but Murrin out-politicked the Tasslers. 
Murrin and partners Whistle Ryon and 
Harry Friedman were awarded the 
five-year lease after city council mem- 
bers rescinded an earlier vote. 

Murrin is interested in more than 
the 67-year-old coliseum. He owns at 
least four other buildings in the stock- 
yard area centered near North Main 
and Exchange Avenue and vows to 
guard against any alteration of the 
historical buildings surrounding the 
coliseum and stockyard complex. A 
million dollars in Community Develop- 
ment Funds has helped renovate the 
coliseum, and matched with Murrin’s 
preservation efforts, has made the 
once-shabby Northside an exciting 
place to visit once again. 

STORY OF A 
CEILING FAN-ATIC 

Some of the most interesting people 
we meet are obsessed. Something 
along the way has captured their imag- 
ination to the point that it becomes 
The Way, The Light — in short, an ob- 
session. A man in Houston prowls the 
country searching for Nazi memora- 
bilia. Another near Round Rock has 
dedicated his life to preserving birds of 



prey — owls, hawks, eagles, falcons. 
Still another in Denton spends his days 
making the finest flutes money can buy. 
None of these people care much for 
money, recognition, coon hunts, or 
other petty distractions of life that the 
rest of us sweat for. For them the 
medal, bird, or flute is what supplies 
the inner harmony and solace of which 
eastern philosophers such as Lao-tzu 
and Gautama Buddha speak so highly. 

John Bebout’s obsession is ceiling 
fans. In 1955, when John attended 
first grade at Saint Mary’s Star of the 
Sea Catholic school in Freeport, his 
classroom duty was to clean and oil the 
32 beautiful four-bladed Hunter ceil- 
ing fans that hung in his assigned eight 
rooms, four to a room. Thus began 
John’s pursuit of ceiling fans. A differ- 
ent throw of the dice and he might 
have become Texas’ greatest collector 
of chalk and erasers. 

So from earliest youth, John Bebout 
has worshipped, privately and publicly, 
ceiling fans. His attractive home in 
Houston, tucked in a quiet neighbor- 
hood near Westheimer and Weslayan, 
sports two small 36-inch fans in the 
sun room, one 52-inch in the kitchen, 
one each in the living room, bedroom 
(above a handsome solid brass bed 
made from square tubing), and guest 
room, and a valuable six-bladed 36- 
incher in the bathroom. Twenty more 
hang in the garage, collectors’ items 
with brass plating and expensive rose- 
wood blades, and still another 100 sit 
in a rented storeroom near his fan 
repair shop. 

The best thing about talking to the 
obsessed is their knowledge of the sub- 
ject. No licking of the lips and hem- 
hawing. You ask the question and a 
human fire hydrant sprays out facts. 
John will tell you like he would the 
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time of day that Fulton Fan and Mo- 
tor Company, Fulton, New York, 
made the first one in 1 880. It ran on a 
water motor because alternating cur- 
rent didn't come along until six years 
later. Fulton’s fan experts soon dis- 
covered that a 330-rpm, induction-type 
motor worked best. It still does. 

The big fan companies 75 years ago 
were Century, Diehl, Dayton, West- 
inghouse, General Electric, Emerson, 
and Hunter; and they turned out 
hand-crafted beauties with two, four, 
five, and six blades, usually made 
from cypress, pine, oak, mahogany, 
and, for the discriminating, rosewood. 
Today, only Hunter continues to make 
wooden blades. Other companies such 
as Phil Rich Fan Manufacturing, 
where Bebout works as sales manager, 
make a simulated wooden blade made 
from vinyl-coated aluminum. Fans are 
measured blade tip to blade tip, the 
52-inch weighing 60 pounds, the 36- 
inch, 30 pounds. 

Ninety-five per cent are four-bladed, 
with the blades pitched between eleven 
and fifteen degrees. Air delivery is not 
proportional to the number of blades: 
a four-bladed pitched at fourteen de- 
grees delivers the same amount of air 
as a six-bladed pitched at eleven de- 
grees. A five- or six-bladed fan is more 
valuable than the more common four- 
bladed one. 

While utility bills send everyone else 
into fits of convulsive agony, John 
Bebout reminds you he has had the 
answer all along. It costs twelve cents 
a day to run a ceiling fan for 24 hours, 
compared to three dollars a day for an 
air conditioner. Running a ceiling fan 
in a room reduces the room’s tem- 
perature by seven degrees simply by 
recirculating existing air. In winter, 
a ceiling fan actually warms a room 
by recirculating the heat collected near 




John Bebout' s obsession is fan-tastical. 
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the ceiling. The other nice thing is 
that a fan can illuminate. Antique or 
new light fixtures are attached to ceil- 
ing fans and John will sell those too. 

Until the early Thirties, ceiling fans 
were not so much popular as they were 
the only game in town. Rooms were 
roomy and fans not only looked good 
but cooled efficiently. Then two things 
happened. Home builders reduced the 
height of rooms from an average of 
eleven feet to eight feet. And in the 
early Fifties, air conditioning joined 
television and bowling alleys as Ameri- 
ca’s latest fad. Fans began disappear- 
ing the next day. 

In the best obsessed tradition, John 
spends all his free time looking for 
ceiling fans. He found a treasure with 
four oak blades and an adjustable 
switch that turns the blades up or 
down in Houston’s old Western Union 
building. The date on the plate reads 
November 12, 1898. A beautiful 55- 
year-old Emerson with tapered blades 
came from the Baptist church in Rose- 
bud. He captured thirty fans from 
the Majestic Theatre and another, 
dated 1900, from a house of ill fame 
on Galveston’s Post Office Street. 

Bebout’s restored 36-inch fans begin 
at $150; the 52-inch run from $225 to 
$1000, depending on ornamentation 
and light fixtures. Working out of his 
home, he cleans, repairs, installs, and 
guarantees. But they are getting scarce. 
“In the last three years, ceiling fans 
have become the hot item,” said John. 
“I have found only ten during the last 
six months, but I know they are out 
there. I believe there are at least a 
thousand in downtown Houston alone, 
stored away or forgotten in older build- 
ings, and I am going to find them.” 

WHY ARE THESE 
MEN RUNNING? 



Some disembodied voice promising 
fame and fortune in Washington, D.C., 
has prompted a quintet of Dallas poli- 
ticians to lapse into varying degrees of 
heat regarding a possible ascendancy 
to higher office. Don’t ask why. Every- 
one knows what little power a fresh- 
man congressman possesses, that the 
ambitious young upstart, envisioning 
himself galloping toward the presi- 
dency, more often than not finds that 
he has ridden into a box canyon. Yet 
still they covet. 

What caused this blatant fracturing 
of the Tenth Commandment by the 
Dallas pols is the possibility of Repub- 
lican Congressman Alan Steelman 
abandoning his Fifth Congressional 
District in southeast Dallas County to 
challenge Senator Lloyd Bentsen in 
next year’s general election. At this 
writing, Steelman has not yet formally 




Congressman hopeful, James Mattox 



challenged Bentsen, which adds another 
dash of absurdity to the whole brew. 

With a tenacity verging on monoma- 
nia, three of the five — ex-state Senator 
Mike McKool, state Representative 
Jim Mattox, and County Commission- 
er David Pickett — are rushing about 
town with flushed cheeks, dilated nos- 
trils, and shining eyes, urging friends, 
labor leaders, money bags, and power 
brokers not to pledge allegiance until 
they divulge their particular prospec- 
tus for victory. The fourth. Mayor 
Wes Wise, is not only denying he will 
run, but coyly refusing to admit 
whether he will embrace the Demo- 
cratic or Republican party if His 
Fickleness decides to make the race. 
Although Wise has voted Democratic 
in past elections, he lists himself as 
“independent.” The fifth likely entrant 
is John Bass, a young lawyer associated 
with county Democratic chairman 
Manuel DeBusk. And if Steelman 
challenges Bentsen, the Republicans 
will offer Nancy Judy, conservative 
Dallas School Board member. 



As certain as the sunrise, as inevi- 
table as noon. Scott Fitzgerald’s line 




Dallas County Commissioner Pickett 
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applies to Mike McKool, who ran for 
office more than a dozen times between 
1949 and his election in 1968 to the 
state Senate. Already he has run and 
lost three congressional races. The net 
effect in the early years of campaigning 
and failing was to become known over 
the county and, thus, build an extreme- 
ly profitable condemnation law prac- 
tice. Witness the handsome McKool 
Building on North Central Express- 
way. He is a millionaire, avid tennis 
player, liberal on the issues, and runs a 
one-man campaign organization that 
somehow manages to cover the county 
like the morning dew with Elect Mike 
McKool signs. 

The 56-year-old attorney spent 
$120,000 in a losing try against incum- 
bent Steelman last November, losing 
by a whisker. He is not an experienced 
money raiser — most of the $120 thou 
was his own — but next year he will 
have to learn. New campaign spending 
laws restrict personal contributions to 
a slim $25,000. 

“Mike has a Napoleonic complex 
and his one desire is to go to Washing- 
ton. When you are a millionaire, you 
can buy almost anything, so now he 
wants to buy Steelman’s seat. What 
the people should realize is that it 
takes years for a congressman to gain 
seniority and power and by that time 
Mike will be pushing 70.” These kind 
words come from fellow liberal Jim 
Mattox, the only announced candidate 
who threw his hat in the ring on Octo- 
ber 20. One of the few statehouse 
members distinguished by hard work 
and brains, Mattox realizes that it’s 
now or almost never for him. State 
Senator Ron Clower has made noises 
about running in 1978. Besides, Mat- 
tox feels good about his 76 per cent 
reelection victory last November and 
feels he can win. 

However, Mattox may be displaying 
the politician’s matchless talent for 
sucking optimistic honey from nonex- 
istent flowers. He will need to raise a 
sizable war chest for advertising to 
become at least an every-other-house- 
hold word. Even the Black Muslims 
and the local Nazis know Mike Mc- 
Kool. But the big problem will be how 
to be different. Both men vote moder- 
ate-to-liberal, although McKool 
preaches more to the lower classes. 
Both share the same friends and ad- 
visers: labor leaders like Gene Free- 
land (AFL-CIO), Dick Piland (Team- 
sters), Garland Ham (UAW), Gene 
Mance (CWA), and Dave Keeler 
(building trades); black leaders like 
former legislator Reverend Zan Holmes 
and Dr. Emmett Conrad (Dallas 
School Board member) ; legislators like 
Eddie Bernice Johnson and Paul Rags- 
dale. Both McKool and Mattox men- 
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tion as “my friend and mentor" Dan 
Weiser, mathematician and redistrict- 
ing genius responsible for the Fifth 
Congressional Districts shape. Mattox 
plainly will have to distinguish himself 
from McKool. 

David Pickett is an ambitious con- 
servative commissioner's court mem- 
ber who really would like to be district 
attorney. He served as assistant DA 
in Dallas, prosecuting with enthusiasm 
and vehemence the controversial Lee 
Park flag burning case in 1970. Flag 
patches sewn on jeans was another 
area of his prosecutor’s expertise. But 
even the late J. Edgar Hoover couldn’t 
outpoll incumbent DA Henry Wade, 
so Pickett is eyeing the coveted con- 
gressional seat. Pickett’s departure 
from the court would further isolate 
fellow conservative Democratic Com- 
missioner Roy Orr. a one-time Dallas 
County power before his political god- 
father. ex-County Judge W. L. “Lew" 
Sterrett, lost to Republican John Whit- 
tington last November. 

Mayor Wes Wise is the champion of 
Everyman. Neither conservative nor 
liberal. Republican nor Democratic, 
Wise simply wins. He is a perfect 
bellwether for the city’s politics. His 
middle-of-the-road posture aptly cor- 
responds to the district itself, which 
holds strong blocs of both conservative 
and blue-collar voters. It sweeps the 
south and east of Dallas County, in- 
cluding Garland, Mesquite, Pleasant 
Grove, Balch Springs, Seagoville. 
south Dallas. Casa View, then takes 
in Oak Lawn, downtown Dallas, and 
a sliver of Irving west across the 
Trinity River. Minorities number about 
25 per cent of the population. 

Whatever his secret ambitions. Wise 
does not plan to resign as mayor of 
the country’s eighth largest city this 
year. Recently, he crowed that his 
leadership was needed to help pass the 
city’s important $149.9 million bond 
issue to be voted on December 9. 

Meanwhile, McKool will play for 
time before making the inevitable 
announcement. Mattox will make 
speeches, collect money, and dream of 
how to be different. Pickett will con- 
tinue to test the water, asking friends 
of McKool and Mattox not to commit 
too soon, while causing perspiration to 
ooze from the scalp of his friend. 
Commissioner Roy Orr. And watching 
them all with some amusement will be 
Steelman, who makes no secret of his 
disillusionment with the slow-moving 
ways of Congress and the obstacles it 
places in the way of younger mem- 
bers. Indeed, a major factor pushing 
him toward a challenge of Bentsen is 
his distaste for returning to the very 
office that five fellow Dallasites have 
their hearts set on.* 
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Politics 



by A1 Reinert 



LOSER 
TAKE ALL 



Lloyd Bentsen plans to win the Democratic nomination 
by looking like he’s losing. 




Lloyd Bentsen sat at the small, deli- 
cate French provincial desk in his Sen- 
ate office, reading glasses tilted low on 
his Scandinavian nose, absorbed in pa- 
perwork. It was a curious desk for offi- 
cial Washington, where everything from 
buildings to speeches is normally quite 
expansive, not to say grandiose, but it 
seemed to express the Senator’s person- 
ality. Costly and precious and quietly 
elegant, it gave an impression of austere, 
somewhat unapproachable dignity, and 
everything on it was very neat and or- 
derly; it was not a desk one put one’s 
feet upon. 

Through the windows behind it, the 
Capitol appeared as a dreary, drizzly 
monochrome, gray marble limned in 
milky gray fog — a surpassingly gloomy 
Thursday afternoon. The Reporter, 
owning neither raincoat nor umbrella, 
found it rather depressing, which prob- 
ably accounted for the tone of his first 
question; "Why is it. Senator, that when- 
ever I tell someone I’m doing a story on 
the Bentsen campaign they all say, ‘Oh, 
you mean he’s still running?’ ” 

There is a common suspicion in 
Washington that the Bentsen for Presi- 
dent campaign is on its last legs. The op- 
erating deficit for the first nine months 
of this year came to nearly half a mil- 
lion dollars, what one adviser terms “a 
financial hemorrhage.” and net cash-on- 
hand dropped to under $200,000 by Oc- 
tober. His campaign manager, a re- 
spected New Jersey pro named Ben 
Palumbo, resigned in August, reportedly 
over strategy disagreements. With al- 
most two full years and over a million 
dollars invested so far, Bentsen draws 
no better than three per cent in party 
preference polls, and half the electorate 
still hasn’t heard of him. Two weeks ear- 
lier, in late September, Bentsen had 
closed his New York City headquarters, 
which had been open less than a month 
— thus tacitly signaling his forfeiture of 
the important New York primary. 

“Oh, I don’t think it’s as bad as that,” 
answered Bentsen with a weak grin. He 
isn’t at all taken aback by the question; 
it isn’t, in fact, very original. Only the 
day before Bentsen had lunched with 
Jack Germond, chief political corre- 
spondent for the Washington Star, in an 
effort to answer it. Wrote Germond. 
who was impressed but not convinced: 



“Bentsen is trimming his sails in the in- 
terests of realism, a rare commodity 
among presidential aspirants.” 

“I think you have to play the cards 
you’ve been dealt,” said Bentsen. “I’m 
just trying to be realistic. I’m not well 
known enough to compete in all the pri- 
maries, and I don’t have two or three 
million dollars for New York — and I’m 
not sure I’d want to spend it there if I 
had it.” 

The political expression of this tight 
card playing is what Bentsen refers to 
as a “limited campaign” — contesting 
only in eight or ten states that look 
promising; avoiding the expensive and 
bloody primaries in the big industrial 
states, especially the early ones; and 
making as few enemies as possible en 
route to what he is convinced will be a 
deadlocked convention in search of a 
compromise candidate. Needless to add, 
he hopes to emerge as that candidate. 

Sketched more fully into scenario 
form, an exercise his staff delights in, it 
would look something like this: 

The campaign for the 1976 Demo- 
cratic nomination is launched on Febru- 
ary 24, when a half-dozen Democrats 
frantically scuttle each other in New 
Hampshire’s send-off primary. Jimmy 
Carter leads the ballot with an absurdly 
low 21 per cent of the vote. A week 



later, this non-result is repeated in Mas- 
sachusetts. except for the telling differ- 
ence that George Wallace runs very well 
in South Boston and the depressed mill 
towns to the west. He encores in Florida, 
sweeping the entire state save for a 
single Miami congressional district sal- 
vaged by Scoop Jackson. Favorite son 
Adlai Stevenson III captures the first 
major primary in Illinois, but attention 
is focused on Chicago where Wallace 
duels Mayor Daley’s minions to a dead 
heat. March ends with the withdrawal 
of North Carolina’s favorite son, for- 
mer governor Terry Sanford, after Wal- 
lace trounces him in his home state pri- 
mary even worse than in 1972. 

Bentsen earns his first national cov- 
erage by winning half the Virginia cau- 
cuses on April 3. Three days later, 
Mo Udall gains an impressive victory in 
the Wisconsin primary, but is overshad- 
owed by the same day’s returns from 
New York where, once again, the Dem- 
ocratic chorus line serves merely as a 
backdrop for George Wallace’s surpris- 
ing inroads into the heart of electoral 
liberalism, in bankrupt New York City. 
Scoop Jackson, who invested over $2 
million in New York — the maximum 
permissible expenditure and the bulk of 
his cash reserve — finishes a dismal 
fourth; his campaign is widely rumored 
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to be floundering, but Jackson angrily 
proclaims his determination to continue. 
The candidates proceed to scurry 
around the country cadging delegates 
from various state caucuses and conven- 
tions, and Bentsen grabs little handsful 
in Oklahoma and Missouri. April closes 
in Pennsylvania, where a federal crim- 
inal investigation of favorite son Gov- 
ernor Milt Shapp leaves the state wide 
open for Wallace, Bentsen, and Birch 
Bayh, who split it up fairly evenly. 

The first phase of the campaign has 
now ended — the first of three in the 
Bentsen scenario, the waiting phase — 
and the Eastern press machine is grow- 
ing extremely anxious. A thousand dele- 
gates, fully a third of the total, have 
thus far been selected, and George Wal- 
lace has nearly half of them. No other 
Democrat has even a hundred. The 
Washington Post carries nervous edi- 
torials on “the Wallace threat" and mor- 
bidly ponders the collapse of the Demo- 
cratic Party. Scoop Jackson, who had 
entered the campaign with a larger cash 
bankroll than any other candidate, is 
now broke, having fruitlessly spent an- 
other $1.5 million in Pennsylvania, and 
he is forced to quit, much like Hubert 
Humphrey in 1960. Much of Jackson’s 
moderate-to-conservative support begins 
drifting toward Bentsen, including many 
financial backers who are now free to 
invest in another candidate. 

Phase Two kicks off May 1 in Texas 
as Bentsen easily carries all but two 
senatorial districts which go to Wallace 
by slim margins. The Eastern press, pre- 
sold the fiction that Wallace posed a 
major threat in Texas, is ecstatic. Bent- 
sen Halts Wallace in Texas reads 
the front-page story in the New York 
Times. The significance of this event is 
soon underscored on May 4, when Wal- 
lace simultaneously captures his own 
Alabama poll, defeats native (but not 
lavorite) son Jimmy Carter in Georgia, 
and stunningly upsets Birch Bayh in the 
Indiana primary. Carter subsequently 
withdraws, but Bayh, relying on his 
friends among organized labor and hop- 
ing to survive until California, decides 
to press on. 

Two days later, Bentsen plays his hole 
card in Tennessee, wrestling Wallace to 
a standoff on terrain where the Ala- 
bamian had been invincible just four 
years earlier. Following so closely after 
Wallace’s triple play in Alabama, Geor- 
gia, and Indiana, the Tennessee returns 
propel Bentsen into the national aware- 
ness for the first time. Eric Sevareid 
calls him “the one candidate who has 
demonstrated an ability to withstand 
the bellicose assaults of the bantam gov- 
ernor of Alabama.” The luster is suffi- 
cient to last through the following 
month as another dozen and a half state 
primaries and conventions are acted out 
to contradictory and indecisive ends. 
Bentsen does well in some: Arkansas, 
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Wyoming, Nebraska, and Montana. 
Udall does well in others: Connecticut, 
Utah, and Oregon. Sargent Shriver 
achieves an upset in Maryland as Frank 
Church, a late entry, pulls off a smash 
debut in West Virginia. Others do well, 
or less well, in assorted outbacks of po- 
litical geography. George Wallace walks 
away with the Michigan primary. 

Phase three, for all practical pur- 
poses, lasts just one day, June 8, when 
some 500 delegates are chosen in pri- 
maries in California, Ohio, and New 
Jersey. Bentsen. who has hoarded 
enough money for a strong finish, out- 
spends everyone else two-to-one and 
wins New Jersey while placing well in 
Southern California. Bayh and Udall 
carry other sections of California; Wal- 
lace carries Orange County and Bakers- 
field and everything in Ohio that John 
Glenn couldn’t hold as a favorite son. 

In July, the Democrats assemble in 
Madison Square Garden, having spent 
over $60 million on their nominating 
process, and they are no less confused 
than they were in New Hampshire. 
George Wallace has a few more than a 
thousand delegates, fatally short of the 
1505 needed for nomination, with no 
prospects for securing the remainder — 
but nonetheless a commanding lead. No 
other candidate has half so many. From 
Hyannis Port, Ted Kennedy quietly 
sends word refusing to let his name be 
placed in nomination, and party liberals 
block attempts by organized labor to 
resurrect Hubert Humphrey. The first 
ballot divides among a preposterous 
thirteen candidates, and Bentsen draws 
400 votes. 

In the back rooms of the Garden, 
everyone settles in for a night of short 
knives and fast deals. Alliances are 
formed or fractured with all the speed 
of medieval pacts, and with no more ra- 
tionality. Of the various cohesive groups 
holding veto power over the nominee — 
organized labor, blacks. Wallaceites, the 
party potentates — none reject Bentsen. 
He is respected without being particular- 
ly liked, is a uniquely agreeable “second 
choice” for many. On the third ballot. 
Mayor Daley cannily throws his support 
to him, and George Meany pulls the rug 
on Birch Bayh by endorsing the Texan. 
After secretly agreeing to accept a 
northern liberal as a running mate, Bent- 
sen solidifies his support and gains nom- 
ination on the fifth ballot. 

That, then, is the more or less stand- 
ard version of the Bentsen scenario. Dif- 
ferent members of his entourage tell it a 
little differently, embroidering here and 
there to suit personal taste, but the es- 
sential facets are always the same: the 
three-phase campaign, the fratricidal pri- 
maries, the Wallace threat, the scattered 
results, the broad acceptance, and the 
brokered convention. George Bristol, 
Bentsen’s campaign treasurer, states flat- 
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ly, “If we come into the convention 
with 450 votes we’ll win it.” 

The big drawback of scenarios, of 
course, is that they are little more than 
plausible fantasies which can easily be 
countered with equally plausible imag- 
inings. Every other candidate naturally 
has his own favorite scenario, as do all 
the staffers, reporters, investors, lobby- 
ists, bystanders, and flunkies, who con- 
gregate around Washington because 
they’re fascinated with power. Creating 
a scenario, after all, like any good fan- 
tasy, is more fun and less work than ac- 
tually having to deal with reality. 

The measure of a political campaign, 
though, is the degree to which reality is 
manipulated to advance the scenario. 
For each candidate the end is the same 
but the means are different: Wallace 
has invested most of his war chest in di- 
rect mailings, Jackson is hoarding his 
money in the bank, and Bentsen has de- 
cided to concentrate on organization, 
opening few campaign offices but hiring 
full-time staff in scores of remote but 
key cities like Erie, Pennsylvania. For- 
mer top strategist Palumbo wanted to 
mount a full campaign effort, particular- 
ly in New York, but failed to persuade 
Bentsen; he has been replaced by Bob 
Healy, a 30-year-old Pennsylvania 
PhD candidate and former Hubert 
Humphrey staffer. In various states 
crucial to their scenario— Virginia, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and Southern California 
— the Bentsen team has managed 
some credible success. His Virginia cam- 
paign committee is the most all-encom- 
passing since the old Byrd machine, in- 
cluding every significant Democratic 
official and two-thirds of the county 
chairmen, and in Tennessee he’s had co- 
ordinators in every district since early 
spring. In states less crucial to his sce- 
nario he has cut back his efforts. But 
no Democratic contender can afford to 
ignore totally the huge voting blocs — 
particularly labor and minorities — in the 
big industrial states. 

Bentsen’s good standing with labor 
(read: George Meany) was underscored 
when he was one of the four contenders 
— Humphrey, Jackson, and Bayh were 
the others — invited to address the Sep- 
tember AFL-CIO convention in San 
Francisco. Old favorite Humphrey car- 
ried the day, of course, but Jackson was 
a complete bust and Bentsen thinks he 
came off rather well. 

He has not been so successful with 
the party’s ideological left wing. He pur- 
posely skipped a series of New Demo- 
cratic Coalition conferences (as did 
Jackson) to which all presidential can- 
didates were invited. And he was 
shocked by the rude reception given him 
by the National Organization for Wo- 
men (NOW) in Boston. Bentsen has 
a strong voting record on feminist 
issues and is Senate sponsor of Barbara 
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Jordan’s tough rape bill, but NOW 
accused him (and male liberals) of doing 
it all for cynical reasons. Old enemy 
Sissy Farenthold even went on Boston 
television to blast him. The experience 
left Bentsen with a bad taste in his 
mouth for ideological liberals and more 
committed than ever to his cautious 
campaign strategy of avoiding primaries 
in the big liberal states. He expects to 
enter election year, as he himself says, 
“with enough money to be one of the 
top two or three candidates.” In a year 
when all the rules have been changed, 
that may prove to be a critical ad- 
vantage. 

But the truly critical factors, in Bent- 
sen’s as in everyone’s scenarios, are the 
vagaries of democracy that lie beyond 
the manipulative reach of campaign 
committees. Perhaps “lightning will 
strike,” as the phrase goes in Washing- 
ton, and someone — Udall or Jackson or 
Bayh, or even Fred Harris — will catch 
the national fancy and emerge from the 
early primaries, the ones Bentsen is 
avoiding, with unstoppable momentum. 
Perhaps George Wallace’s health will 
fail or Governor Shapp will be redeemed 
by the several grand juries currently 
checking him out. Perhaps Scoop Jack- 
son isn’t really a fool, or Carter won’t 
lose in Georgia, or Kennedy won’t re- 
main altogether out of the picture. Per- 
haps the delegates will decide they’d 
rather have Frank Church, whose sce- 
nario is similar to Bentsen’s, or else 
Muskie or Humphrey again. There are 
hundreds of plausible perhapses that can 
wreck the Bentsen scenario — and com- 
plete somebody else’s. 

“If that happens," says Loyd Hackler, 
formerly Bentsen’s administrative as- 
sistant, still a close friend and one of 
Washington’s savviest lobbyists, “if that 
happens, he just folds up his tent and 
goes home. He hasn’t made anybody 
mad, he’s become a national figure, and 
the experience has made him a helluva 
lot better U.S. Senator. That’s the worst 
that can happen." 

And the best that could happen, of 
course, would be for all the perhapses 
to fall into place. Bentsen’s strategy 
rests upon what he regards as “a realis- 
tic assessment of where we stand and 
what we realistically think we can ac- 
complish from here on out.” He knows 
it’s still a long shot, but he’s convinced 
it’s well aimed. If he’s right, though, 
then both his assessment and his strat- 
egy are not only realistic, but pessimis- 
tic as well — for his scenario presumes 
a convention of chaos and frenzy, grow- 
ing out of a campaign laced with anger, 
confusion, demagoguery, exorbitant ex- 
pense, and ultimate futility; and that 
could only occur in a nation truly at 
sea, one divided and fearful. And per- 
haps that is a realistic picture of us — 
but that is the most frightening perhaps 
of all. * 
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by Doug Ramsey 



BLOWING IN 
THE WINDS 



Tenor sax men who bring the wide open spaces to jazz. 



Listen to the more than a dozen im- 
portant tenor saxophonists Texas has 
given the world, and running through 
their work as surely as a dusty county 
road through the mesquite you’ll hear 
a moan, a cry, a loping swing, a wide- 
open sense of freedom. From Budd 
Johnson to Billy Harper, the Texas 
tenors have always had what Ornette 
Coleman once succinctly characterized 
as “that thing, that honk you can get to 
people with.” Indeed, for all his reputa- 
tion as an iconoclast, Ornette on tenor 
is inseparable from the uncomplicated 
rhythm and blues beginnings of his Fort 
Worth youth. 

Beginnings in rhythm and blues or 
“race music,” as it was often called well 
into the Fifties, account for the roomy 
sound and breezy urgency that the best 
jazz tenormen from the Southwest have 
in common. Out of the blues came that 
relaxed phrasing, the generous place- 
ment of blue notes, a rugged, earthy, 
rhythmic feeling, and a speech-inflected 
instrumental style that can be traced 
directly to the great vocal blues tradi- 
tion of the Southwest. The tenor saxo- 
phone is one of the most voice-like of 
all instruments, and some of its players 
who developed in the hothouse blues 
atmosphere of the original territory 
bands and their successors became mas- 
ters of direct communication. 

None communicated more directly 
than Herschel Evans of Denton. Evans 
recorded in 1928 with Troy Floyd’s 
San Antonio band, worked later with 
other territory bands, such as those of 
Terrence Holder, Bennie Moten, Al- 
phonse Trent, and Lionel Hampton, and 
became an idol of tenormen everywhere 
during his tenure with Count Basie from 
1936 to 1939. Jo Jones, the prototypical 
swing drummer who propelled the Basic 
band in those days, says flatly that 
Evans was the greatest jazz musician he 
ever played with. 

“I never knew a musician who could 
lift a band like Herschel Evans,” Jones 
recalls. “You could feel it on the band- 
stand, the guys would be floating like 
we were being levitated or something.” 

Evans’ noted ability to elevate is 
breathtakingly demonstrated on an air 

Doug Ramsey writes frequently for mu- 
sic publications and is a member of the 
Downbeat International Critics Poll 
panel. 
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check (recording of a radio broadcast) 
called “Shout and Feel It,” and on the 
celebrated “Life Goes to a Party,” in 
which he churns, twists, and develops 
an almost devastating forward motion 
in just a few bars. Both pieces are on a 
Basie collection called Super Chief (see 
page 36 for details). Evans collapsed at 
the Crystal Ballroom in Hartford during 
an engagement with Basie in 1939, and 
died shortly after. He was 30. His legacy 
of records is regrettably small. 

Buddy Tate, a tall, sad-eyed native of 
Sherman, replaced his friend Evans in 
the Basie band. Tate, a star only slightly 
less luminous in the Basie firmament 
than Evans and Lester Young, feels 36 
years later that he did his finest blow- 
ing in that legendary swing powerhouse. 
He says one of his best solos was on 
Super Chief. There are several other 
Tate solos in the retrospective Basie 
collection, among them a lovely, rolling 
half-chorus on “Love Jumped Out.” 
They disclose a completely formed style 



influenced by Evans, Young, and Cole- 
man Hawkins and laced with that Texas 
tang. 

Tate, now 60, is still going strong, 
his mature work at least as attractive as 
his classic Basie solos. His approach 
these days has, if anything, more 
rhythmic bite and toughness than he 
displayed in the Thirties. Worth singling 
out are his solos in the new recording 
by the scandalously underappreciated 
singer Helen Humes, yet another Basie 
graduate. Among Tate’s accompanists 
on his own Buddy Tate and His Buddies 
is Gus Johnson of Tyler, after Jo Jones 
the ideal Basie drummer. 

A Texas tenor who preceded Tate 
and Evans in the northward migration 
of Southwest jazzmen was Budd John- 
son, born in Dallas in 1910. Johnson is 
a protean figure who has not only kept 
up with all the changes in jazz over 
more than four decades but has also in- 
fluenced most of them. At fourteen he 
went on the road as a drummer; three 
years later he was working in Kansas 
City as a saxophonist. He recorded with 
George Lee in 1929. He and pianist 
Teddy Wilson (bom in Austin in 1912) 
led a small group in Chicago and both 
joined Louis Armstrong there in 1933. 
That year, Johnson began attracting at- 
tention as a composer and arranger. He 
wrote for Armstrong, then for Earl 
Hines, all the while developing into a 
major soloist. When Hines’ band became 
an incubator for the bebop revolution of 
the early Forties, Johnson was there, 
absorbing the startling ideas of Charlie 
Parker and Dizzy Gillespie. He also 
wrote or played for Billy Eckstine, Boyd 
Raeburn, and Woody Herman, the other 
pivotal bands in the swing-to-bop transi- 
tion, and was unquestionably a primary 
catalyst in the revolution. Budd is 
credited with organizing in 1944 the 
first bop record session. It included 
Gillespie, Coleman Hawkins, Max 
Roach, Oscar Pettiford, Don Byas, 
Clyde Hart, and other pioneers of the 
idiom. Originally recorded for Apollo, 
this invaluable music is available on the 
French label Mode. For the session, 
Johnson played baritone sax. He is 
equally adept on clarinet, soprano and 
alto saxophones, and. of course, tenor. 

For the past couple of years, John- 
son has been a guiding light of the New 
York Jazz Repertory Company, writing 
more imaginatively than ever and fre- 
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quently blowing men less than half his 
age off the Carnegie Hall stage. This 
summer he sparked the NYJRC band 
that toured the Soviet Union with a 
program of the music of Bix Beider- 
becke. 

Jimmy Giuffre of Dallas was a con- 
siderable influence in the West Coast 
movement of the Fifties, went on to a 
period of frustrating experimentation 
with free jazz, and now seems to have 
found a fruitful middle ground. His 
recent Music for People. Birds. Butter- 
flies & Mosquitoes has Giuffre on 
tenor, flute, and clarinet in a remark- 
able display of pure musicianship. His 
tenor work retains the warmth and 
earthiness that made his “The Train and 
the River” so attractive and popular 
when it appeared in the Fifties. Giuffre’s 
Atlantic, Pacific Jazz, and Verve al- 
bums have disappeared from the cat- 
alogs, but not from cut-out shelves in 
the hipper record stores or from record 
auctions. They are worth the search. 

Jimmy Ford of Houston was one of 
the most highly regarded of the young 
white bop tenor players of the late For- 
ties, working with such heavyweights as 
Tadd Dameron and Fats Navarro. But 
Ford’s roots, like Giuffre’s, were in the 
black blues of the R&B circuit, and in 
the few recordings he has made, that 
lineage is apparent in his full tone and 
languorous phrasing. After an erratic 
career, Ford disappeared from music in 



the Fifties, then joined Maynard Fer- 
guson for three years, and again re- 
turned to Texas. He was heard this year 
with Arnett Cobb at the Corpus Christi 
Jazz Festival. 

Cobb, who has the raunchiest sound 
and most uninhibited style of all the 
Texas tenors, was born in Houston in 
1918. He replaced Illinois Jacquet in 
Lionel Hampton’s band in 1942, had a 
near hit in a remake of “Flyin* Home” 
with Hampton in 1944, then left to 
organize his own big band. But illness 
ruined his plans, and after a comeback 
in 1951 he was set back again by 
serious injuries from an auto accident. 
Since then, he has largely concentrated 
his considerable musical energies in a 
series of bands in Houston. Cobb is 
serving on the governor’s advisory coun- 
cil on the arts. 

Harold Land of Houston first came 
to national prominence sharing the front 
line of the Max Roach-Clifford Brown 
Quintet with trumpeter Brown in the 
early Fifties. He was then and through 
the early Seventies hard driving and 
inventive but at the same time warm 
and melodic, an altogether exceptional 
tenor player. In recent years. Land has 
remained a forceful soloist but lost some 
of his lyricism as he incorporated the 
influence of free jazz into his music. 

Booker Ervin, who was born in Den- 
ison, died in 1970 at the age of 40. 
He was a musician’s musician and a 
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special favorite of his fellow tenormen. 
His conception was epic, and although 
he painted his solos in almost Brahmsian 
outlines he was capable of the most in- 
tricate phrasing and a blistering con- 
centration of energy. Ervin contributed 
memorable solos to the fiery band led 
by Charles Mingus in the late Fifties 
and early Sixties. His own series of nine 
quartet and quintet albums on Prestige 
is a stunning legacy. 

Curtis Ousley, born in 1935, was 
making his way as an alto saxophonist 
at sixteen, leading one of the hottest 
R&B bands in Fort Worth and earning 
S250 a week — “more,” he delighted in 
pointing out, “than the principal of the 
high school.” Shortly after leaving 
school and principal behind, Ousley 
changed his instrument to tenor saxo- 
phone and his name to King Curtis, 
moved to New York, and began crank- 
ing out a chain of hits. His was the 
staccato, cornball, tenor solo on the 
Coasters’ “Yakety Yak,” an utterance 
that spawned at least several hundred 
Curtis imitators. But Curtis was also a 
capable jazzman and an accomplished 
all-round musician who in his final years 
was Aretha Franklin’s conductor and 
orchestrator at the same time he was at 
the peak of his own career. In Septem- 
ber 1971 he was stabbed to death on 
the steps of his New York townhouse. 

David “Fathead” Newman, the 41- 
year-old Dallas tenorman featured for 
nearly two decades with Ray 
Charles, has struck out on his own as 
a leader and is enjoying some popular 
success. One of the most basic and 
soulful of jazzmen. Newman's R&B 

background stands him in good stead 
on his new album, Newmanism. He can 
be heard on his own previous LPs on 
Atlantic, on the majority of Charles’ 
albums, and with Herbie Mann. 

Ten years younger than Newman, 
Houston’s Billy Harper is rapidly build- 
ing a reputation as one of the toughest 
and most creative of the Texas tenors. 
In the past few years Harper has worked 
with Gil Evans, Art Blakey, and Max 
Roach, pillars of modern jazz. He, in 
turn, has been a pillar of the Thad 
Jones-Mel Lewis Orchestra, generally 
regarded in jazz circles as the leading 
big band of the Seventies. Evans, a 
seminal jazz writer, has honored Harper 
by making several of the young Texan’s 
charts staples in the Evans book. Harp- 
er’s lean, angular, searching solos are 
prominent on Evans’ albums and in re- 
cordings with Jones and Lewis. His own 
album as leader is Capra Black. 

For a time in 1966, Harper worked 
as a sideman for James Clay, a Dallas 
tenor saxophonist and flutist who in 
the late Fifties seemed to have arrived 
at the jumping off point to national 
fame. But after making a splash in Los 
Angeles, Clay returned to Dallas, was 
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drafted, and since the Army, has con- 
fined his playing to that city. There 
is little of Clay on record and most of 
that is on a Red Mitchell Quartet album. 
He has a big fat Texas sound and was 
considered rather avant-garde among 
the California musicians he worked 
with. Mitchell was quoted in those 
days as saying he thought Clay could 
end up laying the foundation for a new 
step in jazz. 

Whoever laid the foundation, another 
Texan took that step, our Fort Worth 
friend Ornette Coleman of “that thing, 
that honk you can get to people with.” 
Coleman’s thing got to a lot of people. 
He recorded for Contemporary in early 
1958 and again a year later, and the 
shock waves from those albums are still 
rocking boats in the music world. To 
ears attuned to the free jazz of today, 
Coleman’s initial efforts seem down- 
right melodic. But his refusal to be 
fettered with standard harmonies and 
time concepts resulted in what to most 
listeners and many musicians of the day 
sounded like chaos. But radical as Cole- 
man’s music may have been, unpre- 
judiced listening reveals it was firmly 
grounded not only in the bop it sought 
to escape, but also in Ornette’s Texas 
heritage. In the Ornette on Tenor al- 
bum his wide, deep tone recalls Tate, 
Evans, and Cobb, and Coleman sum- 



bands since at least as early as the mid- 
Twenties. It’s a shame he plays tenor 
so infrequently. 

Dewey Redman, childhood friend of 
Coleman, has developed into one of the 
most adaptable and expressive tenor 
players in New York. He is well rep- 
resented on records with Coleman and 
with pianist Keith Jarrett. 

Coleman and Redman were in- 
fluenced by a legendary Fort Worth 
tenorman named Red Conner, who died 
in the Fifties. Fascinating as they would 
be, no records by Conner have been 
found. John Hardee, on the other hand, 
recorded briefly in New York and re- 
ceived considerable acclaim before he 
returned in the late Forties to Houston 
and a teaching career. His style, steam- 
ing and nonstop but somehow relaxed in 
the peculiarly Texas manner, had roots 
in Herschel Evans and Chu Berry. The 
only available recording of Hardee, 
“River Edge Rock,” is in a Blue Note 
anthology called Swing Hi-Swing Lo 
and nearly steals the collection from 
such giants as Ben Webster, Barney 
Bigard. and Buck Clayton. The bassist 
with Hardee on the piece is Gene 
Ramey of Austin, one of the most 
durable and adaptable of jazzmen. 
Ramey, through his association with 
Charlie Parker in the Jay McShann 
band of 1939-40. was attendant at the 



Wilton Felder is the tenor saxophonist 
with The Crusaders, who left Houston 
for Los Angeles fifteen years ago and 
scored almost immediate success as the 
Jazz Crusaders. The word “jazz” was 
recently dropped from their name as a 
concession to record company executives 
fearful of discouraging the denizens of 
the pop-rock market. The Crusaders’ 
music has been diluted by such com- 
mercial demands, but Felder remains a 
resourceful player whose solos have a 
rangy, pleasingly dry quality in terms of 
tone. His best work is to be heard 
on the group’s early Pacific jazz al- 
bums. 

In the mid-Seventies, the source of 
Texas tenormen or tenorwomen is as 
likely to be the laboratory groups of 
the university and college jazz programs 
as the R&B and territory bands. Young 
Texans fresh out of school have taken 
chairs in the reed sections of many 
bands, including those of Woody Her- 
man and Stan Kenton. No giants have 
yet emerged but, who knows, another 
Herschel Evans may be preparing to 
fly. 
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James Clay 

With Red Mitchell, Contemporary S 7538 
Arnett Cobb 
Very Sax y, Prestige 7790 
With Lionel Hampton, Steppin' Out , Decca 
DL 79244 

Ornette Coleman 

Something Else , Contemporary S 7551 
Tomorrow Is the Question, Contemporary 
S 7569 

Ornette on Tenor, Atlantic 1394 
Best Of, Atlantic SD 1558 

King Curtis 

At Montreux with Champion Jack Dupree, 
Atlantic 1637 

Jazz Groove, Prestige 24039 
Best Of, ATCO S-33-266 

Booker Ervin 
Cookin’, Savoy 12154 
The Blues Book, Prestige 7340 
Exultation, Prestige 7844 
The Freedom Book, Prestige 7295 
Groovin’ High, Prestige 7417 
Heavy, Prestige 7499 
Setting the Pace, Prestige 7455 
The Song Book, Prestige 7318 
The Space Book, Prestige 7386 
Trance, Prestige 7462 
With Charles Mingus, The Art of . . ., At- 
lantic SD 2-302; Better Git It in Your 
Soul, Columbia G 30628 
Herschel Evans 

Super Chief, Count Basie, Columbia G 
31224 

Wilton Felder 

The Jazz Crusaders, Blue Note LA 170-G2 

Jimmy Ford 

With Maynard Ferguson, A Message from 
Birdland, Roulette Birdland R 52027 



mons up blues phrases that have been birth pangs of bop. He is active and in 
kicking around in Southwest territory demand today. 
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Jimmy Giuffre 

Music For People, Birds . . Choice S 1001 

John Hardee 

Swing Hi-Swing Lo, Blue Note B-6507 

Billy Harper 

Capra Black, Strata East 19739 
With Gil Evans, Svengali, Atlantic SD 
1643; Jimi Hendrix, RCA COP 1-0667 
With Jones-Lewis, Consummation, Blue 
Note 84346; Potpourri, Phila. -Interna- 
tional KZ 33152 

With Art Blakey, Live, Trip TLP 5034 

Budd Johnson 

Coleman Hawkins, Mode CM DINT 9863 
Blues a La Mode, M JR 8119 
Montreux '71, MJR 8111 
Budd Johnson and the Four Brass Giants, 
Riverside 9343 (out of print, worth look- 
ing for) 

With Louis Armstrong, RCA VPM 6044 
With Earl Hines, RCA LPV 512, Decca 
DL 79221, Epic EE 22021, RCA LSP 
3380, Decca DL 75048, MJR 101 

Harold Land 

Grooveyard, Contemporary S7550 
The Fox, Contemporary S7619 
Cltoma, Mainstream 344 
Damisi, Mainstream 367 
With Curtis Counce, Landslide, Contem- 
porary S7526; Carl’s Blues, Contem- 
porary S7574; Counceltation, Contem- 
porary S7539 

With Roach & Brown, Trip TLP 5520, 
5530, 5540 

David Newman 
Newmanism, Atlantic SD 1662 
Best Of, Atlantic S-1590 

Dewey Redman 

Ear of the Behearer, Impulse 9250 
Look for the Black Star, Arista Freedom 
1011 

With Keith Jarrett, Treasure Island, Im- 
pulse 9274 

With Ornette Coleman, Science Fiction, 
Columbia KC 31061 

Buddy Tate 

Super Chief, Count Basie, Columbia G 
31224 

Buddy Tate and His Buddies, Chiaroscuro 
CR 120 

The Texas Twister, MJR 8128 
Swinging Like Tate, MJR 8127 
The Talk of the Town, Helen Humes, 
Columbia PC33488 

Jumpin’ on the West Coast, Black Lion 
BL-172 

Most of the records discussed here are 
available. That does not mean that the 
rack jobbers who service dealers have 
supplied them to your local department 
store. Good record shops with jazz sec- 
tions will have some of them. Some 
record dealers will go to the trouble of 
special ordering. Your persuasiveness 
may be the deciding factor. MJR, 
Choice, and Strata East are mail order 
companies. MJR: Box 579, Lenox Hill 
Station, New York, NY 10021. Choice: 
245 Tilley Place, Sea Cliff, NY 11579. 
Strata East: 463 West Street, New York, 
NY 10014. Contemporary, bless their 
hearts, maintains a complete catalog 
dating back to the early Fifties: 8481 
Melrose Place, Los Angeles, CA90069* 
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Dining Out 



by Pat Perini 



A TASTE 
OF MONEY 



At Texas’ most expensive restaurants, the sauces may be 
savory, but you'll need a strong stomach for the check. 



New York City has a new restaurant 
named The Palace where prix fixe din- 
ners for two cost $100. Wine is extra. 
When you look at it this way, dinner 
for two at $50 in Texas’ finest restau- 
rants begins to seem almost reasonable. 
That price is the minimum you have to 
pay to sample the state’s finest cuisine. 

At the three best and most lavish 
restaurants in the state — Oz and the 
Pyramid, both in Dallas, and Tony’s, in 
Houston — dining has been elevated 
from nourishment to event (in one case 
almost to theater), so that what you pay 
for is not simply splendid food and ex- 
cellent service but opulent surroundings 
and the momentary illusion of living 
like an aristocrat. Like drinking 
fine wine, dining in these restaurants is 
an occasion to be savored and lingered 
over, since, unless you are blessed with 
an unlimited expense account, it is not 
an indulgence you can frequently af- 
ford. 

What sets the Pyramid above the rest 
is the total sense of luxury — super- 
fluous gestures, appointments, and ser- 
vice. The captain spreads a large linen 
napkin in your lap the moment you are 
seated. A complimentary sorbet (shaved 
ice perfumed with brandy or wine) 
is served to clear the palate before 
the entree. The lemon halves for your 




tea or other food are tied in fine 
cheesecloth to keep the seeds in when 
they are squeezed. Individual servings 
of butter are molded in the form of 
flowers, and steaming scented cloths 
rolled in large seashells are brought in 
lieu of finger bowls. The list of ameni- 
ties goes on and on: sugar-glazed straw- 
berries and bite-sized chocolate truffles 
are served at the conclusion of the meal 
(reminiscent of such yummy gratuities 
at France's renowned Restaurant de la 
Pyramide). The waiter twirls the after- 
dinner cigar in flaming paper until it 
catches, then dips the end in Cour- 
voisier before presenting it; and tele- 
phones may be brought to the table if 
requested. At times the show is exces- 
sive — a singing wine steward dressed as 
a gaucho, for example — yet there is no 
denying that the extras, the attentive ser- 
vice, and, above all, the prices are the 
quintessence of self-indulgent dining. 

And yet with — or in spite of — all the 
extravagance, the food is superb. In 
particular, the quality of the ingredients 
stands out. Even in dishes requiring 
complex preparation, the emphasis is 
on the essential character of the food. 
I recommend everything at the Pyra- 
mid, though I mention my favorites, 
such as the lobster bisque, which is 
fragrant, delicate, and rich. Other favor- 
ites are the shrimp Rothschild (shrimp 




au gratin in a perfectly formed toasted 
bread basket) or cassolette of sole (a 
fillet poached in a cream sauce with 
white grapes). And though there is no 
pate on the menu, an excellent pate mai- 
son has been available every time I’ve 
asked. 

The Specialty of the Chef is fillet of 
sole en croute: puff pastry encasing a 
rolled fillet of sole filled with puree of 
fresh mushrooms and tender morsels of 
shrimp and lobster. To serve it, the cap- 
tain slits the flaky case and pours in 
first a lemon butter sauce, then a deli- 
cate lobster sauce. The broiled pom- 
pano flamed with Pernod and served 
with fennel reveals another subtle 
blending of flavors. The roasted quail 
in a mouth-watering brown sauce with 
white grapes is great theater: the cap- 
tain deftly carves every bit of meat off 
the tiny breast bones and invites you to 
pick up the legs and wings with your 
fingers, reassuring you that finger bowls 
will follow. Steak tartare with caviar is 
also beautifully served; the captain 
wheels over a cart laden with small 
bowls of ingredients and prepares the 
final mixture to your exact specification 
or whim. “Madame, do you like a little 
anchovy? Madame, do you like it 
picante? Madame . . 

With the entrees comes a basket full 
of gloriously light souffle potatoes, 




The plushest and poshest 



in the state ( from left to right): Dallas’ Pyramid and Oz, and Houston’s Tony’s. 
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which should be eaten immediately 
while they are hot and crisp, and — the 
single flaw of Pyramid cuisine — a serv- 
ing of canned green beans. Why, with 
all the other fresh food, does the chef 
serve canned green beans? For dessert 
the individual Grand Marnier souffle is 
deliciously subtle and light — provided 
you can pass up the mousse, the float- 
ing island, the tarts, and cakes on the 
extensive pastry cart. 

The Pyramid is open for lunch Mon- 
day through Friday only, with an ab- 
breviated menu, including such dishes 
as eggs Benedict, avocado stuffed with 
crab meat, a few tempting salads and 
sandwiches, and a handful of hot en- 
trees. It’s usually very quiet at lunch. 

Though the Pyramid menu is not as 
extensive as Tony’s or as brilliantly 
imaginative as that of Oz, it is a fine 
presentation of classical cuisine, and the 
prices show it. A four-course dinner for 
two — appetizer, entree, salad and des- 
sert, and a modestly priced wine (here, 
modest means $ 1 2 to $ 1 5) — costs about 
$50. Yet for those who don’t exercise 
caution, the bill can easily shoot past 
$80. 

The Pyramid dining room is contem- 
porary restaurant design at its most 
thoughtful and luxurious. There is no 
ceiling as such, but rather a great in- 
verted pyramid of gold glass squares 
lighted from the inside. The walls are 
plush bronze-colored suede, which 
makes the acoustics excellent, and the 
chairs — soft with high, straight backs 
that in effect create a private booth 
around the upper tier of tables — com- 
bine function and appearance. 

Oz opened just over a year ago amid 
tremendous fanfare. We heard all about 
the large sums of money spent to trans- 
form the Betty Crocker Tree House 
restaurant into a prophecy of twenty- 
first century chic. We heard about its 
ambitions to be both gourmet restau- 
rant and European disco extraordinaire. 
We heard about the harpist who would 
provide dinner music, the specially cre- 
ated waiters’ outfits, and the silver- 
jacketed menus. We heard too about 
the French chef hired away from 
Ernie’s in San Francisco and the cr&me 
de la crfcme of Dallas’ restaurant cap- 
tains and waiters who had been at- 
tracted to the new culinary mecca. 
Furthermore, we heard that planes 
would be converging daily on Dallas 
with fresh ingredients from all over the 
world to stock the Oz larder for its 
French menu, which would change with 
the season. 

Naturally, after all this, satisfaction 
could hardly equal expectation. In spite 
of the masterful terrine of duck, the 
delicately poached chicken with morilles 
(sweet, wild mushrooms from France, 
rarely, if ever, seen on menus on this 
continent), and a glorious poached 



Give the Potion of Love. 



56 Proof. Imported by Foreign Vintages. Inc Great Neck. N.Y C 1975. 



Amaretto di Saronno. m 

The Onginal Amaretto. From the Village of Love. 



maretto di Saronno. Italy’s 

rare liqueur of love in this 

beautiful new veloured gift box. 

Historians tell us that in 1525 
a young widow created the original 
Amaretto di Saronno and gave it as 
a gift of love to Bernardino Luini, 
the artist who immortalized her in a 
famous fresco in Saronno, Italy. 

Her name is lost to history but 
what remains is the original 
Amaretto di Saronno with the magic 
of its intriguing taste and provoca- 
tive bouquet. 

We’ve even left a rose along- 
side our name as a reminder of 
how it all began 450 years ago. 

Try Amaretto di Saronno 
tonight. In this very seasonal way; 



The Bowl of Love 

Stir Vi bottle of Amaretto di Saronno with each 
quart (non-alcoholic) egg nog in a punchbowl. 
Add ice cubes. Sprinkle crushed Amaretti 
cookies or nutmeg over the top. 



Discover the many other ways 
to use Italy’s rare liqueur of love. 
Write for our free drink recipe book- 
let and food recipe booklet. 
“Gourmet Secrets!' Address: Foreign 
Vintages. Inc.. 98 Cutter Mill Road. 
Great Neck, New York 11021. 

Dept. 084. 
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turbot with sauce paloise (hollandaise 
with fresh mint), my first experience 
was jarring. The chrome and mirrored 
decor assaulted the eye, the service was 
razzmatazz, and the dining area was — 
and is — simply too loud. The neon/ Art 
Deco effect triumphs in the disco, yet 
in the restaurant it cannot overcome 
certain fundamental design flaws, most 
pronounced in the large expanse of 
plate-glass window obviously intended 
to let in sunshine for the Betty Crocker 
luncheon crowds. 

Since that first occasion, I have 
learned, yogi-like, to transcend the at- 
mosphere and commotion in order to 
deliver myself up to the business at 
hand — savoring the exquisite food. The 
more I dine at Oz, the more respect 1 
have for the culinary ambitions and 
achievements of the creator, manager, 
and chef. Furthermore, as time passes, I 
am glad to say, the service is becoming 
better orchestrated — and calmer. 

Like the Pyramid, it is possible to 
have, for about $50, a superb four- 
course dinner for two with a modestly 
priced bottle of wine (here, too, modest 
means around $12, though Oz also 
offers, in the French tradition, two very 
satisfactory house wines served en ca- 
rafe for $8). Yet it’s easy to abandon 
caution when you read the menu. 
How can you be prudent when 
you know you can begin with an aro- 
matic omelette stuffed with snails, a 
plump tomato filled with salmon 
mousse, gratinee of Brie (a velvety 
cream soup of mushrooms and leeks 
subtly infused with the king of French 
cheeses), a luscious cream of avocado 
soup, served cold in its own avocado 
shell, or, my favorite dish on any 
season’s menu, poached quenelles of 
sole in sauce Nantua — cloud-like dump- 
lings of sole and eggs, served swimming 
in a sauce richly pink with crawfish. 
(This dish has been eliminated from the 
winter menu, but the maitre d’ assures 
me it will reappear next summer.) 

For entrees, the striped bass cooked 
with fennel and served with Pernod 
sauce will transport you right to the 
French Riviera; and the turbot, the 
saddle of lamb, and the pheasant are 
all perfect. I’ve tried nearly everything 
and vouch for the mastery. Oz must be 
commended, too, for the excellent vege- 
table dishes which accompany the en- 
trees — for example, artichoke hearts 
with mushrooms, or a scallop of egg- 
plant topped with eggplant souffle, or 
ratatouille, or puree of potatoes and 
cauliflower, or simple glazed carrots. 
All are wonderful. The only shortcom- 
ings on the Oz menu are the desserts, 
although to a certain degree this is a 
matter of preference. Whereas Oz is 
proud of their light and airy chocolate 
mousse, I prefer it dark and heavy. I 
recommend the baked Alaska simply 
for the show, but none of the listed 



THE BARGAIN 
TABLE 

Take a cue from Jackie Onassis, 
who reportedly lunches on a bit of 
caviar, asparagus tips, and a glass of 
champagne. She doesn’t have to worry 
about the cost, but you may. Here’s 
how to sample the state’s best cuisine 
for $10 or less a meal (one person), 
plus tax. 

At the Pyramid, have the Pyramid 
salad ($2.50), the shrimp Rothschild 
($4.50), and a glass of wine ($2.25). 
Total: $9.25. 

At Oz, order the gourmet salad 
($3), the gratinee of Brie ($2), and a 
glass of wine ($1). Total: $6. 

When dining in the evenings at 
Tony’s, order the capon Smitane with 
a dinner salad ($6.75) plus a glass of 
wine ($1.75). Total: $8.50. Better yet 
go at noon and have a complete lunch 
consisting of the soup of the day ($1 ), 
red snapper Noisette with a green salad 
and rice or potatoes ($5.95), caramel 
custard ($1 ), and wine ($1.75). Total: 
$9.70. 



offerings is up to the imagination of the 
rest of the menu. 

The cordial tradition of the chef 
mingling occasionally with the guests is 
preserved at Oz, where Jean LaFont 
emerges from the kitchen more than 



any other chef I’ve ever seen. One 
evening, taken by the quenelles , I asked 
our captain to tell the chef if (I said //, 
but I meant when ) he were coming out, 
I’d like to give him my compliments. 
Lickety-split, there he was, standing by 
me in his tall white hat and apron. He 
received our compliments with smiles, 
then returned the gesture ten-fold by 
offering to prepare a sabayon for our 
dessert, compliments of the house. Af- 
ter an appropriate wait the captain 
brought out two large, long-stemmed 
goblets filled with the delicate egg con- 
coction, lightly touched with sweet wine 
and loaded with sliced fresh straw- 
berries. It is unfortunate that this des- 
sert is too demanding for the menu, for 
it surpasses all those listed. 

Located in a dry area. Oz is neces- 
sarily a private club (annual member- 
ships are $50; three-night memberships, 
$5). One extra for members is their Oz 
To Go service, with a sensible menu 
consisting mainly of dishes that travel 
well, like roast duckling, saddle of 
lamb, bouillabaisse, and beef Welling- 
ton. On one occasion when I ordered 
two fresh fish entrees — salmon and 
trout — each in its own very delicate 
sauce, everything, including the sauces, 
was perfectly intact when I served it two 
hours later. 

Dining at restaurants such as these 
harks back to times of moneyed ele- 
gance and upper-class refinement, but 



The Cellar Door has everything 
you’d find in the Old West. 
Except a sheriff. 




They tamed the Wild West behind the Cellar Door. 

It’s lavish and luxurious. With Tiffany lamps, crystal chan- 
deliers, and secluded booths with beaded curtains. Real 
antiques, and the rip-roaring best of the Old West. 

■ «■« Steaks comeTexas-size. Huge. And 

i ^fmmaoaaata t hey’re as tender as they are tasty. Try 

9. . the smoked beef, spareribs, or ham. 

Wj- “““ And don’t leave w.thout trying the 
cheesecake! It’s delicious. 

Use the American Express" Card at any of 
the Cellar Door restaurants. It’s welcome. Next 
time you’re dining out why don’t you try the 
Cellar Door. It’ll open up a whole old world. 

The American Express Card. Don’t leave home without it. 
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RED 

FOR CHRISTMAS 

Give him our vest of Christ- 
mas red English wool doe- 
skin tailored by us with brass 
buttons. Sizes 38 to 46, $42 

And the perfect match: our 
own make cotton oxford 
button-down collar Tatter- 
sall sport shirts come in red- 
black, blue-black or yellow- 
black on white. Sizes 14^2 to 
16^2, $18.50 








ftScns o' ® oys furnishings. J5at5 echoes 

201 FIELD STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 75270 
1300 MAIN STREET, HOUSTON, TEXAS 77002 



TRAVELER’S HOTEL 




Down by the Station 

is an evening off the beaten track 

Step back into Texas history and look forward to a unique dining 
experience. Down by the Station is a gourmet restaurant, private 
club and railroad museum in the now restored Traveler's Hotel. 
Come get away. 

5:30 to 11 p.m. weekdays, weekends til midnight 
300 East Main • Denison. Texas • 214-465-2372 



with the indulgence comes an anach- 
ronistic attitude toward the roles of host 
and guests, and by extension, toward 
women. Both the Pyramid and Oz have 
two separate menus, one with prices for 
the host, and one without for each 
guest. Time after time at both restau- 
rants I have called to reserve a table 
with special instructions that I will be 
the host, the gentleman with me my 
guest, and that I would like him to have 
the menu without prices. On one oc- 
casion at Oz I thought they had it down, 
considering all the whispering from 
receptionist to maitre d’ to captain. But, 
as usual, I got the menu without prices. 
Service, too, can be inexplicably male- 
oriented, as in the case of the bemused 
captain at Tony’s who did not know 
who should taste the wine after I had 
ordered our selection or who should be 
given the bill after I had requested it. 
You would think that restaurants which 
make their reputations by catering to a 
guest’s every whim could follow through 
on such simple and obvious requests. 

Tony’s has been described as the 
Rolls Royce of Houston restaurants for 
its glamour, sophistication, and expense. 
Compared with the strained modernity 
of the Pyramid and Oz, Tony’s is a 
welcome respite for those who prefer 
warm, traditional decor in the best of 
taste. Also, compared with the prices of 
the others, Tony’s is practically a steal. 
At the Pyramid, for example, quail 
Bacchus is $12.50 for two birds; at 
Tony’s, quail au Madere is $9.50 for 
three. In terms of the menu, wine list, 
service, and surroundings. Tony’s is the 
best in Houston. 

Plush and comfortable, the place has 
many fine touches. At the reception desk 
you can feast your eyes on a sump- 
tuous display of fine wines, flawless 
white mushrooms, fresh raspberries and 
strawberries in season, a frame of pros- 
ciutto , a platter of Nova Scotia salmon, 
and a tray of French cheeses (though 
the Brie I had for dessert one night was. 
unfortunately, over the hill). Fresh cut 
flowers accent all the tables, and the 
walls are hung with handsome and 
beautifully lighted abstract paintings. 
Other amenities are the nightly specials 
not on the menu, depending on what is 
fresh and available (one night a savory 
appetizer of fresh oysters and lump 
crab meat topped with rich Mornay); 
the generous use of truffles and mush- 
rooms; a subterranean wine cellar, 
stocked, Tony says, with over 40,000 
bottles; and the French proverbs on the 
menu, of which my favorite is “One 
does not age at the table.” 

Tony’s is a large restaurant, three or 
four times the size of the Pyramid or 
Oz, and the menu is equally extensive, 
even at lunch. Whereas the Pyramid 
and Oz list fifteen entrees, Tony’s lists 
thirty-four, the difference mainly in the 
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Midwest Hifi invites you 
to audition the loudspeaker 
breakthrough of 76. 



( 



Also of ’75 ,74/73 ,’72,71 ,’70,’69,’68,’67,’66,’65,’64,’63,’62,’61 ,’60,’59,’58, 
57,’56,’55,’54,’53,’52,’51 ,’50,’49,’48,’47,’46,’45,’44,’43,’42,’41 ,’40, and 1939, 



) 




The Klipschorn speaker is not a 
new idea; but it is such a good idea 
that it has not been 
improved upon since 
1939. 

Audio engineers 
have known for dec- 
ades that horn-type 
drivers are the most 
accurate sound repro- 
ducers. But it took the redoubtable 
Paul Klipsch to come up with a horn 
^ speaker that would 
fit the average-sized 
home. He did it with 
an in-corner design 
that actually employs 
the walls of the room 
as integral parts of a 
gigantic exponential 
horn. 

The result: the Klipschorn speak- 
er produces only one-tenth as much 




distortion as conven- 
tional direct-radiator 
speakers. 

Klipsch speakers 
are not mass-produc- 
ed or mass-marketed — 
we at Midwest Hifi 
are proud to be among 
the small, exclusive 
group of dealers se- 
lected to distribute 
them. We have Klipsch speakers in a 
variety of styles and finishes, and we 
invite you to 
see and hear 
them soon in 
the Midwest 
Hifi listening 
room nearest 
you. 

We want you to have better sound, and 
we don’t think you can do any better 
than speakers by Klipsch. 



Midwest 

Nil I 




"We want you to have better sound.” 

Dallas/North: 8846 Spring Valley Road, (214) 238-0441 . Dallas/Northeast: 6515 East Northwest Highway, (214) 
361-9292. Warehouse/Showplace: 3309 East J.W. Carpenter Freeway, Irving, (214) 438-1252. Fort Worth: 6505 
Camp Bowie Boulevard, (817) 731-0741. Houston/Westheimer: 861 7 Westheimer, (713) 784-2713. Houston/ 
Rice University: 2418 University Boulevard, (713) 524-3054. Cleveland-Ohio, Chicago & Suburbs, Champaign/ 
Urbana, and Sterling/Rock Falls— Illinois, Madison and Whitewater— Wisconsin. Shop at home from our Whole- 
sale and Mail Order Division in Irving, Texas 75062 or Downers Grove, Illinois 60515. We gladly honor Master- 
Charge and BankAmericard. 
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Landscaping and Garden Center — Specimen 
trees and shrubs, foliage plants, baskets and 
containers — 655-61 71 

Galleries — Patio accessories, furniture, art, 
statuary and fountains — 655-6171 
Gazebo — a garden restaurant with patios, 
decks, and a brass bar — 655-6190 

Also 

Artiques, Ltd. — a unique specialty gift, jewelry and antique 
shop— 655-3610 

Boutique Los Patios — gowns, sportswear, 

White-Collum and Assoc., Inc. — interior design studios, fur- 
niture and accessories — 656-2260 

2015 NE Loop 410 at Salado Creek 
San Antonio, Texas 78217 



Sunday, Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday 
and Friday will now 




thinking Saturday’s is one of those specialty 
food places, it isn’t. The Lunch and Dinner 
menus are extensive and well-selected. 

And, of course, your favorite companion cocktail 
is always readily available. At Saturday’s. 

The all week place. 

2900M Anderson Lane, Austin, Texas. 
Telephone (512) 451-7314 



A unique environment along 
the cool banks of Salado Creek 

'PatiM 




HIGH, HIGHER, 
HIGHEST 





Tony's 


Oz 


Pyramid 


Prosciutto & melon 


$2.50 


$4.00 


$4.50 


Smoked salmon 1 


3.00 


4.50 


6.50 


Roast duckling 


14.50 


20.00 


22.00 


Green salad 2 




5.00 


5.00 


Dessert souffle 


7.00 


9.00 


6.00 


Tax 


1.35 


2.12 


2.20 


St. Emilion 3 


15.00 


18.00 


26.00 


Tip 


8.00 


10.00 


12.00 


Total 


$51.35 


$72,624 $84.20 


* Prices are for a meal for two. 




1 Pyramid and Oz 


list Irish 


salmon 


Tony's 


lists Nova Scotia 


salmon. 


Pyramid 


includes 



a glass of aquavit. 

2 No price is listed under Tony’s because salad 
comes with entree. 

2 Pyramid and Oz list the same Chateau Mag- 
delaine 1970; Tony’s lists Chateau Pavie 
1970, which is of equal quality. 

♦ The $5 three-day membership makes the 
final tab at Oz $77.62. 



multiplicity of veal and fish dishes. 
Accolades are in order for the pate 
maison (rich with goose liver and truf- 
fles); exquisitely fresh salads, particular- 
ly the mushroom vinaigrette and the 
tomato emince; the whitest, most tender 
veal I’ve ever eaten (a star for the pic- 
cata with truffles and mushrooms); and 
the unbelievably tall souffles (my favor- 
ite is the chocolate — dark and rich, 
dusted with confectioner’s sugar and 
served with a light creme anglaise ). Yet 
criticism is equally in order for the over- 
cooked trout, the souffle potatoes fried 
in overused grease, and the poorly pre- 
pared rack of lamb. 

Although the service at Tony’s is 
attentive, the presentation of food is 
disappointing, for only a few dishes are 
set forth with real panache. One, the 
whole trout Veronique, is wheeled to 
the table in its poacher for approval 
before it is carved, served, and sauced. 
The same is true for the rack of lamb 
persillee and the Chateaubriand bou- 
quettere. Otherwise the entrees are 
brought out of the kitchen already on 
the plates, under lids, the orders stacked 
one atop the other like servings at a 
hospital — not the best form for such a 
fine restaurant. Yet despite these lapses, 
an evening at Tony’s is a pleasant and 
memorable experience, even if the over- 
all quality of its food is surpassed by 
Oz and the Pyramid. 

A last word about Oz. No one, espe- 
cially those who have made the pil- 
grimage to France’s best tables, can 
deny that Oz, with its flair and imagina- 
tion, its innovative menu, its eye to sea- 
sonal specialties, and its masterful kitch- 
en, is the most exciting restaurant in the 
state. 
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Diamonds by Corrigans. 

Exceptional even in the Corrigan collections of diamond jewelry, these 
distinguished pieces in platinum. A. Earrings with marquise and pear-shaped 
diamonds, $17,500. B. Marquise diamond solitaire, $55,000. C. Necklace of 
brilliant-cut diamonds, $21,000. D. Pin-Pendant with marquise, brilliant-cut, 
and emerald-cut diamonds, $16,500. 

Something Beautiful for Everyone. SM 






v—^Jewelers^Since 1914 

Dallas • Ft. Worth • Houston • Austin • Tyler • El Paso 
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Books 



by Michael Mewshaw 



OH, WHAT A LOVELY 
WAR BOOK 



James Jones, that master of combat fiction, has written a 
documentary classic on the World War II foot soldier. 




WWII: A Chronicle of Soldiering 

by James Jones; graphic direction by 

Art Weithas 

Grosset & Dunlap, $25 

Publishers, like movie producers, have 
long known how to put together market- 
able packages. Since the public seems 
obsessed by celebrities, the idea is to 
turn loose a literary celebrity on a show 
biz personality, star athlete, or famous 
event, let him ramble flatulently, sprin- 
kle the text liberally with glossy graph- 
ics, and sit back and watch the royal- 
ties roll in. The formula appears to have 
incalculable potential. What Norman 
Mailer did with Marilyn Monroe — 
mainly indulge in an orgy of specula- 
tion and insinuation — others have done 
with the Fonda family, Joe Namath, the 
Rolling Stones, the Mafia, and Muham- 
mad Ali. So why not try every possible 
combination? Even now someone some- 
where must be fantasizing that Muham- 
mad Ali could write a poem about Ali 
McGraw and call it “Ali on Ali.” Or 
vice versa. 

When WWll: A Chronicle of Soldier- 
ing arrived, I feared it was another 
scissors-and-paste package, a non-book, 
the kind you send a distant relative for 
Christmas, knowing it will start off on 
the coffee table and end up as a door- 
stop. But I was dead wrong. Having 
read and respected James Jones’ fiction, 
especially From Here to Eternity and 
The Thin Red Line, I should have re- 
called his gritty integrity, his commit- 
ment to recording without adornment or 
melodrama what he observed and ex- 
perienced during the war, and, above all 
else, his empathy with the common foot 
soldier. 

While any other novelist might have 
accepted the assignment to write the 
text for a book of World War II graphic 
art, most of them would have been 
tempted to sail off on hot air, offering 
a windy and superficial overview. But 
Jones zeroes in on the foxholes, cock- 
pits, and gunnery stations where men 
struggled and died to carry out the grand 
strategy. In a sense. Jones’ entire career 
has been notable for this attempt to give 
voice to the emotions and ambitions, 
the wrenching defeats and exhilarating 
victories, of millions of anonymous 
soldiers who couldn't speak for them- 



selves. As he remarks in WWll, “. . . his- 
tory is in fact written by the upper 
classes for the upper classes. And if that 
is so, then the whole history of my gen- 
eration's World War II has been writ- 
ten, not wrongly so much, but in a way 
that gave precedence to the viewpoints 
of strategists, tacticians and theorists, 
but gave little more than lip service to 
the viewpoint of the hairy, swiftly aging, 
fighting lower class soldier.” Jones has 
helped correct this imbalance. 

After the widespread reaction against 
Viet Nam, it may surprise some people 
to learn that, although WW II has come 
to be seen as a “good war” with clear- 
cut issues, the young men of that era 
were no more eager than their counter- 
parts in the Sixties to have their brains 
blown out. In fact, there was outright 
resentment among them, prompted in 
part by their realization that while they 
crawled through the mud, “. . . others 
were calculating . . . how they might 
make fortunes from the upcoming social 
and industrial change-over from peace 
to war. Or wrangling jobs or commis- 
sions from their senators and representa- 
tives which would keep them out of 
combat and put them where the high 
living would be taking place.” 

But they went to war nevertheless, 
and after some early reverses in North 
Africa and the Pacific, American sol- 



diers fought with increasing efficiency 
and ferocity. The mystery, as Jones 
points out, is what makes such men risk 
their lives. Pride, group pressure, and 
patriotism, though important motives, 
cannot entirely account for this willing- 
ness to accept inhuman sacrifices and 
the constant assaults on flesh and 
psyche. 

And if there are any doubts about 
what these sacrifices and traumas were, 
Jones renders them in graphic detail, 
not to shock the faint-hearted or to 
satisfy the sadist, but simply to show 
the price that was paid day after day. 
"One sailor told of seeing a bomb land 
beside a buddy who was just starting to 
climb an exterior ship’s ladder. When 
the fumes cleared, he saw the concus- 
sion had blown the buddy completely 
through the ladder and into neatly rec- 
tangular chunks the size of ladder open- 
ings.” 

While most war art is almost by defi- 
nition bloodless propaganda, many of 
the pictures in WWll support Jones’ 
uncompromising vision of carnage and 
horror. The graphics and the text com- 
plement each other, combining to bring 
the battles palpably and sometimes ap- 
pallingly alive, particularly in the case 
of a series of paintings by Texas artist 
Tom Lea. 

Finally, Jones is forced to speculate. 

Illustration by H. Brodie from WWll 
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Warm 
up to 
winter 




at the 

Houston 

Oaks. 



Put some sizzle into the season. 
With our Winter Warmer. 

A cozy evening for two at the 
Houston Oaks for just $36.95 per 
night. Plus two complimentary 
drinks, guaranteed to tickle your 
toes. At the Lion Bar, the Savoy 
Room or the Galleria Roof. 

And if you wish, you can also 
enjoy a candlelit, prime rib dinner 
for two in the Savoy Room for just 
$20.00, a substantial savings. 

Or warm up to all the fun in- 
side the Houston Oaks Galleria Mall. 
Where you can browse and buy at 
over 110 shops. Enjoy theaters, res- 
taurants and bars. Cut the ice at an 
indoor skating rink. And snuggle up 
and dance to the music at our very 
own Galleria Roof. 



Go ahead. Put some sizzle 
into the season. With our Winter 
Warmer. Offer good any Friday, 
Saturday, or Sunday night from 
November 7th through January 
18th. Or any night during the holi- 
day season, December 20th through 
January 4th. Reservations must be 
made in advance. 

Just write the Houston Oaks, 
5011 Westheimer, Houston, 77027. 
Or call 623-4300 in Houston or our 
toll-free number: 800-228-3000. 
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“There had to be something somewhere 
in all of them, all of us, that loved it. 
Some dark, aggressive, masochistic side 
of us . . . that makes us want to spray 
our blood in the air, throw our blood 
away, for some damned misbegotten 
ideal or other. Whether the ideal is 
morally right or wrong makes no dif- 
ference so long as the desire to fight for 
it remains in us. . . . Cynical as it 
sounds, one is about led to believe that 
only the defeated and the dead really 
hate war. And, of course, as we all 
know, they do not count." 

Unlike other coffee table books, 
WWII: A Chronicle of Soldiering will 
still be read years from now because 
James Jones has told the truth and told 



it well, bringing attention not only to 
the harsh realities of war, but also to his 
own stature as a writer. 

A Street in Marrakech 

by Elizabeth War nock Fernea 
Doubleday, $8.95 

For nearly twenty years now Eliza- 
beth Warnock Fernea has accompanied 
her husband, Robert, an anthropologist 
at the University of Texas, on his field 
trips to the Moslem world. In order to 
assist him with his work, win acceptance 
in the communities where they have 
lived, and overcome a sense of personal 
isolation, Mrs. Fernea has learned 
Arabic, patiently endured countless 



physical and psychological difficulties, 
and even gone into purdah when it 
seemed appropriate. 

Based on these experiences, she has 
written three books — Guests of the 
Sheik , a chronicle of life in a small Iraqi 
village. A View of the Nile , her record 
of years spent in Cairo and Nubia, and. 
most recently, A Street in Marrakech, 
the story of her stay in the medina of 
one of Morocco’s imperial cities. Like 
all her work, the new book offers inter- 
esting and often quite valuable insights 
into the condition of Moslem women. 
Far from being passive or submissive, 
most of them seem to exert a powerful 
influence within the family and, indi- 
rectly, throughout the society. This is 
not to say that their lot is an easy one 
or that they have been “liberated” in the 
way Western women understand the 
word, but their situation, as Mrs. Fernea 
indicates, has to be viewed in the cor- 
rect social, economic, and religious con- 
text. 

And to gain this perspective, as Mrs. 
Fernea learned, requires patience, luck, 
and resourcefulness. Despite her knowl- 
edge of languages and her background 
in Arab affairs, she found that the 
Moroccan women preferred to remain 
distant, safely screened off by veils and 
walls. Conditioned by their colonial ex- 
perience to distrust foreigners and 
trained by tradition to center their lives 
on the extended family, they had no 
inclination to strike up the kind of ca- 
sual friendship which has become one of 
the hallmarks of American rootlessness. 

The Femeas, like other foreigners, 
were left to fend for themselves, and 
much of A Street in Marrakech con- 
cerns their efforts to cope with indif- 
ference and occasional hostility, while 
at the same time trying to stay open and 
receptive to the people. They adapted 
to the strange place and even stranger 
food, accepted the discomforts of an un- 
heated house, finally managed to enroll 
their children in a French school, and 
gradually learned to contend with the 
crowds which jostled and taunted them 
in the streets. 

Then almost as soon as they suc- 
ceeded in becoming as tough and inde- 
pendent as the Moroccans, they began 
to find friends and receive invitations 
to dinners, weddings, and religious festi- 
vals. The gates never did open altogether 
for the American family — they knew 
better than to expect that — but Mrs. 
Fernea made the best of her opportuni- 
ties and passes on to the reader a wealth 
of information about the country, the 
people, and their customs. 

Considering the difficulties she en- 
countered, one hates to carp, but at 
times the structure and technique of A 
Street in Marrakech undercut Mrs. Fer- 
nea’s hard-won material. Though the 
book is basically a hybrid, a cross be- 
tween ethnography and travel literature, 
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she attempts to tell her story in a more 
or less novelistic fashion, using scenes, 
characters, and long stretches of dia- 
logue to make her points. This might 
have been effective had the author dem- 
onstrated a firmer grasp of fictional de- 
vices, but her talent appears to be for 
conventional exposition; when she turns 
her back on it, the result can be 
unfortunate. Because Mrs. Fernea’s ear 
isn’t as skillful as her eye, the dialogue 
in particular sounds stilted and con- 
trived: 

“Oh, that’s beautiful. Bob!" breathed 
Alta. “What is it?" 

“The Koutoubia, oldest and most 
famous of all the buildings in the city.” 
“How old?" asked David. 

“Built when the city was built, in the 
twelfth century." 

"Eight hundred years! Wow!” ex- 
claimed Laila. 

Dramatic scenes present more prob- 
lems, for Mrs. Fernea lacks a novelist’s 
sense of selectivity. While the action 
tends to sprawl and repeat itself, crucial 
ideas and events lose their impact. 

Far better are those occasions when 
Mrs. Fernea conveys her observations 
directly and succinctly. “Aisha had told 
me that the bride would go in procession 
to her groom about midnight, when the 
marriage would be consummated in the 
groom’s house. A loud drumming and 
ululation erupted onto Rue Tresor as 
the last guests spilled out of Hassan's 
house, and I caught glimpses of the pro- 
cession from my window. At four-thirty 
another smaller procession passed back; 
the news was being conveyed to the 
bride’s parents that all was well, Rabia 
was a virgin. At breakfast time a third 
procession brought the bride’s blood- j 
stained bloomers back to be washed I 
ceremonially by the bride’s mother. No 
one undressed for the consummation of 
the marriage; it was considered indec- 
orous, to make love while nude." 

It is in passages like this — and for- 
tunately they are frequent in A Street 
in Marrakech — that one catches Eliza- 
beth Fernea at her best. Unlike the still- 
born novelistic sections, the accuracy 
and s'mplicity of her insights can bring 
the entire city and its people alive. 

Recommended Reading: 

Fiction and Poetry by Texas Women; 
New and Experimental Literature, 
both edited by James White. Two 
new books from the Texas Center 
for Writers Press, Midland, Texas. 
Price of each, cloth $9.95, paper 
$5.95. 

Collected Stories of William Goyen, 
by William Goyen. Doubleday, 
$7.95. 

Nicholson at Large, by Ward Just. An 
uneven but often interesting novel 
about Washington, D.C., by a noted 
journalist. Atlantic/ Little, Brown, 
$8.95.* 
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Performance 



by W. L. Taitte 



KEEPING UP 

WITH JONES 

With the Bradleyville Trilogy, Dallas actor Preston Jones has 
taken his place as a major American playwright. 




The news is out: Texas has a play- 
wright. Preston Jones’ Bradleyville 
Trilogy , first produced last year at the 
Dallas Theater Center, where Jones is a 
resident company member, is scheduled 
for Broadway in the spring after a trial 
run at Washington’s Kennedy Center. 
One play of the Trilogy, The Last Meet- 
ing of the Knights of the White Mag- 
nolias, is also this year’s offering of the 
American Playwrights Theatre, which 
assures its production by repertory and 
college theaters all over the country; 
even the Theater Center’s rival for Texas 
theatrical leadership, Houston’s Alley 
Theatre, plans to mount the work this 
season. Negotiations for publication and 
movie rights are in progress. And as if 
all that weren’t enough to show that 
Jones’ reputation is to be reckoned with, 
a new play, A Place on the Magdalena 
Flats, will have its world premiere at 
the Theater Center in January. 

Though Texas has had its share of 
novelists, Jones seems to be the first 
playwright to build a national reputation 
from here. Indeed, in past years this 
would hardly have been possible. Until 
very recently theatrical reputations in 
this country were made in one place: 
Broadway, New York, New York. Even 
now it takes an extraordinary circum- 
stance, like being picked up by the 
American Playwrights Theatre for a 
play to achieve wide production without 
a New York success. There can be no 
denying that how the Big Apple re- 
ceives the Trilogy will still be important 
for Jones. But that he has begun to 
build a national reputation on a Dallas 
base is nonetheless remarkable; that he 
plans a future firmly planted there is 
news as happy as it is unprecedented. 

Jones’ roots in the Dallas Theater 
Center run deep, since he has been one 
of its most useful actors for almost four- 
teen years. He met his wife Mary Sue 
on stage there. Since she is the Theater 
Center’s assistant director as well as an 
accomplished actress and designer, the 
couple’s ties to the institution and to 
Dallas are doubly strong. Though his 
new obligations to his writing career 
prevent him from acting as much as be- 
fore (his Rockefeller Fellowship frees 
him to work on new plays), Jones found 
time to star with his wife in this season’s 
Theater Center opener, Eduardo de 



Filippo’s Saturday, Sunday, Monday. 

Jones is a fine actor, with a relaxation 
that takes over the stage as though he 
owned it; he always gets the roles Henry 
Fonda would do in the movies. But, as 
good as stage experience is for a play- 
wright (one wishes that more of them 
had it), it is not often that an actor 
pushing 40 becomes an important writer. 
Credit for the nourishing atmosphere 
that made this flowering possible must 
go to Theater Center Managing Director 
Paul Baker’s policy of fostering many 
kinds of creativity in the members of the 
company. Four of this year’s seven 
major Theater Center productions, for 
instance, are original plays by company 
members; more original scripts will be 
produced on the smaller Down Center 
Stage. Except for Washington’s Arena 
Stage, no American regional theater can 
compete with the Theater Center in the 
number and quality of original plays 
done, and it is thus fitting that Dallas 
should be the first to discover an im- 
portant playwright. 

Jones says that writing had always 
been in the back of his mind (his mas- 
ter’s thesis from Trinity University 
was a play he now disowns), but he 
admits that he probably would never 
have done the Trilogy if he had not 
been at the Theater Center. He has other 
resources to draw on besides his the- 
atrical experience — his boyhood and 
youth are important to the creation of 
his plays — but the intimate knowledge 



of how a play works and how a theater 
works are unparalleled assets. Jones’ 
ability to carry on his other duties 
around the theater while writing his 
plays shows how accustomed he is to 
the whole business; he says that much 
of The Oldest Living Graduate, the 
third play of the Trilogy, was written 
while he manned the box office. 

There’s a kind of tension between 
Jones’ offstage role as the good ol’ boy 
from the Southwest and this sophisti- 
cated big-city actor and writer who plays 
him. I suspect Jones likes to build up 
the side of himself that resembles the 
West Texas characters in his plays when 
he’s faced with out-of-staters who can’t 
quite believe somebody so far from New 
York can read and write, let alone think 
up plays. He claims, though, that it was 
only an accident that a publicity photo 
much used in the first days of his suc- 
cess as a writer showed him in a big 
Stetson hat; he was just in costume for 
the character he played in the Theater 
Center production of Knights of the 
White Magnolias. 

Contrast the picture of the man in a 
Stetson and dressed in denim with the 
reality of a writer with the best agent 
in the country (Audrey Wood) who has 
arranged for one of the most important 
producers (Robert Whitehead) to have 
one of the most important directors 
(Alan Schneider) introduce the writer’s 
work to Broadway. The politics behind 
such an arrangement are formidable. 
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Jones leaves them to his agent, says that 
that’s what he pays her for. Similarly 
he is staying out of the way of prepara- 
tions for the New York production. 
He’s available for rewrites if they need 
him, is in fact always tinkering with 
the scripts, wouldn’t miss the New York 
premiere for the world. But meanwhile 
he’s got important things to do, like 
writing plays. 

The new one, Magdalena Flats, is set 
on a ranch in New Mexico, not in Mum- 
ford County, Texas, which Jones imag- 
ined as the location of Bradleyville and 
which would not be far from Big Spring 
if it were real. Jones’ branching out into 
new territory is a bit of a disappoint- 
ment for Trilogy fans who thought he 
had staked out a permanent, exclusive 
spot something like Faulkner's Yok- 
napatawpha. Far from springing from a 
conscious plan to establish a little world 
for the rest of his work, though, The 
Bradleyville Trilogy just grew. First 
there was one play, then another, and 
then Jones asked himself, “Why not a 
third?’’ 

This seemingly casual independence 
of the plays' origins in spite of a com- 
mon setting and shared characters is all 
the more remarkable in view of the 
success of the experiment — putting all 
three together in a single evening — that 
the Theater Center tried in the end of 
the Trilogy's December 1974 run. 
Knights of the White Magnolia, a com- 



pact comedy in which the last chapter 
of a KKK-like social fraternity breaks 
up because of changing times, was 
played in one long unit in between acts 
of the Oldest Living Graduate , which 
presents the last days of Colonel J. C. 
Kincaid, the salty and cantankerous 
comic hero of Knights. The Oldest Liv- 
ing Graduate was in turn sandwiched 
into Lu Ann Hampton Laverty Ober- 
lander, which traces the life and loves of 
the title character from 1953 to 1973. 
By the time twenty years of the history 
of Bradleyville’s inhabitants had gone 
by, the Trilogy had taken on a density 
and depth only hinted at in the plays 
viewed separately. The nearly seven 
hours of the whole Trilogy vividly bring 
to life Jones’ theme, his meditation on 
the effects of time on a place and its 
people, on the rural West Texas life that 
progress has left behind. 

Jones says that there is no chance of 
such evenings in New York, except per- 
haps as an opening-night gala. Union 
wages and the perils of midtown Man- 
hattan will prevent Broadway from see- 
ing the Trilogy all at a sitting, and in- 
stead the individual plays will be ro- 
tated as they were for most of their 
Dallas run. It is folly to predict New 
York’s reaction to any play, especially 
these so far removed from its own pro- 
vincial preoccupations. But it is fun to 
speculate what might happen if the plays 
receive the acclaim they deserve. 



Jones plans to continue using the 
Theater Center as his workshop. In his 
contracts he reserves the Center’s right 
to produce any of his plays first. Picture 
a future in which the first productions 
of new plays by an important American 
playwright are not opened in New York, 
not tried out in New Haven, but are to 
be seen as a matter of course in Dallas. 
Imagine a playwright whose reputation 
cuts him off neither from the part of the 
world he knows best nor from continued 
practical involvement in the theater. 
These are pleasant visions, and Jones 
has already served notice on the world 
that it is not going to trap him into pat- 
terns that might keep him from fulfill- 
ing them. He’s keeping his ties to the 
past and to his theater, and he’s not 
about to get into any ruts, either. He has 
even let it be known he is not necessarily 
tied to the rural environment he has 
evoked so well in his first three plays. 
One new one he’s got in mind is a 
comedy set right in Dallas itself. 

Meanwhile Preston Jones has begun 
by giving us qualities we couldn't find 
before in American drama. It’s not just 
the way the plays come to be and their 
place of origin that are different, but the 
plays themselves. Most American play- 
wrights have used Strindberg for a 
model, or Ibsen: American plays have 
tended to be self-consciously experi- 
mental in form when they haven’t been 
tightly didactic, thesis-ridden, or in- 
volutedly neurotic. Following more in 
the tradition of Chekhov, The Bradley- 
ville Trilogy achieves a lyrical realism, 
stretched out along a lazy span of time 
and leavened with comedy. Like its 
author, it achieves the rare feat of look- 
ing relaxed on stage. A realistic setting, 
old-fashioned characters viewed in the 
round and shaped with love: these 
would seem the most traditional ele- 
ments of American theater. But who, if 
you think of it, has given them to us be- 
fore? In our novels, yes, we have plenty 
instances of fully achieved realism. But 
our theater has always been too busy 
with other things, like keeping up with 
the latest European fads and fashions, 
to give us these basic pleasures. There 
has never really been a great American 
realist playwright. Not even a compe- 
tent one, in the manner of our regional 
novelists, has entered the general reper- 
tory. 

The Bradleyville Trilogy just might 
begin to fill this great vacuum. Jones’ 
battle of New York begins with one 
particularly good omen. There are less 
than a half dozen playwrights in the 
history of our theater who can claim, at 
the end of a career, three plays of sub- 
stance that work on the stage. Preston 
Jones, at the beginning of his, already 
has the three. With luck, and with per- 
severance in his resolve to stay home 
working, he may have many more to his 
credit.# 
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Lifestyles 



by Shelby Hearon 



BETTER WED 
THAN DEAD 



Some modest applause for a beleaguered institution. 




Although I regularly write our col- 
lege-aged daughter to take her time and 
not to think she must get married, she 
and our other children are not disillu- 
sioned about marriage. Like their 
friends, they believe in the institution 
if not in the way their parents practice 
it. They plan to carry the load of matri- 
mony with a grace and style they find 
lacking in us; they do not question that 
what they plan to carry might better be 
dumped along the way. 

This daughter and her male friend 
are quite dismayed by a couple we 
know who are long-time colleagues and 
lovers but who maintain separate apart- 
ments. “But why don’t they get married? 
You don’t have the same commitment.” 
My teenaged son looks disapprovingly 
at stories in the papers about swinging 
couples: “I believe in monogamy,” he 
says. “That’s the only way to really get 
close to each other.” 

In my own family we are traditional- 
ly believers in marriage. I was married 
on the same date in June as my grand- 
mother and my mother, the third gen- 
eration to share this common anniver- 
sary. Year after year we all calculate 
how long each of us has been together. 
When my parents cut the golden cake 
for their fiftieth year, my husband and 
I will wield the silver knife for our 
twenty-fifth. 

In the books I have written the hero- 
ines believe in marriage, too — all of 
them have participated in at least one. 
But, like their real-life counterparts, 
most fictional husbands and wives try to 
juggle their prescribed roles, hoping that 
the load will get easier when, for ex- 
ample, he gets that business partnership 
or she gets all her little ones in school. 
Most of them do not question that mar- 
riage is constituted by their house, their 
possessions, and their rising goals for 
themselves and their children. 

Each of the women in my fictional 
marriages, like females in our era, went 
from her father’s name and home to her 
husband’s, just as each of the men went 
from being the achiever his parents re- 
quired of him to being the professional 
man the community expected. Both 
came to a legal union of two persons 
without knowing who they were as indi- 
viduals. Both have taken on the roles 
which they were taught meant marriage. 

Shelby Hearon' s most recent novel is 
Hannah’s House. 
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This role taking was brought home to 
me by my daughter when I rented an 
office space. She observed the oasis I 
had created for myself: monochromatic, 
full of texture but no Art, rows of 
books on boards and cement blocks, a 
mason jar of shells. 

“You are not like I thought at all. 
This looks like a science lab. The things 
in the house I thought were you — who 
are they for?” 

And I couldn’t really say who they 
were for, the paintings and rug and 
bright guest towels and soaps and house 
plants. My husband? But did I have any 
idea what sort of room he would create 
if he lived alone? Not really. It seemed 
likely that the house we lived in looked 
as it did because of our somewhat hap- 
hazard attempt to copy what we thought 
home ought to look like. We have a 
china pattern that my roommate sug- 
gested, some sterling like my mother’s, 
a refinished chest from our army days 
when all the wives were into Early 
American, the favorite shade of blue of 
an artist friend. 

By contrast, I studied the rooms of 
my children — hers looking like a cross 
between a Mexican market and an art 
gallery, and his, between a reference 
library and a computer center — and 
tried to imagine what sort of house 
might evolve from two such distinct 



persons living together. 

I thought if I were starting over now, 
I would take only those things which are 
clearly me: a black-and-white picture 
called Jr. Cross and the Cadillac, an ink 
drawing of an anteater, a stack of books 
underlined and with the pages bent, 
each of which has been at one time or 
another all things to me, a typewriter, 
the mason jar of shells. Then, if I 
moved in with a man (like my husband 
perhaps) who brought with him a De- 
sign Research bed, a Charles Russell 
cowboy, maps of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition, a framed picture of him and 
his first girl at a Stan Kenton dance, 
and a basset hound, there would be 
some matter of logistics. We would have 
to decide where to put the jar of shells 
and the sock-hop photo. If I added a 
Navajo rug for his basset to sleep on 
and he added a Marcel Breuer chair for 
me to sit in, then, at best, we might 
achieve a new statement of ourselves in 
our new surroundings. But, if not, we 
would at least be certain that we were 
each visible. 

This problem of not knowing who we 
are is primary among married people 
of my generation. Several times when I 
have spoken to a small group, such as a 
book club, I have gone around the room 
and asked each woman to tell us who 
she is without mentioning her husband 
lliimraied by Dan Gliddcn 
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or children, and to tell where she wants 
to be in ten years without mentioning 
either. Some awful silences have re- 
sulted. With a similar group of men, I 
could ask each to tell me who he is and 
where he wants to be in ten years with- 
out mentioning his profession, and there, 
would be the same loss for words. Few 
men know who they are apart from 
their wage-earning jobs, just as few 
women do apart from their care-taking 
functions. 

I would hope that our children would 
orient their personality while they are 
still single. On my son’s college applica- 
tion he was careful to distinguish job 
from identity in the blanks asking for 
educational goals. Rather than confus- 
ing the two, he put down those things 
he might want to do as a means to 
achieve or finance those things that he 
wanted to be. 

The one time that members of our 
family do come together as separate 
people is for the month of June in 
Aspen. For that space of time I am not 
wife and mother. We are peers for that 
brief span because no one goes to an 
office or to a school or stays home. No 
one says, “I don’t have a clean shirt,” 
as Whale-of-a-Wash is the same six 
blocks from all of us, or “What’s for 
supper?” as those who want to eat are 
glad enough to shop the market and 
carry the sacks. 

But it is not only that the condomini- 
um requires little care and we all share 
it or that we all provide what we can 
do best (the teenagers carry heavier 
backpacks than we do; we buy more of 
the groceries), it is also and mainly that 
each person’s time is her own or his 
own. We are, for that month, all being 
what we want to be. In Aspen I can 
write from six in the morning to six at 
night or midnight if I like, with no more 
interruption than a knock on the door 
to ask, “Are you hiking out tomorrow?” 
or “Do you want to come up and have 
a beer with us?” 

This way of living creates a terrific 
reentry problem when we come home. 
At the outskirts of town I become a wife 
and mother in the eyes of the commu- 
nity and the family, and, once in the 
house again, we parents become au- 
thority figures and the high school and 
college adults slip again into the status 
of dependents: roles none of us par- 
ticularly like but none of us seem able 
to avoid. 

Except in Colorado, I have been un- 
able to order my life by my own priori- 
ties, not the culture’s. However, when 
my husband and I have begun preparing 
ourselves for when the children are 
gone, our pattern of living seems to be 
a direct extension of our student days. 
Much as we used to study at adjoining 
tables in the university libraries, taking 
time out before going home for “a kiss 
and a Coke,” as the phrase was, now we 



work at desks upstairs some evenings in 
adjoining rooms until it is time for a 
drink and bed. 

Although a step for us, this experi- 
menting is probably wasted on the chil- 
dren. They will doubtless remember the 
hazy view of marriage they got when 
they were young, in the days when I 
still had a washing machine at home and 
their father oiled the lawn mower and 
there were art, ballet, music, and tennis 
lessons, carpools, and committees. 

My worry is that, when their time 
comes, they will not protest that past 
view, that they will assume society’s 
expectations and carry its load just as 
we did. Only, in their case there will be 
additional burdens to those imposed on 
us: not only will they have to share an 
active social and sexual and cultural 
and communal life, and rear and edu- 
cate and motivate their children, and 
furnish and fill and maintain their 
homes, but, the women will also be ex- 
pected to perform in the job market- 
place, as their mothers were not, and 
the men to put in many hours of par- 
enting, which their fathers did not. 

My worry is that all of this on the 
shoulders of those soon to be going into 
marriage will provide them with an- 
swers no better than ours to the ultimate 
question: Given its limitations, why 
marriage? 

My personal answer is that the 
strength of marriage is in the relation- 



ship it provides. I mean by this the 
sense of continuing commitment to one 
person with whom you have wrestled 
through those stages of both your lives 
in which you have at least attempted to 
find your adult identities, find your 
life’s work, and achieve that intimacy 
which reveals all of you and accepts all 
of the other person. The strength of 
such a relationship is that you do not 
have to present a disguised front: you 
are known, you can relax into your im- 
perfections, you do not have to invent 
yourself again each day as you do with 
strangers. This means, on the other 
hand, that you are not allowed to invent 
yourself again each day, for you must 
live with the past errors and past prom- 
ises of such a long-term union. 

The word relationship also means for 
me the whole network of kinship which 
surrounds a marriage: the birthdays you 
remember, the wrinkled cheeks you 
kiss, the ill tempers you make allow- 
ances for, in those who become, after a 
time, a part of your life. 

To cut out these others is to cut out a 
large part of yourself. How can you 
both not be kin to the three-year-old 
nephew who looks up from his cereal to 
welcome you in the trust that you will 
always be returning? How can I not be 
related always to the ancient great-aunt, 
now in a rest home, who waits for the 
sound of my voice bearing the news 
which cheers her day? * 
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Film 



by Marie Brenner 



SMALLER 
THAN LIFE 



Sidney Lumet again takes a true story and shrinks it for the 
screen. Joseph Losey raises the hackneyed to the sublime. 



To understand why I can’t stuff Dog 
Day Afternoon into your Christmas 
stocking, you have to understand how I 
feel about Sidney Lumet, the film’s 
director. Now Lumet is a small director 
and there are those who love him, but 
I am, as you may be guessing, not 
among them. Mostly because I don’t 
see Lumet as a director these days. To 
me, he’s a metaphor for a phenomenon 
in Hollywood which I call the theory of 
Upward Failure. 

Upward Failure describes the ability, 
not unique to Hollywood at all, which 
enables schemers of marginal talent to 
fail at larger and larger projects while 
others are denied the opportunity to 
succeed (or fail) at all. Lumet is the 
king of these characters in Hollywood; 
just drop Upward Failure into a conver- 
sation and notice how his name pops 
up first on almost everyone’s list each 
and every time. This is not merely be- 
cause Lumet has managed to botch most 
things he has touched in recent years 
and still come up certifiably employable; 
Lumet, you must understand, brings a 
lifetime of preparation to his role. 

He began acting on Broadway as a 
mere tyke. As a director, he gave us just 
enough post-adolescent brilliance — no- 
tably Twelve Angry Men and The Pawn- 
broker — so that we must always think 
of him as a junior Orson Welles, gem- 
like but unpredictable, a talent equally 
capable of the most eye-boggling punt 
return and the most sophomoric fumble. 
Add social connections that just don’t 
stop — Lumet is married to Lena Horne’s 
daughter and is a leading light on the 
Elaine’s-Easthampton show-biz axis — 
and you begin to get the idea. To his 
credit, Lumet can bring almost any 
movie in on a shoestring budget, right 
on time and with all due respect accord- 
ed to his stars. This pleases the money 
men, who are happy to roll the dice with 
Sidney just one more time. This pleases 
the studio executives, who already spend 
too much time as it is worrying if Direc- 
tor X can really handle Big Star Y for 
six crucial weeks of shooting. 

In recent years, Lumet has mauled 
three pictures in a row. He cared so 
little about Lovin' Molly — from Larry 
McMurtry’s glorious Texas novel, Leav- 
ing Cheyenne — that he cast Tony 
Perkins as a small-town boy and had 
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him stomp around the plains in black 
lace shoes more suitable for Philadelphia 
(see Leavin’ McMurtry, TM, March 
1974). Serpico made a fortune and 
would seem to be a great Lumet triumph, 
but the quickest way to rid yourself of 
that illusion is to dip into the savage 
Peter Maas book which inspired the 
movie and see who and what suffered. 
Most flagrant among the commercial- 
ized victims was David Durk (played 
by Tony Roberts), Serpico’s real-life 
lieutenant, a complex character who was 
Serpico’s ally, not the fictive toady Lu- 
met portrayed. Far from being an in- 
tricate tapestry of corruption and com- 
plicity, Serpico was rendered as mass 
entertainment, then packaged as The 



Truth. In other hands, the material that 
Lumet made into a commercial vehicle 
might have become much, much more. 

As a reward, though, Lumet was 
handed Murder on the Orient Express , 
with twelve international stars and the 
advantage of Agatha Christie’s pre-sold 
audience. Lumet’s claustrophobic direc- 
tion gave us, instead, a dozen undis- 
tinguished performances powering a 
very creaky vehicle. 

And now Lumet has been reunited 
with his most successful star, Serpico’ s 
A1 Pacino, and his most successful 
producer, Pacino’s manager, Marty 
Bregman. Forcing another front-page 
story into Lumet s quasi-arty documen- 
tary mold should, by all calculations. 
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Sidney Lumet: incredible shrinking man 



yield at least another Serpico. Thanks 
to Upward Failure, it doesn’t. 

The genesis of Dog Day Afternoon 
is an extraordinary Life magazine ar- 
ticle by Thomas Moore and P. F. Kluge 
from distant 1972, a microscopic ex- 
amination of a most unusual Brook- 
lyn bank robbery. For within minutes, 
John Woltowicz, alias Littlejohn Basso, 
had botched the job. And while thou- 
sands of onlookers, reporters, and police 
gathered outside, this gay activist and 
married heterosexual father of two held 
bank employees hostage while he gave 
phone interviews and negotiated with 
the mayor’s office. To the general de- 
light of his newly acquired media 
audience, he announced that the motive 
for the robbery was enough money to 
buy a sex change operation for his gay 
wife, Ernie, whom he’d married in a 
special ceremony. 

This is the stuff of great stories — 
and movies. Take the pathos of Little- 
john’s personality. Add: his wife, an 
overweight nagger, begging him to give 
up; Ernie’s appearance on the scene in a 
hospital gown, direct from his/her most 
recent suicide attempt. And hostages. 
And a half-assed plan to get a jet ready 
to take the whole gang, hostages and 
bandits alike, to Algeria. 

Unfortunately for screenwriter Frank 
Pierson and director Lumet, you can’t 
sustain a movie on the facts of a case, 
no matter how compelling. Then, cari- 
caturing the principals works against 
the audience’s desire to identify with 
someone. Dog Day Afternoon combines 
the literal and the lampoon in one classic 
Lumet environment: the claustrophobia 
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of a bank. In one of the most awkward 
screenplays in recent memory, Lumet 
and Pierson lay out the story like so 
much salami, relying on Pacino’s ex- 
pressiveness to accomplish what motiva- 
tion and characterization usually supply. 

Dozens of questions spring to mind — 
and might be answered by another struc- 
turing of the story. Why does Little- 
john, a happy family man, turn gay 
activist? Why the pathological fantasies 
about bank robbery? Why do the 
hostages side with their potential killer 
rather than with the police? Only Pa- 
cino’s brilliance and fine back-up per- 
formances by Charles Durning and John 
Cazale (remember Fredo in The God- 
father ?) keep us from being over- 
whelmed by the one-note treatment 
these questions get from Lumet. 

To compound the insult, screen- 
writer Pierson has commented that what 
we see on the big screen is “due to a 
hell of a lot of imagination. My imagina- 
tion. My research and interviews with 
almost everyone involved.” Well, not 
quite. With Pierson, as with Lumet, one 
does well to return to the source. In this 
case, a visit to the bound volumes of 
Life will tell you as much about a 
curious and tragic bank robber as Sid- 
ney Lumet and his screenwriter have 
served up this season. 

Not without trepidation, I trundled 
up the coast to sample some of the 26 



mostly foreign films at the San Fran- 
cisco Film Festival. These events are 
usually more absurd than Hollywood 
premieres; the pomposity that Holly- 
wood reserves for itself pales beside 
the haute politesse of the film festival 
audience. Not so, refreshingly, in San 
Francisco, where crisp apples are sold 
along with California wines, the patrons 
aren’t snobs but fans, and the overall 
effect is a pleasant wallow in interna- 
tional culture-mania. 

Best of the fest is Joseph Losey’s 
The Romantic Englishwoman. For 
Losey can do more with an English car, 
some foggy countryside, and a pair of 
headlights than Lumet can accomplish 
with an army of Pacinos. Team Losey 
with Harold Pinter and get style, wit, 
subtlety, and just about anything else a 
film buff could ask for — as The Go- 
Between, Accident, and The Servant 
should prove beyond all dispute. Team 
Losey with the marvelously eccentric 
playwright Tom Stoppard — author of 
Jumpers and Rosencrantz and Guilden- 
stern — and you get, as we see from The 
Romantic Englishwoman, a sardonic, 
literate comedy which elevates the story 
of the frustrated housewife to the near- 
sublime. 

This is a director with vision. Losey 
has taken the edge off Glenda Jackson 
and rendered her actually sensual 
(skeptics should see the movie just for 
this remarkable achievement). He’s 



married her to a Michael Caine who 
bears no resemblance to that ill-used 
star of English spy pictures; here Caine, 
a novelist and screenwriter (of all things) 
is successful, pompous, manipulative. 
Losey makes his actors stretch until 
what has been revealed in these per- 
formances is the tender side of Jackson 
and the conflicted interior of Caine. 
And he has added Helmut Berger, 
more epicene and offensive than ever 
before, this time playing a sadistic 
gigolo. 

Okay, it looks like high-class tripe. 
And even in Texas, who needs to hear 
how boring wealth can be. how dreary 
it is with only the gazebo and the Rolls 
to comfort you. And Glenda Jackson, 
even after yoga, would still have cheek- 
bones you could open letters with. How 
can Stoppard and Losey overcome the 
disadvantages that are built into this 
project? For answers, try: great writing, 
directorial verve, and the puzzle that 
traps any audience when the people on 
the screen are believable. 

So it works for Glenda to leave her 
husband, son, and manor for a vacation 
in Baden-Baden and instead of a rest 
discover Helmut Berger. And when 
Berger pursues her on a visit to England 
through the stock device of admiring her 
husband’s writing, that works, too. 
Losey doesn’t avoid cliches: naturally 
Caine is suffering writer’s block on a 
screenplay about a love triangle, and 
inevitably he decides to play human 
chess with Berger and Jackson. 

In the resolution of that ironic and 
multileveled story — and no, I won’t 
save you the trouble of finding a theater 
where The Romantic Englishwoman is 
playing by spilling that information — 
there’s more than the satisfaction of 
watching a plot of gentle complexity 
being worked out. Losey’s eye and ear 
are infallible. He catches the fog at 
night, the sound of carriages in Austrian 
woods, the detail of a maitre d’ flubbing 
a last name once but never twice. There’s 
so much richness here! “Women,” 
Glenda Jackson says in a glum moment, 
“are an occupied country.” However 
you feel about that question, let your- 
self be occupied by The Romantic Eng- 
lishwoman, a consummate moviegoer’s 
movie. 

She rolls over the craggy deserted 
island, a bloody victim of political and 
sexual subjugation, her aristocratic 
blonde looks bloodied by the frenzied 
macho man who is her sole companion. 
Not a sand crab stirs. The Mediter- 
ranean sun is relentless. There is no 
hope of rescue. “Kiss my hand before 
you dare to talk to me,” the Sicilian 
lunatic tells her — just before he cracks 
the blonde again across the chops. 

But no one complains, not the 
blonde or the beast, in Lina Wertmiil- 
ler’s Swept Away by an Unusual 
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Destiny in the Blue Sea of August. The 

stars — Mariangela Melato and Giancarlo 
Giannini — are familiar to those who 
have seen Wertmiiller’s previous Love 
and Anarchy and Seduction of Mimi. 
Here we find them again in another 
one-joke, two-character farce, but, sadly, 
this time the joke falls flat, despite 
Wertmiiller’s impeccable sense of comic 
timing, nonstop directorial bravura, and 
marvelous performances. Worse: Swept 
A way's failure is especially bothersome 
because the director is a woman. 

Don’t scream. I’m not going to dance 
a feminist jig. But consider: when a 
woman directs a movie in which a pa- 
trician bitch militant is slapped around 
by a Sicilian communist peasant, pun- 
dits rush for their dictionaries to come 
up with new and better superlatives than 
“hilarious,” “witty,” “the ultimate sexual 
parody”; yet if a man had served up this 
sexist mess — the mind boggles at how 
the crowd at A is. would react. I say, 
humbug to Wertmiiller. I realize that if 
the audience reaction at the San Fran- 
cisco Film Festival is any indication, 
mine could be the minority opinion. 
Still, sexist stereotypes work both ways, 
and comedy, to be effective, should rise 
above a director’s gender. Swept Away 
doesn’t. If Richard Brooks or Sam 
Peckinpah had their names on these 
hundred minutes, their effigies would 
even now be crackling. 

But Brooks and Peckinpah haven’t 



and Wertmiiller has. Do we sit back, 
laugh, and regress as if we were watch- 
ing the latest installment of Marriage , 
Italian Style ? Or has the old Freudian 
chestnut, “there are no jokes,” become 
all too depressingly true? 

I wish I knew the answer. I laughed 
with the rest when the bitch got it in the 
face, but I winced too. Still, if I sound 
ponderous, let me quickly say there are 
genuine humorous moments aplenty in 
Swept Away. The sound of Melato’s 
voice, a veritable human calliope, brings 
a smile every time. The dialogue be- 
tween the two stars flows with more 
brio and wit than three Italian vol- 
canoes, heating up a tale which is 
Robinson Crusoe added to Lord of the 
Flies with a generous dollop of D. H. 
Lawrence stirred in. Always, Wert- 
miiller’s aesthetics operate in high gear. 
With Melato’s arched eyebrow or 
Giannini’s luminous beach-ball eyes, 
she can almost make me forget the 
reservations I have about Swept Away , 
can almost make us forget that this is no 
more than the oldest male-female fan- 
tasy in Western literature and film. 
“Every woman adores a fascist, a kick 
in the face, a brute,” Sylvia Plath wrote. 
Lina Wertmiiller doesn’t disagree. 

Hold a Colt .45 to my throat and ask 
me to name my favorite European direc- 
tor and odds are I’ll confess it’s Louis 
Malle. How can you top the gloriously 
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romantic Murmur of the Heart , or the 
bleak Phantom India , or the poignant 
Lacombe, Lucieri ? Whatever he does, 
Malle always breaks new ground, fear- 
less in his inconsistency, bound by no 
blind impulse toward commerciality. So 
when Malle took the stage at the San 
Francisco Festival and introduced Black 
Moon with, “This is not a film you’ll 
feel very much at ease with if you try 
to understand it; if you do, it’ll be ex- 
hausting,” I, for one, drew in a breath. 
Wow! Suddenly I understood how 
Parisians must have felt 40 years ago 
hearing Jean Vigo before the premiere 
of L'Atalante. Could it be that Louis 
Malle would take us cynical post-avant- 
gardists on uncharted waters of the good 
sea camera obscura? If anyone could 
chart that course, it would be Malle, 
the diminutive Frenchman with the 
cinematic imagination the size of a 
galaxy. 

Sadly, those waters still await a 
navigator. For what we find in Black 
Moon is a Malle-apropism, a picaresque 
sashay down symbolist lane. Eloise at 
Orwell’s Animal Farm , if you will. 
Cathryn Harrison, Rex’s granddaughter 
and Malle’s focus, skitters quite nicely 
across a nether-nether landscape in the 
not-so-distant future where men and 
women routinely massacre one another. 
Not that this is a simple Wertmullerian 
parable. Malle has also dotted the film 
with flowers and unicorns, mad old 
women popping up randomly, snakes 
that slide out of bureau drawers, clocks 
that fly from windows, talking rats, and 
a regular surrealistic litany of effects. 
Our Eloise meets a mute gardener — 
Joe Dallesandro of Warhol fame — who 
warbles Verdi while roosters peck at 
corpses. Graves appear by legerdemain. 
Naked children run after a half-crazed 
sow. 

I wish I could find Black Moon in- 
ventive or new, or even elusive or con- 
fusing. But any minimal contact with 
early Bunuel or the later Cocteau will 
render this film accessible. What Malle 
brings to what is, in our time, a fable 
for very sophisticated children, is 
enormous control of the medium; he 
has engaged Bergman’s cinematogra- 
pher, Sven Nykvist, to recreate the lush 
and special countryside near the home 
where he lives between films. His cast- 
ing is equally choice: Cathryn Harrison 
is fresh-faced and effective in a role 
that skirts disaster, and the late Thfcrese 
Giehse (the grandmother of Lacombe , 
Lucien) gives, in her last role, an over- 
whelmingly frightening performance as 
the mysterious witch who seems to be 
at the center of the film’s madness. 

Malle said in San Francisco, “Every- 
body says this film is different from 
anything I’ve ever done before . . . but 
they say that about everything I do. It’s 
a feelm, that’s all.” D’accord. I say, 
bring on the next one, Monsieur Malle.# 
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Investments 



by The Customer’s Man 



LEAPS 
AND BONDS 



Defying inflation and conventional economic wisdom, bonds 
are making a strong comeback. 



What do the savings and loans and 
the stock market have in common right 
now? Both are worried about “disinter- 
mediation” — the flight of invested funds 
from one investment to another, in 
search of higher yields. 

Last September, when the government 
announced that it would offer two-year, 
$10,000 notes yielding some 8.44 per 
cent interest, the president of a Texas 
savings and loan slapped his forehead 
and said, “Wow, that’s going to hurt.” 
He was well aware that more than one 
depositor with $10,000 in his passbook 
account would be withdrawing that 
money to put it into those government 
notes, or invest it somewhere else where 
it would earn more than the 5.25 per 
cent passbooks were paying. 

Stockbrokers were equally anxious 
that their customers not get wind of the 
attractive yields on government notes. 
The way investors have been buffeted 
by the market in recent years, many 
were willing to sell a few shares, eat 
their losses, and take advantage of the 
bonds’ high yields. During September, 
the Wall Street Journal pointed out that 
the market was probably suffering from 
the high yields available not only in 
government securities, but also in high- 
rated corporate bonds (9.3 per cent) 
and good municipals (7 per cent). 

If stock buyers do opt for the more 
tranquil waters of the bond market, they 
will be doing the same thing their insti- 
tutional counterparts have been doing 
recently. Figures from the Federal Re- 
serve indicate, for instance, that private 
pension funds preferred fixed-income 
investments by a two-to-one ratio over 
equities during the second quarter of this 
year. As recently as 1972, these same 
funds were selling their bond holdings 
in order to buy more stocks. 

Insurance companies have also been 
buying bonds at the expense of stocks, 
but the most surprising figures released 
by the Federal Reserve were those per- 
taining to “households.” This category 
is composed of personal trusts, non- 
profit organizations, and individual in- 
vestors, and it was a net seller of $9 2 
billion worth of stocks during the first 
quarter of this year. In that quarter, the 
group was a net buyer of $16.8 billion 
worth of bonds. 

Why are bonds more popular than 
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ever before? For the same reason they 
became unpopular several years ago: 
inflation. 



Back in the mid-Sixties, the institu- 
tional gunslingers who gained control 
over more and more money in pension 
funds and mutual funds turned from 
bonds to stock as a way to beat infla- 
tion, which was then a modest 2.5 to 
3.5 per cent each year. Their reasoning 
was simple: if you put your money in 
bonds yielding 5 per cent, paid half 
of the interest in taxes, and lost the 
other half to inflation, you were not 
going to make money in bonds. 

Companies that were funding pension 
plans for their employees were also 
drawn to stocks. If — as seemed possible 
in those heady days — the compound 
growth rate of their stocks could be 
lifted to 10 or 15 per cent, the pension 
plans would be virtually self-supporting 
or would require only small contribu- 
tions from the company. When the mar- 
ket turned around, some of these com- 
panies were left in perilous positions. 
At the end of 1974, for instance, Chrys- 
ler had unfunded vested liability — the 
amount needed to pay benefits to em- 
ployees for the time they had already 
served — of $1.2 billion. This figure rep- 
resents more than 45 per cent of Chrys- 
ler’s common stock equity. 

Many companies learned their lesson 
and have decided to give up the blue-sky 



possibility of equities in favor of the 
nearly sure thing of bonds. “Inflation has 
been a hell of a hedge against the stock 
market,” one pension fund manager re- 
marked. A steady nine per cent yield in 
high-quality corporate bonds doesn't 
seem too bad, when investors see the 
Dow Jones Industrial Average selling 
at a lower level than it did ten years 
ago. (This shift to bonds not only spells 
trouble for the stock market, but also 
portends difficulty in selling new equity 
offerings at a time when both govern- 
ment and business are emphasizing the 
need for more capital formation.) 

As more and more professionally 
managed investments have turned to 
bonds, the money managers have de- 
manded that inflation become a factor 
in fixing bond yields. Investors began to 
dictate the terms of bond issues. Back 
in 1970, when American Telephone and 
Telegraph issued bonds yielding 8.75 
per cent, bonds began reflecting infla- 
tion. Since then long-term bond yields 
have bounced between 8 and 10 per 
cent, far higher than their historic levels. 

Individual investors who might be 
considering moving some money from 
savings accounts into bonds should con- 
sider a few basic facts before taking the 
plunge. The first choice, between in- 
vesting in a tax-free municipal bond or 
a taxable corporate bond, is a fairly 
straightforward one. An investor need 
only figure out which investment will 
leave him the most dollars after he pays 
his taxes. If he knows his tax bracket, 
the calculation is easy to make. (For 
example, if an investor is in the 30 per 
cent tax bracket, a taxable bond paying 
10 per cent will leave him with as much 
money as a tax-free bond paying 7 per 
cent.) 

One big plus for bonds over savings 
accounts is that most bonds trade with 
accrued interest. Even though interest is 
formally paid only twice each year, the 
owner earns the interest for each day he 
owns the bond. This feature contrasts 
favorably with many savings vehicles, 
where the saver loses all or part of his 
interest if he withdraws his money early. 

Even though bonds are generally less 
risky than stocks, investors must care- 
fully consider the safety of the invest- 
ment — the ability of the issuer to make 
the interest and principal payments. A 
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erTank Watch From Walzeus. 



The Cart 




The tank watch, originally de- 
signed by Cartier to acknowledge 
WWI tank officers — a gift of 
practical elegance from Walzel's. 

Slight suggestion of tank tread 
in case design — Swiss movement, 
20 micron gold plated with black 
lizard band (as shown), woman's 
or man's — S180. Also available in 
18kt gold with sapphire stem, 
woman’s or man’s— $750. 

The man s tank watch is identi- 
cal to watch shown — built to 
slightly larger scale. 

We ask that you visit us for 
finds of fine jewelry for the dis- 
criminating buyer. Or, if you 
choose, to have your own jewelry 
custom designed. 



Precious Jewel Salon 



Walzel’s 1 800 South Post Oak Suite D Saks Fifth Center of Fashion Houston. Texas 11021 (713)627-7495 
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Santa Feans know why Americans take foreign 
vacations. Santa Fe is the one American city so 
like the villages of Spain, Mexico and South 
America. Santa Fe is a city for those who are 
individual enough to seek discovery. Ancient 
patios, narrow streets and an abundance of 



So you’ve 
seen the 
great cities of 
the world 

except one. 




quaint shops can cause your passion for those 
costly European vacations to fade. Santa Fe, 
nestled near a mountain wilderness has four dis- 
tinct seasons. Winter is serene. So why cross con- 
tinents to find old world charm. Write: A Great City, 
Dept. TM, P.O. Box 1928, Santa Fe, N.M. 87501 



Santa Fe 

New Mexico 
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bond is, in effect, a covenant: the issuer 
promises to repay the money at a spe- 
cific date in the future and to pay a 
certain amount of interest every year. 
The relationship between a bondholder 
and a bond issuer is that of creditor and 
borrower. 

The rating services — Moody’s and 
Standard and Poor’s — provide guide- 
lines for investors with their rankings of 
ability to pay, which are, from best to 
worst, AAA, AA, A. Baa, Ba, B, and C. 
There are slight differences between the 
two services in the lettering they use. 
but in general individual investors 
should consider anything ranked below 
A by either service a speculative in- 
vestment. Unfortunately, the ratings 
often change only after the damage has 
been done — as was the case with New 
York City’s bonds — and may be too 
slow to guide the investor. Common 
sense can help: a company which pro- 
duces a stable, basic product like break- 
fast cereal, for example, is likely to be 
safer than one whose product is subject 
to cyclical swings, such as mobile 
homes. 

Before an investor wets his feet in the 
bond market, he must also consider the 
marketability and liquidity of his invest- 
ment. Bonds are money-market instru- 
ments; their price is a function of the 
prevailing interest rate. If interest rates 
go up. the market price of a bond comes 
down. When interest rates fall, the price 
of a bond goes up. In these ups and 
downs bonds resemble stocks; but un- 
like stocks, where there are market 
makers to insure a liquid market, an 
investor who wants to sell his bonds 
must often hunt for a buyer before the 
deal can be consummated. The market 
for bonds is often so thin that a new 
phrase — no fair market — has entered 
the bond broker’s lexicon. It means that 
there are no reasonable bids for a bond 
except at truly distressed prices. The 
seller is advised to pass. 

Before a small investor withdraws 
savings account money in order to buy 
bonds, he must count the cost of what 
he is getting and what he is giving up. 
Five thousand dollars may bring only 
six per cent in a one-year certificate of 
deposit, but it is ultimately liquid, and 
its safety is insured. Swapping that 
amount for a corporate bond with long 
maturity, even one that yields nine per 
cent, exposes the investor to a lack of 
liquidity, a market risk, and, if worse 
came to worst, the loss of his investment 
if the company went under. This is a 
lot to hazard in return for the extra $150 
the investor would make on the bond 
each year (not including the commis- 
sions he must pay). 

But for the investor who is deter- 
mined to make the switch, one factor is 
clearly in his favor. With yields on bonds 
so close to their all-time highs, the price 
is definitely right. + 
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Look at it this way: 

If you put everything your daughter 
asked for under the Christmas Tree, 
it'd have to be a Giant Redwood. 
And you're still 
giving ordinary scotch? 
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A BAD 
DAY FOR 
DOLPHMS 

by Stephen Harrigan 

This is Bubbles. She’s going to entertain the school children 
of Texas — whether she wants to or not. 




I really believe,” says Ken Beggs, 
“that dolphins in captivity are a 
lot more intelligent than dolphins 
in the wild. I mean what do they 
have to do out there? Eat, sleep, 
and mate. That’s all. They don't 
have any problems to solve or any- 
thing.” 

It is Beggs’ job, then, to make prob- 
lems for dolphins. As the director of 
training at Galveston's Sea-Arama 
Marineworld, it is his responsibility to 
make something serviceable and seemly 
from all that random intelligence going 
to waste right now out there in Copano 
Bay. 

He looks the way an animal trainer 
is supposed to look — tan and lean, with 
a languid, grudging way of dispensing 
information, as though the mystique of 
his profession is threatened with dilution 
by every commonplace question that is 
asked of him: “Isn’t it true that dolphins 
are incredibly intelligent?” “How exactly 
do you go about catching one?” 

Beggs endures it, replying patiently 
to the reporters as he gazes up and 
down the length of the big banquet table 
in search of a distraction. It was clearly 
not his idea to invite the press down to 
Rockport to observe him and his crew 
abduct four more trainees for the Sea- 
Arama Porpoise Show; but he is, after 
all, an expert, and he might as well talk. 
So he tells us, in a slightly bored way 
that is nicely contrapuntal with the 
near-grisly details of his story, how the 
jaws of the late Mamuk the Killer 
Whale once snapped (in jest? in ear- 
nest?) a few inches from his torso. 

A neurophysiologist seated next to 
me is drawing a schema of a dolphin’s 
sonar receptor on his place mat. The 
commentary he provides for this sketch 
is soon lost, though, in a plethora of 
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simultaneous conversation from the 
other guests, observations about a snow- 
white and slow-witted beluga whale, 
about a shark that was swallowed by a 
jewfish, about the postoperative recovery 
of a seal, about the feasibility of getting 
laid in Rockport. 

The neurophysiologist, who has been 
invited along by Sea-Arama for his eru- 
dition and experience with dolphins, is 
named Ken Dormer. He may be about 
30, but he has a furtive, innocent face 
that has never lost the sheen of its pre- 
cocity. He raises his ice-tea glass now 
in a toast directed to Ed Moore, the 
shambling, gregarious general manager 
of Sea-Arama who is yukking it up far 
away at the other end of the table. 

“Here’s to a successful hunt, Ed,” 
Dormer says. 



Moore smiles, lifts his own glass, and 
generates a toast that travels sporadical- 
ly down the length of the table, merci- 
fully playing out before it reaches me 
and I am forced to decide whether I 
will drink to this enterprise or not. 

I have some reservations, yes, but I 
am not in a position to be righteous 
about them. These people are merely 
bringing to fruition the dream I had 
when I was fourteen and treading water 
in Corpus Christi Bay, holding a home- 
made padded lasso and more or less 
expecting a dolphin to come up and put 
his head into it. It was, granted, a rather 
wistful attempt, but I believed I was be- 
having in accordance with certain 
standards my prey would expect to be 
met. I had it meticulously planned: a 
friend of my father had agreed to loan 
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‘“Dolphins in captivity are more intelligent than in the wild,’ 
the trainer said. ‘What do they have to do out there?’ ” 



me a blocked-off canal from his failed 
resort development; Marineland of the 
Pacific had provided a Dr. Harrigan 
with reams of behavioral data on ceta- 
ceans, and I had all but memorized 
John Lilly's classic Man atui Dolphin. 

All the peripheral details were taken 
care of, all the groundwork laid on 
which my status as a “delphinologist” 
would flourish or flounder, but there 
was a gaping hole in the center of my 
plan: I had acquired from somewhere 
the conviction that capture must occur 
only at the dolphin's option. 

No dolphin chose that day to take me 
up on my offer, though several did seem 
to consider it, swimming close enough 
for me to realize, with some exhilara- 



tion, that I was a genuine object of curi- 
osity for them and not a threat. It was 
enough — it was more than enough — 
just to be in the water with them, to 
watch them raise their heads just above 
the surface, evaluate me for a moment, 
and swim out toward the Gulf. 

Now here I am, at the restaurant of 
the Sea Gun Motel, waiting patiently 
for my complimentary fisherman’s plat- 
ter and talking to trainers, publicists, 
administrators, VIPs, veterinarians, 
groupies, reporters, photographers, and 
scientists about a small-toothed whale, 
about Tursiops tr uncat us (how I used to 
love dropping that name!), better 
known as the Atlantic bottle-nosed 
dolphin, and better still as the porpoise. 

Dolphin or porpoise — the great de- 
bate has lost some of its passion in our 
era of reconciliation, but I find myself 
flinching a little still when Ken Dormer 
passes over the airy and gracious “dol- 
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phin" to sputter "porpoise," an unlovely 
word that is also a semantic time bomb, 
since once it is entered into conversa- 
tion or print it is only a matter of time 
before it is punned on the word "pur- 
pose." 

In any case, you know the creature. 
Think of Flipper, The Day of the Dol- 
phin, think of the animals who jump 
through hoops and play baseball and 
sing “Down by the Riverside" at places 
like Sea-Arama. There are scores of 
species of dolphins and/or porpoises, 
but Tursiops is the most famous and the 
most common and prosperous in coastal 
waters. 

Because dolphins are mammals, they 
come under the jurisdiction of the 



Marine Mammal Protection Act, a re- 
markable piece of legislation passed in 
1972 that actually protects most species 
of cetaceans before they become en- 
dangered. This law makes it unlawful 
to capture or kill a dolphin in U.S. 
waters without a special permit from 
the National Marine Fisheries Commis- 
sion. Sea-Arama is in possession of four 
such permits, and they hope to cash 
them all in during the next several days. 
Their operation back in Galveston 
needs some new blood: sixteen dolphins 
died several years ago during a hepatitis 
epidemic, and Mamuk, the park’s head- 
liner, succumbed to a virus infection 
some months later. 

Once they catch a dolphin, Sea- 
Arama will have a 30-day free home 
trial before their certificate from the 
NMFC expires. During that time the 
dolphin will be watched closely, moni- 
tored by a resident vet and by trainers 



like Beggs who are accustomed to read- 
ing the moods of their charges. If the 
dolphin does not adapt, if it pines away 
and grows listless like a lonesome kid at 
summer camp, they will release it into 
Galveston Bay, 300 miles from where it 
was kidnapped. If it dies, well . . . 

But let’s talk about pleasant things. 
This is, after all, a jovial gathering, and, 
to be fair, it is doubtful that dolphins 
would have ever become a protected 
species had not oceanaria like Sea- 
Arama slipped them into the public 
awareness by demonstrating how they 
could earn their keep (and the keep of 
their keepers as well) by performing 
anthropomorphic antics. The public was 
only too eager to protect a creature that 
was cute and benign and had no nasty 
habits, a creature that could become, 
with proper coaching, a good citizen. 

But they are so much more. One of 
my most inviolate childhood memories 
is of standing on the deck of a boat and 
seeing a dark shape arching below me 
from the water. Before my more cor- 
rosive instincts took over and I breath- 
lessly told myself "I want one!” I had 
a clear, calm vision of a creature that 
seemed raveled from the deepest long- 
ings of my own daydreams. I never for 
a moment believed it could be a fish. 

The knowledge that came later — that 
their brains were proportionately larger 
and as complex as a human brain, that 
they seemed to have an intricate lan- 
guage capable of expressing abstract 
concepts, that they enjoyed inventing 
variations on their oceanarium tricks — 
these were for me a series of anti- 
climaxes that could not explain or am- 
plify a strong subjective belief that dol- 
phins had evolved through, or skirted 
entirely, the human dimension. They 
were something else, they were genuine 
aliens. 

After dinner our gathering retires to 
the hospitality suite of the Sea Gun and 
separates into little orientation seminars. 
Ed Moore describes the capture tech- 
nique. Two catch boats, each the size 
of a small ski boat and each carrying 
500 feet of weighted net, will maneuver 
into the path of an oncoming pod of 
dolphins, tie the ends of the nets to- 
gether, and take off full throttle in op- 
posite directions, encircling the pod and 
dropping the net as they do so. The 
dolphins' sonar will describe a wall de- 
scending in front of them: their immedi- 
ate reaction will be to search its perime- 
ter for a way out, but the time they 
lose in doing so will allow the boats 
to close the circle. The dolphins, their 
sonar reporting complete entrapment, 
will panic and hit the nets, entangling 
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themselves so thoroughly that if the 
crew does not get into the water and 
immediately hold their spiracles above 
the surface, the dolphins will drown. 

Is this not sort of haphazard? 

“We’ve never had an accident where 
we’ve lost an animal in the water,” 
Moore says. “That's why we have so 
many guys in the water. We’d hate like 
hell to kill one. 

“But like I say, we might kill one to- 
morrow. It’s the chance you take.” 

He briefs us on the kinds of dol- 
phins — lactating females and calves un- 
der six feet — the government prohibits 
them to take. 

“You know, you get one of those 
little baby dolphins up in the boat — 
hell, they’re just super cute. But we 
can’t keep them.” 

The legislation causes Sea-Arama a 
great deal of paperwork, but Moore and 
his staff claim they are in favor of the 
law, if only because it forces them to 
concentrate their attention on the ani- 
mals which have that Indefinable Some- 
thing, and are therefore just right for 
Sea-Arama. 

“Believe it or not,” Moore says, "all 
of these animals have personalities.” 

It is hard to say what Moore means 
by "personality,” but it is a good bet it 
is a concept not far removed from "cute- 
ness.” All dolphins are cute — they have 
that fawning look and that intractable 
smile that give them the perhaps un- 
fortunate appearance of always having 
a good time — but it is up toSea-Arama’s 
talent scouts to refine that appearance 
into illusion. 

“So the porpoise doesn’t fight when 
he’s captured?” a reporter is asking 
Helen Spangler, the publicist who put 
the press trip together. 

“A little.” she answers, shaking her 
hand from side to side, "they thrash a 
little.” 

By midnight the gathering has begun 
to disperse in anticipation of an an- 
nounced departure time of 7 the next 
morning. The VIPs, the members of the 
Sea-Arama board of directors who have 
been invited along to catch a glimpse 
of the workings of the organization in 
which their money is invested, are the 
first to leave, followed by Bcggs and his 
staff, reputedly in search of nightlife. 

1 think of how a dolphin sleeps, swim- 
ming in a defensive circle with the out- 
side eye vigilantly open, rising peri- 
odically to the surface for breath, like a 
sleepwalker. 

“I want to call the first one we catch 
Bubbles,” says Jack Dismukes. vice- 
president of the board. 

“Bad idea," Ken Bcggs says. “They’ve 
already got four pilot whales on the 
west coast named Bubbles. If we catch 
a boy I’d like to name it Lance.” 

“I’d like to name it Hirkemer,” some- 
one else suggests. 

“I still like Bubbles," Dismukes says. 
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T he next morning the expedi- 
tion stands around on the 
Sea Gun boat docks while the 
press photographers and the 
Sea-Arama board members 
take pictures of one another. 
We’re behind schedule, but whether it 
is due to a collective lethargy or the 
fact that the press boat is sinking is hard 
to pinpoint. The sky is overcast, and 
the shallow bay is motionless and 
murky, the kind of water in which the 
appearance of a dolphin’s fin has the 
ring of a supernatural visitation. A few 
VIPs wander out from their rooms and 
watch impassively as the press boat is 
bailed out. 

The capture crew moves through the 
crowd servicing the catch boats and 
checking the nets, carrying the burden 
of their office with appropriate gravity. 
Trainer Ken Beggs will pilot one of the 
catch boats, and Terry Moore, the direc- 



tor of Sea-Arama’s ski show, who looks 
like Lee Van Cleef reincarnated as a 
surfer, is in charge of the other one- 
Neither seem to be in particularly good 
humor, being two hours late to get un- 
derway and saddled with a dock-full of 
photojournalists whose picture tak- 
ing is becoming increasingly indiscrimi- 
nate- 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” Helen Spang- 
ler announces, “here he is — the great 
white hunter: Buddy McLester!" 

We flock quickly to this diversion, 
expecting something on the order of 
Bogart in To Have and Have Not. We 
find instead a genial man of about 47 
wearing a long-billed baseball hat that 
juts forth like the beak of a heron. Mc- 
Lester is Sea-Arama’s guide to the Rock- 
port bays and lagoons, a former charter 
boat operator and presently the con- 
stable of precinct three in Aransas 
County. 

“The main ingredient in a successful 
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hunt is just knowing your bay,” he says 
as he unrolls a fishing map and points 
to a tiny half-moon of water tucked into 
the backside of St. Joseph Island. This 
is Carlos Bay, our hunting ground. 

In another hour we are underway. 
The catch boats, each manned by a 
crew of three, lead the way out the 
channel, followed by the transport boat 
which will carry the dolphin back to 
shore, which in turn is followed by the 
press boat (a new one has been com- 
mandeered). The press boat is the kind 
of thing people have in mind when they 
describe something as “Fellini-esque.” 
It plods along, the features of its in- 
habitants outlined in zinc oxide, looking 
like it may sink at any moment from 
the sheer weight of cameras alone. 
From a distance it gives off a constant, 
low-grade clicking sound, the sound of 
pop-tops and shutters. 

I have been fortunate and have 



wangled a place on the transport boat, 
which is larger and perhaps a shade less 
surreal. On board are Ed Moore, wear- 
ing a baby blue panama hat with a ban- 
dana for a chin strap, Ken Gray, the 
veterinarian who is responsible for the 
dolphins’ health once they are caught, 
several board members, Ken Dormer, 
and an A&M graduate student named 
Suse Shane, who has been spending the 
summer observing dolphins in the wild 
near Port Aransas, and who may or may 
not be the official government observer 
for this hunt. She’s performed that role 
in the past, but she’s not sure if it’s ex- 
pected of her today. 

She, too, looks her part: rather short 
sun-bleached hair and the kind of ex- 
treme tan that can only be picked up in 
the line of duty. Her features are gen- 
erally aligned on this trip in an attitude 
of fearful watchfulness that most of the 
crew seems to read as sentimentality. 

I ask her what she thinks about the 



use of dolphins in places like Sea- 
Arama. 

She looks about warily. “I don’t like 
it much,” she says. 

By 10:30 the fleet is in Carlos Bay. 
The press boat pulls up to us for more 
beer while the catch boats skirt across 
the shoreline. But soon they’re back, 
having spotted only one small group of 
dolphins, all of whose members looked 
too big. 

McLester decides to head back to 
Copano Bay and try around the chan- 
nel. 

“We’ll either catch some here or right 
over yonder.” He glances at the press 
boat. “Can’t make this thing look too 
easy.” 

Half an hour later the catch boats 
are tied up on the shore of a small 
island on the edge of the channel, ready 
for an ambush. Ken Beggs stands on 
the bow of his boat and skims his bin- 
oculars across a line of reefs. A few fins 
break the water about a quarter mile 
away, but they’re not headed in our 
direction and the transport boat draws 
too much water to make it across the 
reefs to meet them. 

So we follow the channel for a while. 
No luck. The boat carrying McLester 
pulls up once more and the Great White 
Hunter shakes his head. There is talk of 
breaking for lunch- Then an ancient, 
stunted barge strung with crab nets and 
stacked with crates glides by our stem. 
It is piloted by a man in goggles who is 
so encrusted with the briny residue of 
his trade that he looks like he has been 
submerged for decades. 

“They’s a lot of porpoises over yon- 
der,” he calls out, “playin’ an’ all.” 

We follow his advice and head back 
out to Carlos Bay, where we soon en- 
counter the pod the crabber must have 
been talking about. The catch boats have 
joined their nets and are cruising side 
by side, trying to slip unobstrusively in 
front of the five or six fins that are 
breaking the surface with less and less 
frequency. The dolphins know they’re 
being stalked, and the Sea-Arama crew 
even believes that the dolphins have 
passed the word to one another about 
which boats to watch out for. 

For twenty minutes the catch boats 
maneuver around the pod, then they 
abruptly lose it. But almost immediately 
they spot and take after two solitary fins 
heading toward the channel. 

“Could be a little love session going 
on there,” Ed Moore speculates. 

“Poor little ol’ porpoises,” Dismukes 
says as the boats draw into position. 
“They don’t know what they’re in for.” 

Suse Shane’s face tightens. “Right 
about now I start feeling it in my gut.” 

Suddenly the motors of the catch 
boats throw out a high whine and the 
boats plane out in opposite directions. 
I feel a surge of panic and guilt: it is 
suddenly so easy to imagine the terror 
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“ ‘We want to make the children of Texas happy,’ the Sea-Arama 
official said. ‘That’s our only reason for being in business.’” 



the dolphins must feel as the whole tonal 
quality of their environment rises to a 
nasty pitch and a curtain begins to de- 
scend around them. 

But the set fails. The net catches in 
one of the props as it is fed off the boat 
and the two dolphins swim out the gap. 

There is mild consternation in the 
transport boat. Shane and I and the rest 
of the dissidents share a sigh of relief, 
but we’re celebrating a hollow reprieve. 
These two may have gotten away but 
there are plenty more out there. 

The boats head back to Rockport for 
lunch. On the way a large group of dol- 
phins crosses our wake and swims back 
toward Carlos Bay. 

“There they are!” Ed Moore yells, 
taunted beyond his endurance. “Look at 
’em! Oh you bastards! Come on. Baby 
Doll! Look at ’em! Oh, my achin’ back!” 

W e spend several hours in 
the hospitality suite eat- 
ing bologna sandwiches 
while the catch boat’s 
prop is repaired. A few 
of the board members 
drift off to sleep; a few others go home. 
Buddy McLester, in response to a ques- 
tion someone has asked him about dol- 
phin mortality rates, reminisces about 
past hunts. 

“A while back we set on some and 
honest to God I didn’t know this one 
porpoise had a calf with her.” 

The calf drowned. There was no one 
to hold it up. 

“That hurts you,” Jack Dismukes 
adds. “Ten years ago the same thing 
happened. We hauled the net up and 
didn’t even know one had drowned till 
we got it in. 

“I just hate to see an animal get hurt- 
I caught a rat the other day in a trap. 
Well, I don’t know. I kinda felt sorry 
for that oP rat.” 

He looks glumly down at the carpet. 
“We want to make the children of Texas 
happy. That’s our only reason for being 
in business.” 

The boats pull out again late in the 
afternoon. A hundred feet from shore a 
lone dolphin soars out of the water and 
seems to hover above our wake for a 
long time before reentering it. Further 
out in the bay a frigate bird sitting on a 
piling shuffles its wings and takes flight 
across our bow as though deliberately 
dispensing an omen. 

Suse Shane tells me about a new 
method of dry-ice branding that she is 
considering using on her wild dolphins 
for identification purposes. 

“I’m going to do it to myself first,” 
she says, “to see if it’s really painless 
like they say it is. I feel like I should 



take the responsibility for what I’ll be 
doing to them.” 

Ken Dormer shouts that the catch 
boats are onto something. I look out to 
where he is pointing and see the boats 
pull away from each other almost as 
soon as I catch sight of them. 

"Oh shit,” Shane whispers. 

It is all very precise. The boats close 
the circle, the dark fins head for op- 
posite parts of the net, where they hit 
simultaneously, flail briefly, and sink. 
The crew from the catch boats jump 
into the shallow water and half-swim, 
half-walk to the places the dolphins 
went down. 

“I think this one’s a keeper,” one of 
the crew savs as he lifts a dolphin to 



the surface. He holds the animal the 
way a swimming instructor holds a pupil 
who is afraid of the water. The dolphin 
strains against him with a tenacity that 
seems merely experimental. The animal’s 
real energies are focused on producing 
the distress calls — a constant wheet- 
wheet — that the other dolphin, surfaced 
now and locked in the grip of two 
humans, is answering. 

For twenty minutes the transport boat 
maneuvers into a position suitable for 
lifting the “keeper” over the transom. 
The press boat idles constantly on the 
edge of the action, listing a little as all 
its occupants take their places on the 
rail. Finally the transport boat seems to 
be in position. Four human beings lift 
the dolphin up and over the stern, onto 
a foam-rubber mat which is slid with 
the dolphin onto the deck of the boat. 

I don’t think that ever in my life I 
will forget looking into that creature’s 
small, blanketed eye and finding my 



stare met, not by the plaintive, heart- 
broken look I would have expected, but 
by an expression so hard and unread- 
able yet so totally communicative that 
I physically recoil to the other side of 
the boat. I suppose I’ve been uncon- 
sciously psyching myself up for just this 
sort of epiphany, but that kind of ra- 
tional speculation cannot mitigate its 
effect: it takes a few seconds of looking 
in the other direction for me to regain 
my composure. 

The dolphin is a female. Bubbles. 

“Hold this, will you?" veterinarian 
Ken Gray asks, handing me the end of 
a tape measure. I hold it over the end 
of her beak, where there is a small cut 
from her confrontation with the net. I 



look into her eye again and now see 
nothing more disturbing than the reflec- 
tion of my body stretched across her. 

“Seven feet two inches,” Gray says. 

Beggs and his crew have by now 
hauled the other dolphin up into one of 
the catch boats. “I don’t want this ani- 
mal,” Beggs calls to Moore. “She looks 
old to me.” 

Moore defers with a wave of his hand 
and the men in the catch boat slide the 
second dolphin off the stern. As soon 
as her flukes hit the water she begins 
to propel herself away from the boat, 
submerging dorsal first and never sur- 
facing. 

Meanwhile on the transport boat 
Gray is spraying Bubbles with water 
from a garden spray can to keep her 
sensitive skin moist. He directs Doug 
Shimick, one of her captors, to lean 
across the dolphin’s middle and hold 
her down when she makes her periodic 
(Continued on page 147) 
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The White Shoe 

by Gregory Curtis 



Where it comes from, why it’s here, and what it means. 



Aristotle Onassis wore them. Bob 
Hope and Bing Crosby wear them. Con- 
siderable numbers of the wealthy ha- 
bitues of Southampton and Palm Springs 
wear them. Such well-heeled feet give 
white shoes an aura of luxurious casual- 
ness, of golf courses, beaches, and boats, 
of suntanned and pampered bodies. Since 
this is the highest plateau white shoes 
attain, I assume this is the plateau that 
all the rest of the men who wear white 
shoes are trying to achieve. But the shoe 
has become so common with a certain 
class of men that, instead of retaining 
the air of luxury, it has taken on very 
unluxurious associations. It is the worka- 
day shoe of chain store managers, real 
estate salesmen, Baptist preachers, and 
the Saturday shoe of the suburban coun- 
try club set and of Gerald Ford, Presi- 
dent of the United States. It is, in short, 
the badge of the middle-class male. 

For the past three years the white, 
moc toe, patent leather slip-on has been 
the most popular men’s style on the 
market. Industry journals have predicted 
a decline in popularity in the near fu- 
ture, but manufacturers haven’t noticed 
any lessening of interest and even as you 
read this they are producing thousands 
and thousands of pairs for spring, from 
the $17.99 Thom Me An to the $69 
Gucci. 

Who will buy these shoes? High 
school students won’t wear them un- 
less they are determined to imitate 
their fathers; college students won’t wear 
them unless they are hopelessly blind to 
the taste of their peers; men in their 
twenties, generally, and some men older 
than that won’t wear them because they 
consider white shoes declasse. But that 
one large and very specific group of 
men over thirty finds white shoes 
infatuating and, during spring and 
summer, can’t keep their feet out of 
them. 

Men in the shoe business are surpris- 
ingly blase about the shoe and, to me 
at least, surprisingly uninformed. The 
present slip-on design originated in Italy 
— no one in the industry seems to know 



exactly who was responsible or when it 
happened — and was copied by Ameri- 
can manufacturers. They produced a line 
of patent leather slip-ons in basic colors, 
one of which happened to be white. 
They didn’t think that much about it. 
Apparently, no one realized that deep in 
the secret heart of American men lurked 
the desire to wear white shoes. 

In the final analysis it was the tech- 
nology of plastics rather than the aes- 
thetics of design that enabled American 
men to realize that secret dream. In the 
past patent leathers began to crack after 
a certain amount of wear and they were, 
whether white or not, very hard to 
clean. Today’s patent leathers are lami- 
nated by passing them under a “flow 
coater” where a substance called ure- 
thane falls onto the leather like a water- 
fall. The urethane coating makes the 
shoe practically immune to the elements, 
prevents the leather from cracking, and 
is easy to clean with soap and a damp 
cloth. Urethane made it possible for the 
white patent leather to become an every- 
day street shoe. And it arrived in the 
marketplace at the very moment that 
multitudes of men were ready to accept 
it. 

Shoe styles are determined by cloth- 
ing styles, not vice versa. During the 
last ten years, men’s styles have 
changed considerably, the main changes 
being the use of synthetic fabrics — 
polyesters — and the acceptance of a 
variety of bright colors and patterns 
not only in shirts but also in suits. These 
colors — burgundy, coral, green, shades 
of blue, lavender, and others — were, in 
polyester suits at least, frequently 
trimmed with white thread or combined 
with white in checks or plaids. Even 
when the suits were solid colors or a 
combination that did not include white, 
conventional wisdom decreed that white 
went with every other color. Very quick- 
ly white shoes became accepted with 
any shade or pattern of polyester. A 
man could buy three suits, or ten suits 
for that matter, and a thousand pair of 
slacks — and one pair of shoes to go with 



them all. He could buy one white belt, 
too, and solve that sartorial problem 
the same way. Once the shoe had gained 
such a secure foothold in the market — 
this was around 1972 — it never lost it. 
The trend toward more casual dress on 
occasions which once demanded coat 
and tie, the popularity of the leisure 
suit, the increased use of plaid pants 
with solid jackets, and, who knows, per- 
haps the longer, hotter summers which 
are also melting the polar ice cap, all 
have combined to maintain the shoe’s 
popularity. 

This popularity persists in spite of the 
phrase “white shoes, white belt” replac- 
ing “blue suit, brown shoes” to describe 
a kind of man whose taste is beyond sal- 
vation. Still, there is a great difference 
between the two. Blue suit, brown shoes 
is a sin of omission, of ignorance, of 
attempting to follow accepted conven- 
tion but not knowing how. White shoes 
are a sin of commission, of choosing 
that particular style above all others. 
They are a sin because, worn with any 
other color but white, white shoes 
not only make a man’s feet look bigger 
but also draw attention to the feet 
rather than to the face or body. “White 
shoes," said one prominent fashion edi- 
tor, “look like highway stripes in mo- 
tion.” Frank Gifford, ABC television’s 
sports commentator who is listed as one 
of the world’s ten best-dressed men, says 
simply, “They’re terrible ” Why do so 
many people wear them? “I guess there 
are just a lot of people with bad taste 
out there.” 

In fact no one likes white shoes ex- 
cept the people who wear them, and the 
people who resent white shoes resent 
them for the very reasons the wearers 
like them. The shoes are flashy, spiffy, 
shiny, full of pep. and impossible to ig- 
nore. Wearing them declares, loudly, al- 
legiance to a particular class and set of 
attitudes just as long hair on men did 
for a different time and for a different 
set of assumptions. They are the shoes 
of a man who is inevitably middle class, 
( Continued on page 145) 
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Russell Thayer held the world between his outstretched 
hands. “This, over here, is Hawaii,” he said, jiggling his right 
hand, “and this,” jiggling his left, “is Dallas. We fly a 747 
between them, the only 747 we’ve got. To make a 747 pay 
off. you have to have a long haul with a lot of people on 



board. Now, it turns out that the distance between Dallas 
and Honolulu is exactly right. If it were any shorter, you 
couldn’t fly it as efficiently. And if it were any longer, you 
couldn’t turn it around for the daily round trip.” 

Thayer lowered his hands and leaned across the desk. "I 
decided that the islands were in the right place, and I didn't 
move ’em an inch.” 

Russell Thayer laughed, a hearty, warm-natured laugh 
that rumbled up out of his football player’s body. He was 
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sitting in his office on the ninth floor of the Braniff Tower 
on the west side of Dallas. Around the airlines industry, 
Thayer is known as a genius, as the man who has helped 
turn Braniff into one of the most efficient money makers 
the business has ever seen. Five days a week he works in 
Dallas as Braniff s executive vice-president for Corporate 
and Market Planning. The other two days — this is the beauty 
of working for an airline — he spends at home in Princeton. 
New Jersey. Word is that he hates Texas. 



One floor above Thayer, Harding Lawrence — with studied 
informality — came from behind his desk and gestured his 
visitor to the coffee table at the opposite end of the room. 
Perched on the table was a model of the supersonic Con- 
corde jet, painted in bright Braniff colors. At Lawrence’s 
elbow was a matching model of the Boeing 747. 

When he became chairman and chief executive officer of 
Braniff ten years ago, Lawrence was often described as 
“dashing" and “romantic." Now, his silver hair and deeply 
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creased face make him look ten years older than 55; his 
appearance hovers on the line between “distinguished” and 
“tired.” A smile on his face, Lawrence offered his visitor an 
expensive cigar, then began chewing on an unlighted one 
himself as he talked about his airline. 

“We have our creeds, our objectives. We know what we 
stand for. Our job is to promote the foreign and domestic 
commerce of the United States, the national defense, the 
postal service — and to do that in the public interest. You 
might say, in the consumer’s interest. The airline industry 
is the most consumer-oriented business I know.” 

As Lawrence spoke, a red and orange jet from South- 
west Airlines, perfectly framed in the picture window behind 
him, settled in for a landing at Love Field. In addition to 
pursuing its high-flown goals, Braniff has spent almost five 
years trying to prevent this very occurrence. For its efforts, 
the company has been indicted by a federal grand jury for 
antitrust violations in trying to kill Southwest. 

Serious as such a charge is, it is not the most serious 
challenge facing Lawrence and his airline. In Washington, 
an accusation of unprecedented gravity is now pending be- 
fore the Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB). Based on revela- 
tions of a sizeable Braniff slush fund (generated through 
“off the books” sale of tickets and used to bribe ticket 
agents in South America), the complaint threatens Braniffs 
right to operate any route, foreign or domestic, as long as 
“present management retains operational control.” “Present 
management,” as everyone understands, means Harding L. 
Lawrence. 



« n Houston, Francisco Lorenzo was turning on the 
charm. Four years ago, when he had just turned 
30, Lorenzo came down from the Northeast, trail- 
ing his Harvard Business School pedigree, to take 
control of Texas International Airlines. TI was 
in deep, deep trouble at the time; the year before Lorenzo 
became president, the airline lost more than $6 million. Now 
TI is in deep trouble again. During the first half of 1975, 
after TI’s disastrous, five-month-long strike, the company 
was losing money even faster than it had in 1971. Like 
Braniff, TI is under federal indictment for antitrust activities 
against Southwest. Nonetheless, Lorenzo was the very picture 
of urbane good will as he listened to a question based on the 
latest appalling hypothesis about Texas International: that it 
had outlasted its reason for existence. 

“Of course we don’t agree with that,” he said, attempting 
to suggest with his smile that no reasonable man possibly 
could agree. “We came to a company that was flat on its 
back, twenty million in the hole. It was in trouble not be- 
cause it had bad routes, not because its employees weren’t 
dedicated, but because management had made some bad 
mistakes. We’ve turned that around now. Until the strike, 
we were making money. We’ve paid off more than half of 
that twenty million. We are making long strides forward.” 
Lorenzo was ready for another question; whether, as 
many people suspect, he had taken over TI as a business 
pirate’s booty, to be sold quickly at a profit. 

‘Texas International is not for sale. It has not been for 
sale. It will not be for sale,” Lorenzo continues to smile, with 
apparently genuine graciousness. 

“Are there any circumstances under which it might be for 
sale?” 

“When we get to the bankruptcy courts.” 



^^amar Muse was a symphony in pink. On his bald 
^^^Vspot and on the cheeks which framed his white 
mustache, his skin was as pink as a newborn 
baby’s. His aviator’s glasses were tinted pink. He 
wore a pink-striped tie, and a shirt of pink checks. 
His jacket was a plaid — gray and pink. He radiated, like a 
pastel sun, as he sat munching on a cheeseburger in Austin’s 
Polonaise restaurant. 




Lamar Muse demonstrating Southwest’s Spirit of Love . 

“There’s a story I love to tell, about a man who ran a 
hamburger stand, whose children wanted to open up a fancy 
restaurant. He took them aside and told them, ‘Boys, re- 
member this: feed the rich, and grow poor; feed the poor, 
and grow rich.’ That’s really what we’ve done. We’ve made 
airline travel available to the average person.” 

Muse is president of Southwest airlines, whose flights be- 
tween Houston, Dallas, San Antonio, and the Rio Grande 
Valley cost 25 per cent, 40 per cent, 50 per cent less than do 
comparable ones on Braniff and TI. Muse, however, has 
spent at least as much time fighting the two other Texas 
airlines as in running his own. (“Mr. Muse hasn’t been here 
in weeks,” the Southwest office said at one point this fall. 
“He’s been too busy with the suits.”) Southwest has been 
tied up in virtually continuous litigation by its rivals, ever 
since it filed for its first routes in 1968. 

“You know,” Muse said between bites, “Harding Law- 
rence is probably the best chief executive officer of a trunk 
line in the United States. But he just got a hard-on about 
Southwest Airlines. It didn’t make any difference to him 
whether it made economic sense to fight Southwest. He was 
just going to do us in. He had told hundreds of people in 
Dallas that we weren’t going to make it, and he wasn’t going 
to be proven wrong. He let his emotions get control of him.” 
Muse paused, and called the waitress over for a dish of 
butter-pecan ice cream. “The funny thing is,” he continued, 
“every one of his tricks backfired on him. If he had just let 
us alone from the very beginning, we’d probably have gone 
under by now.” 



y^^gShe dilemmas of Lawrence and Lorenzo have their 
own special drama, but it took the entry of Muse 
C * Ml and Southwest to create the Great Texas Airline 
I War. Like other grand episodes of commercial con- 
flict, this one has all the requisite elements — jeal- 
ousy, intrigue, back stabbing, high stakes, and occasional 
honor. The personal futures of several of the participants 
hang shakily in the balance, and a corporate future or two 
as well. This war is also a preview of the future for the 
American airlines. During the coming year, the airlines, along 
with their benign regulators in Washington, are in for a 
major assault. Waving banners of “competition” and “de- 
regulation,” their opponents will be storming the barricades 
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Braniff’s Harding Lawrence (left) and Edward Acker led 



of Braniff, American, United, and a dozen other carriers, as 
well as the CAB which nestles protectively over them; the 
assailants will ask that the industry be broken up the way 
the oil trust was at the end of the nineteenth century (for 
all the good that has done). And, as the national struggle 
wears on, every one of the potential outcomes will already 
be on display in Texas. Price competition, the decline of the 
“feeder" lines, shake-ups in long-entrenched management — 
you’ll see it all first, right here. 

As much as anything else, the struggle between the three 
Texas airlines is a contrast of styles — different styles of 
making money, different views of life. Lamar Muse may 
grumble about the $2 million Southwest has shelled out in 
its legal crusades since 1968 (during 1975, this came to $35 
per flight), but he clearly relishes having the bullies of the 
block so relentlessly picking on him. The scrap books in 
Southwest’s office in Dallas bulge with clippings describing 
the latest horror visited upon them by Braniff or TI. While 
recounting their troubles, the people of Southwest often re- 
semble the conspiracy nuts who hang around so many news- 
paper offices, fitting every random occurrence into a seam- 
less pattern of malign intent. The difference in this case is 
that Southwest’s paranoia seems justified: there really are 
people out to get them. No vindication could have been 
sweeter than the day last February when the federal grand 
jury indicted Braniff and TI for their dirty tactics against 
the fledgling airline. Southwest is only too eager to take off 
its bandages, display its bruises, and point the finger at the 
man with the blackjack. 

Meanwhile, everyone at Braniff feigns magisterial disdain 
for any other airline that might happen to be operating in 
the same corner of the country. The Braniff PR man, a 
corporate incarnation of Ron Ziegler named Jerc Cox. at 
first affected not to understand references to an “airline 
war,” and then, when the mystery was finally explained, 
said, “O/i, you must mean the controversies between South- 
west and TI.” The impression, up and down the Braniff 
organization, is of a classily dressed society lady who 
makes polite conversation while kneeing her neighbor in 
the groin. 

On the other hand, Texas International's people are too 
preoccupied with survival to worry about appearances. Lo- 
renzo and his friends grumble freely about the injuries they 




the airline to record profits and difficulties with the law. 



suffer at the hands of Southwest, and about the Texas Aero- 
nautics Commission, a demon in their dark hierarchy second 
only to Southwest. They prepare position papers to plead 
their side of the story, they slug it out in the courts, they 
leave absolutely no doubt about who their enemy is. 

The differences in the airlines are highlighted by the per- 
sonal contrast between Muse, Lawrence, and Lorenzo. La- 
mar Muse is as uninhibited as his airline's advertisements — 
the ones that refer to Southwest as “The Someone Else Up 
There Who Loves You,” that manage to work a busty 
stewardess into every bit of publicity, that strove, at one 
point, to give the company an “Ali McGraw image.” When 
the company’s stock was introduced for trading on the 
American Stock Exchange in October, its chosen symbol was 
“LUV.” Muse drives a flashy Mark IV, whose license plate 
reads FLY SWA. It is as difficult to imagine Harding Law- 
rence riding in that sort of car as it would be to see him with 
the white patent-leather shoes that would be the perfect com- 
plement to Muse's outfit. 

If Muse is a specimen from the raw entrepreneurial end 
of the business spectrum, Harding Lawrence comes from the 
other extreme: he is the cold shark of the boardroom, charm 
and calculation mixed in his icy stares and fixed smiles. 
When Lawrence responds to a question, large sections of 
the answer are likely to be missing, as if he were producing 
a verbal Swiss cheese. When several of these answers are 
put together, something like deception is the result. (When 
asked about Braniff s two-fold reputation — as the most effi- 
cient, and the meanest, of the Texas airlines — Lawrence set 
off on a long spiel about Braniff’s employment totals in 
Texas and its commitment to public service. Thirty minutes 
later he smiled and said, “I haven’t really answered your 
question, have I?”) Through his factotum, Jere Cox, Law- 
rence demurs on questions about the Latin American kick- 
backs, saying that it would be “inappropriate” to talk while 
the CAB investigation is going on. That may well be true, 
but it did not keep him from plastering a one-sided explana- 
tion, distorted by omission, before the Braniff stockholders 
in the latest annual report. Lawrence is a man who won on 
a fast track; not surprisingly, he is both suspicious and 
suspect. He is smart enough to have brought men like Rus- 
sell Thayer to work for him, and smart enough to know now 
the kind of trouble he is in. Lamar Muse might look on the 
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Francisco Lorenzo (left) and Robert Carney have bid adios to the Texas Philosophy in their attempt to save TI. 



“airline war” as a kind of exhilarating sport; Harding Law- 
rence must sense that he is now involved in a struggle for his 
life. 

In a different world, Francisco Lorenzo might have 
learned to play the part of Harding Lawrence. Since he is 
at Texas International, however, a more straightforward role 
has fallen to him. There are few ellipses in his answers, few 
obviously canned responses. He is trying to save the airline, 
and disguise or chicanery will not help him in that task. He 
is affable without being overtly manipulative. "Many people 
think that because Frank is so charming, he must be a real 
politician,” says a man who has worked with him in Hous- 
ton. “But he’s not. You remember Lyndon Johnson’s defini- 
tion of a politician — a man who could walk into a room full 
of strangers and know, before anyone spoke a word, who 
was for him and who was against him. Frank can’t do that. 
Most of the time he thinks everyone is for him, except on 
bad days, when he thinks everyone is against him." Harding 
Lawrence would pass the politician’s test easily. 



>^^iShe arena in which these disparate spirits contend 
ls one of the remaining romantic pockets of the 
w§mf business world. The shades of Lindbergh and Ear- 
■ -J hart may have departed the airlines business, but the 
H&ir romance they embody lives on. An accountant who 
works at General Foods might think of himself as an ac- 
countant; an accountant who works at Pan Am would tell 
his friends that he is “in the airlines business.” This pull of 
glamour and derring-do is felt all the way to the top of the 
corporate structure; most of the presidents and managers of 
airlines have had a life-long affair with the sky. Muse and 
Lawrence both got their start at the same time, as very young 
men, shortly after World War II. Lorenzo, twenty years their 
junior, was trained in finance but soon heard the seductive 
song of the airlines. If he had simply been interested in 
maximizing the return on his time and his capital, he would 
have sold TI long ago and sunk the money in real estate. 
He has not done that, because he too has been captured 
by the romance. 

From casual glances at the business page, the industry's 
fortunes might also seem to be romantically unpredictable. 
During the Sixties the airlines were making money faster 



than they could carry it to the bank, but during most of the 
Seventies they have had to try desperately to avoid big 
losses. What this apparent riskiness conceals, however, is the 
basic secret of the airlines business. In some industries you 
make money by driving your competitors out of business, 
or monopolizing the talent, or landing the big contract, or 
getting the best patents. In the airlines industry, you make 
money by being in business. Like broadcasting, though to a 
less grotesque extent, the airlines are government franchisees, 
whose product is almost guaranteed to sell. Management and 
intelligence can make a difference: bad managers have gotten 
many lines into trouble, and smart management, at a line 
like Braniff, can help it clean up on its competition. But 
the rules of the game are fixed far more than for most busi- 
nesses. The most vicious competition — the efforts which will 
make the big difference in profit and loss — take place not 
before the customer but before the government: before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, to be precise, which distributes 
routes to the various supplicant airlines. If you get a route 
from Dallas to Seattle, or Chicago to London, or Houston 
to Mexico City, then you should make money. It is like 
being given the right to operate a new TV station: the op- 
portunity is there, yours for the taking. There is, of course, 
a whole subsidiary level of competition over scheduling and 
equipment, but the real battle is to get the route. This is 
why the airlines were so distraught with the CAB’s “route 
freeze” of the last few years. While the CAB was awarding 
no new routes (they said they might start again last sum- 
mer), airlines did what they could to squeeze extra profits 
out of their existing routes, but they knew they would not 
see any big changes. Those big changes were not under the 
customers’ control or the managers’, but under the CAB’s. 

Because of the CAB. the airlines business has been more 
stable than most others. Of the sixteen trunk lines (the cross- 
country carriers) chartered by the CAB in 1938 eleven are 
still in existence. Not one of them has gone bankrupt or out 
of business (five disappeared through mergers). Not one new 
competitor has been allowed to enter the market. 

It is, of course, possible to lose money in the airlines 
business, even in good times. One of the quickest ways is to 
buy too many airplanes, or airplanes too big for your 
market. When the first commercial jets came rolling off the 
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assembly line in the late Fifties, they were a godsend to the 
industry. The cost of carrying a passenger from point A to 
point B was cut dramatically, and the speed was dramatically 
increased. The airlines bought planes as fast as Boeing and 
Convair could turn them out; to get on the delivery list ahead 
of your competitor was to have a significant edge. 

At the end of the Sixties, another generation of miracle 
planes was on the way. These were the “wide body” jets, 
the 747s and the DC- 10s. Airlines stood in line to buy these, 
too; soon Delta had 20, Eastern 27, Continental 15 — and 
these were only the smaller trunks; United had 45. But 
these planes were different from the jets of the early Sixties. 
They might bring the cost per passenger down, if you were 
flying full planes over long hauls (such as Braniffs flight to 
Honolulu), but they could run the cost per passenger right 
through the ceiling if they were only one-fifth full, or if 
they flew on unrealistically short routes. There were far 
fewer profitable markets for the 747 than the airlines had 
hoped, and two or three years after they made their first 
appearance the jumbo jets were looked on as one of the 
major threats to the airlines’ financial stability. Continental 
had to park three 747s on the sand near Roswell, New 
Mexico; whatever rot and deterioration they suffered there 
would be less expensive than keeping them in the air. 
(Finally, last summer, Continental managed to unload them 
on the Iranians, who are able to afford such things.) Braniff 
was virtually the only line to avoid the 747 frenzy; the 
company bought only one big jet, and makes a profit 
flying it to Hawaii. 

One class of airlines, however, was created to lose money, 
to fly routes where the passengers aren’t. These were the 
"feeder” lines, the “local service” carriers, which included 
companies like Trans-Texas, the forebear of TI. Theirs 
has been a riskier life than that of the trunks; of the nineteen 
feeder lines that have sprung into brief existence since 1945 
only nine remain. The rest have fallen to the bankruptcy 
courts, the license-renewal office at the CAB, or to mergers 
and name changes. The cost of serving the little towns, the 
Brownwoods and the Big Springs that generate a handful of 
passengers each day, continues to rise, while the money that 
the government will cheerfully devote to this cause keeps 
going down. The question running through many minds, both 
in Washington and in offices like the TI headquarters, is 
how long the feeders can last, and what contortions they 
might have to go through in order to survive. If the Texas 
Airline War is any indication, the outlook is not good. 



^^^gVhis story will eventually roll through the muck, so 
it might as well start out on the high road, with 
(GVj the good things that Harding Lawrence has done 
^Hr for Braniff. Although the modern era of Braniff 
JHr dates from Lawrence’s arrival in 1965, the airline 
has been in business since 1930, three years after Thomas 
Braniff was bitten by the airline bug. Braniff, a businessman 
in his forties who was getting tired of running an insurance 
company, bought his own private plane during the excite- 
ment following Lindbergh’s voyage over the Atlantic. Braniff 
soon put his plane to work flying commuter runs (with his 
brother at the controls) between Oklahoma City and Tulsa. 
Even after it expanded its operations over a broader network. 
Braniff was not dealt in on the first big federal subsidy to 
airlines — the payment for making space available for airmail. 
Braniff did not begin partaking of this nourishing sustenance 
until 1934, when — after a series of complaints from Braniff 
and other have-not carriers and a brief, disastrous fling at 
having the military fly the mail — the government re-awarded 
the contracts, cutting a few new lines like Braniff in on the 
action. Four years later, the carriers that had been getting 
airmail payments were enshrined in the Civil Aeronautics Act 
as the existing trunk lines; their position has been unassail- 
able ever since. 

Braniff remained under the control of its founder until 



1954, when Thomas Braniff, irony of ironies, was killed in 
an airplane crash. Through the next decade, both owner- 
ship and management passed from hand to hand, until the 
big change in 1965. That year, the three major stockholders 
sold out to Dallas’ Troy Post, head of the Greatamerica 
Corporation, for some $60 million. After a search through 
the ranks of the airlines business, Post recruited Harding 
Lawrence, then the number-two man at Continental, to 
come back home to Texas to be the new manager of his 
airline. Two years later both Braniff and Greatamerica were 
acquired by Ling-Temco-Vought, then in the headiest years 
of its conglomerating. In 1970 the Justice Department forced 
LTV to dump either Braniff or Jones and Laughlin Steel in 
an antitrust action; since the steel company was then worth 
twice as much as Braniff, LTV elected to get out of the 
airline business. Braniff was sold to a widely dispersed group 
of smaller investors. Through all the shuffling Harding Law- 
rence remained in control. 

Lawrence had gotten into the industry during World War 
II by helping run a pilot-training school in Terrell, Texas. 
After the war he started at Pioneer Air Lines and zoomed 
up the corporate ranks at Continental when it acquired 
Pioneer. By the time he came to Braniff, the 44-year-old 
Lawrence was (in the words of the New York Times ) “a 
dark-haired Texan who looks as though an agency had sent 
him over to play the part of a dynamic airline president.” 
“Hardly a man alive looks more like the ideal head of an 
airline than Lawrence," Stanley Brown wrote in his book 
Ling. “His wavy hair, silvery at the sides, his careful at- 
tention to his modified modish dress (especially notable 
and colorful at the ranch), and the image his airline 
projects in its advertising and decor ... all conspire to 
present Braniffs top manager as a jet-age personality.” 

That’s just the part he played, too, on several fronts. The 
pre-Lawrence Braniff was something of a joke in the indus- 
try, its routes small, its performance poor. The most im- 
mediately visible of Lawrence’s innovations was the change 
in the style of the airline — “The End of the Plain Plane,” 
as the admen put it. Shortly after his arrival, Lawrence 
turned to a New York advertising agency, Jack Tinker and 
Partners, to give the airline a little pizzazz. The head of the 
team assigned to work with Lawrence was one Mary Wells, 
who helped develop the ideas that made Braniff gaudily 
famous — the brightly colored planes, the Pucci outfits for 
stewardesses, the retreat from stodginess on all fronts. The 
following year, Mary Wells and her associates struck out on 
their own to form a new advertising agency, the now famous 
Wells, Rich, Greene. The rest, as they say, is history: 
Harding Lawrence divorced the wife he had married in 
1952, he and Mary Wells were married in Paris to the oohsf 
and ahs of a planeload of American friends, and they hav£ 
lived happily ever after, she working out of New York, 
out of Dallas, pieds a terre in each city. “They’re the sweet- 
hearts of American business,” wrote Marilyn Bender jtff the 
New York Times, “the Mary Pickford and Doughs Fair- 
banks of the corporate realm.” Bender quoted Wefl S : “I am 
stark staring in love with my husband, and he ^ith me.” To 
avoid all appearances of conflict, Wells, Riqjh' dropped the 
Braniff account soon after the marriagey-Tor consolation, 
they picked up TWA, with billings three/times as large. 

Even after the departure of Wells r /Rich, the stylish im- 
print remains. In many of his aiinual reports Harding 
Lawrence talks in astonishing detail about chic innovations — 
the new hors d’oeuvres called “conchitas,” the “air strip” 
costumes which his stewardesses peeled off as the planes 
headed south, the introduction of drinks like the “Capuccino” 
(unrecognizable to any Italian), containing coffee, hot 
chocolate, and brandy. 

Beneath the bright colors, Harding Lawrence was doing 
something even more important: he was making big profits; 
1974, the tenth year of Lawrence’s regime, was the richest 

(Continued on page 121 ) 
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WHAT EVER HAPPENED TO 



BY GRIFFIN SMITH, jr. 

“IF YOU BELIEVE IN PROGRESS, 
THIS MAY CHANGE YOUR MIND.” 
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resh cream. The words bring back 
memories of grandmother topping 
her strawberry shortcake with a lux- 
urious dollop. Churning rich home- 
made ice cream on a Saturday after- 
noon. What could be fresher than 
real cream? Well, these days almost 
anything could. 

“Things are seldom what they seem/ 
Skim milk masquerades as cream,” sang Buttercup to the 
Captain in H.M.S. Pinafore. The seemingly fresh cream you 
buy today isn’t skim milk, but neither is it fresh. More than 
likely it came from an assembly line in California, or Mis- 
souri, or Sulphur Springs, Texas. (That’s if you buy what is 
labeled as cream. If you buy one of the so-called non-dairy 
creamers, it may have started life in a soybean patch in the 
Panhandle — a possibility that Gilbert and Sullivan merci- 
fully never had to consider.) 

Progress — in the form of a process known as Ultra High 
Temperature (UHT) treatment— is taking traditional fresh 
cream off grocery shelves at a dismaying rate. Dairies are 
substituting the new product in the same cartons they for- 
merly used for the real thing, merely changing the fine print 
to include the legally required words “ultra-pasteurized” or 
“sterilized.” If consumers will swallow sterilized cream, the 
dairy industry hopes someday to apply the same treatment to 
milk. The goal is a liquid so totally processed that it can sit 
around for months without refrigeration — turning dairy 
products, in the words of one industry writer, into something 
that could be stored with “soft drinks on the same shelf in 
the markets.” If that sounds unappetizing, consider what has 
happened already. 

In a blue metal and beige brick building on the north side 
of IH 30 in Sulphur Springs, the Specialty Foods plant of the 
Southland Corporation houses the only UHT cream plant in 
Texas. Wearing a blue baseball cap, production manager 
Jim Morgan oversees an aseptic process in which 175- 
degree cream is heated to 285 degrees by steam infusion, 
held at that temperature for exactly four seconds, and then 
transferred to a flash chamber that reduces it to 175 degrees 
again almost instantly, thereby destroying most bacteria and 
rendering it practically sterile. The cream is then homo- 
genized, cooled, and stored. 

Specialty Foods prepares UHT cream for twenty different 
dairies, doing the whole job right down to using each one’s 
distinctive carton. Trucks carry the finished product to ten 
states — as far east as Paducah. Kentucky, as far west as Col- 
orado Springs and Albuquerque, as far north as Wichita, 
Kansas — in a colossal version of the milkman’s morning run. 
Unopened, the little cartons will last six weeks or more, com- 
pared to the ten-day shelf life of fresh cream. 





HT is the pride and joy of the dairy 
business. If you don’t believe that, 
visit the Texas A&M Library and 
leaf through the imposing collection 
of dairy periodicals there ( Journal of 
Dairy Science , Butter & Cheese Jour- 
nal. Die Mi Ich wisse nschaft. Milch- 
Zeitung , Le Lait. Goat World). You 
will hear its praises sung, sometimes 
rhapsodically, as in this stirring tribute from the Southern 
Dairy Products Journal : 



In the beginning there was raw milk and cream, and 
people died from disease borne by dairy products; 

And along came pasteurization and the children 
stayed healthy. 

But the mothers complained because the cream soured; 
and they turned to false Gods. 

And along came sterilized dairy products and the 
mothers were happy again. 



Actually, if the truth be told, it was the dairy business’ own 
accounting departments and not the mothers who did most 
of the complaining. Unsold products, or “returns," are a 
chronic liability for dairies, who have no choice except to 
remove them from supermarket shelves and dispose of them 
once they have soured. Cream has never sold as well as milk, 
so the industry looks on UHT sterilization as a heaven-sent 
way of prolonging the shelf life of a troublesome product. 
Once they’ve gotten rid of it (by placing it on a retail shelf) 
they don’t want it back. They want you to take it. And with 
UHT, they have devised a way to keep it sitting there until 
you do take it. For six weeks, if necessary. 

“It’s common knowledge that cream sales in the fluid milk 
industry dropped because it wouldn’t keep,” says John Speer 
of the Milk Industry Foundation, a lobbying association in 
Washington. Thanks to UHT, “dairy sales are climbing back 
and cutting into the vegetable fat business” — the Cool Whips, 
the Cereal Blends, and the other false gods of whom the poet 
spoke. In the past three years, dairies have stampeded to 
the doorsteps of the UHT cream processors. The idea that 
they have done so to keep mothers happy is largely a con- 
venient fiction, since once UHT cream is opened it goes sour 
about as quickly as the fresh kind. The difference is in its 
shelf life before it is opened: and except for the rare mother 
who stockpiles her refrigerator with unopened cream for 
weeks in advance, the real beneficiary of UHT is the dairy 
distributor. 

There really is no mystery about what is wrong with ster- 
ilized, ultra-pasteurized cream. It tastes funny, and it’s hard 
to whip. Dairy people are coy about the first point, but they 
concede the second. If you listen closely, you may even hear 
them making a virtue of its whiplessness. “It’s actually better 
than fresh cream,” suggested one proponent of UHT, “be- 
cause if you whip the old kind long enough it might turn to 
butter.” One imagines grandmother weeping softly in the 
corner: “Oh, mercy! What will I do with this butter?” If you 
whip the sterilized product long enough, by contrast, it might 
turn to whipped cream. 

Of the nation’s leading food critics, only Boston’s Julia 
Child confessed to us that she had come to terms with the 
stuff. “I may say that when I first heard of it, I was abso- 
lutely horrified. I said, ‘What are they doing to us, giving us 
super-sterilized cream, and wah, wah wah!’ And then I got 
some and used it and I find it whips up perfectly well .... I 
always put a tray of ice cubes in a bowl and cover them with 
water, and then stick a stainless steel bowl in that, and al- 
ways whip it over ice. I think you’ll have no trouble if you 
do that. I find also that it turns perfectly well into crime 
fraiche. The only thing is, it doesn’t have much taste if you 
use it alone over strawberries: but in that case I think the 
thing to do is stir in some confectioners’ sugar and a little 
rum or vanilla, to give it a little added taste.” 

On the other hand, Craig Claiborne, food critic of the 
New York Times, told us he hated it. “It is just disastrous 
to try to get that stuff to whip. If you get it to whip at all, 
you have to chill your beater, your bowl, and the whole 
works. It’s abhorrent, absolutely, that they’re foisting this 
thing off on the American public.” 

Claiborne is equally charmed by its flavor. “It tastes like 
condensed milk,” he says. “Any place you use it, any recipe, 
it’s going to alter the flavor. It won’t be like fresh. Thank 
God I live in an area [East Hampton. Long Island] where 
there’s a dairy farm close by so I don’t have to buy the 
stuff.” 

Most, but not all, food authorities share Claiborne’s view. 
James Beard does not cook with UHT cream, nor does he 
use it in his teaching classes. Helen Corbitt, food consultant 
for Neiman-Marcus and author of numerous cookbooks, 
says. “I personally don’t use it if I can help it. ... I find that 
it does not whip as well, and if I put it into sauces that call 
for heating the cream I don’t get the same kind of consis- 

( Continued on page 138) 
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by Gregory Curtis 



Modern astronomers watch the universe on 
instruments Galileo never imagined, but 
their reasons for watching remain the same. 



I walked outside and stopped as sud- felt secure enough to pause for a mo- 
denly as if I'd hit a wall. It was abso- ment before going into the observatory, 
lutely dark. I knew there was a paved It was early September and most of 
road in front of me and a hill immedi- Texas was still suffering through heavy, 
ately beyond the road. Slightly to my humid nights. McDonald Observatory, 
left would be the steep metal staircase however, sits at the top of Mount 
that led up the hill to the observatory Locke, a 6800-foot peak in the Davis 
dome. The dome, at least as tall as a Mountains. By now, about 10 p.m., it 
ten-story building, was painted a bril- was turning slightly cold. Arms crossed 
liant white and I had expected to see over my chest, I hugged my jacket 
it glowing on top of the hill like some closer to me and looked out over the 
official monument. But I couldn’t see long valley that begins at the foot of the 
the dome at all, or the hill, or the stairs, mountain and extends twenty or thirty 
or the road, or my hand, even when I miles to another range of mountains, 
held it so close to my eyes I could feel There was not a single light anywhere, 
my breath on my palm. nol even a solitary ranch house or way- 

Determined nevertheless to make my ward automobile. El Paso, the nearest 
way up to the dome, I crept forward city, was 160 miles to the northwest; 
step by step, intending to walk straight the nearest settlement was Fort Davis, 
ahead until I reached the hill,' then work fifteen miles away; but its lights, what 
to the left slowly until I found the steps, there were of them, were hidden behind 
I managed to do that and by the time one of the minor hills that make up the 
I had gotten half way up the steps, guid- valley floor. This isolation, away from 
ing my way by the handrail, my eyes the glare of neon and headlights and 
had become somewhat accustomed to streetlamps which can obscure the stars, 
the night and I could see the dome near was one reason this site was chosen for 
the head of the stairs, a huge, pale form the observatory 43 years ago. Fortu- 
surrounded by darkness. I climbed the nately for the astronomers the country 
rest of the stairs and, having done that, is still as empty and remote as it was 
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then. The mountain is high enough to 
be above much of the earth’s atmos- 
phere yet low enough not to be bothered 
with snow and ice. Also this region has 
very little rainfall, so that astronomers 
can count on more than 200 clear 
nights a year. 

I looked up at the sky. City dwellers, 
of course, always forget how many stars 
it’s possible to see in the country, but 
that night the heavens had called 
out the reserves to put on a special 
show. The stars were so thick and 
bright they seemed the natural order of 
things and the darkness between them 
the exception. I had recently read that, 
on the average, stars are 30 trillion miles 
apart. Thinking about that distance 
while seeing these thousands and thou- 
sands of stars — they were like huge 
handfuls of tiny dice tossed out on a 
black felt table — I found myself once 
again in awe of a concept that astron- 
omy books always dwell on and that al- 
ways leaves me a little uncomfortable: 
The Vastness of the Universe. 

Astronomers peer into that Vastness 
wondering what it is and how it came 
to be. The Vastness is, of course, indif- 
ferent to all that; but mankind is not. 
Every major astronomical discovery 
seems to emphasize our lack of impor- 
tance in the whole scheme of things. 



Four hundred years ago Copernicus, 
Kepler, and Galileo showed that the 
earth was not at the center of the uni- 
verse but revolved around the sun. Fifty 
years ago Harlow Shapley and R. J. 
Trumpler proved that our solar system 
is not even at the center of our own gal- 
axy, the Milky Way, but in one of the 
galaxy’s obscure, dimly lit spiral arms. 
And there are millions, billions of other 
galaxies. We are not the title of the uni- 
versal book, after all, but a footnote on 
one of its back pages. We do have, how- 
ever, the ability and the need to deci- 
pher at least some of the pages. That 
deciphering began with ancient star- 
gazers millenniums ago and here at 
McDonald it is still going on. 

Awed now and a little chilly, I 
walked through the dome’s back door 
into a well-equipped machine shop. A 
machinist was cutting a part for an 
electrical assembly that a group of 
scientists desperately needed for the 
telescope upstairs. I pointed to the flash- 
light standing face down on his work- 
bench and said, “I wish somebody had 
warned me to bring one of those.” 

“This isn’t my own flashlight,” the 
machinist said. “They’re kept in a 
drawer down there in the kitchen. Look 
upstairs. There’s usually a few extra 
around." Later I would discover that 



caches of flashlights were hidden in va- 
rious places in every building on the 
mountain. None of the roads and foot- 
paths on the mountain are lighted. It 
wouldn’t make sense to come this far to 
escape civilization's lights only to spoil 
everything with your own. Astronomers, 
when they walk at night, carry a flash- 
light which they point straight down. 
The light measuring instruments of 
modern telescopes are so sensitive that 
a flashlight beam across the sight might 
register as some distant stellar explosion. 

I walked across the machine shop to 
an elevator and pressed the button for 
five. The first three floors had offices, 
laboratories, a small visitor center, a 
large computer room, and the machine 
shop I’d just walked through. The ele- 
vator didn't have a button marked four. 
That floor, a labyrinth of staircases and 
oddly shaped rooms, was filled with 
electronic equipment which is linked to 
the telescope to analyze light from the 
stars. When the elevator reached what 
would be the fourth floor its light went 
out automatically and remained out dur- 
ing the brief ascent to the fifth floor, 
another guard against unwanted light 
spoiling observation. 

Tonight, however, that precaution 
wasn’t really necessary since all the 
lights inside the dome were lit. A small 



\ Oh Dear, 

I What Can The 
\ Matter Be? 

U.T. astronomers try to 
| find whats out there. 

The science of astronomy is based on 
the principle that anything as big as the 
universe must have something interesting 
going on out there somewhere. Once 
astronomers find whatever it is they're 
looking for, they have to figure out exact- 
ly what it is, what it's made of, and how 
it works. Since Galileo, they’ve found 
enough to keep them busy for three cen- 
turies; yet the universe remains almost as 
great a mystery as it was 300 years ago. 
Here are some of the projects University 
of Texas astronomers hope will provide 
a few answers: 

How High the Moon? 
Astronomers have long known that the 
moon is a quarter-million miles from 
earth, give or take a few thousand feet. 
Now they want a more exact measure- 
ment — say, within two inches. That is the 
objective of a study McDonald astrono- 
mers are conducting by bouncing a laser 
beam off mirrors astronauts placed on 
the moon. Using the 107-inch reflector 
telescope for a transmitter and an elec- 
tronic clock accurate to a billionth of a 
second, the astronomers are gathering 



data which eventually will be collated 
with measurements made by laser stations 
in Hawaii, Australia, and France. The 
findings will shed new light on the in- 
ternal structure of the moon and should 
also pinpoint continental drift on earth — 
leading, perhaps, to improved earthquake 
predictions. Most important, however, the 
laser measurements may solve a much- 
debated question of physics: is the in- 
trinsic strength of gravity constant, or 
does it change with the age of the uni- 
verse? If the lunar orbit increases by 
about one-half-inch per year, this might 
indicate a variation in gravitational 
strength that could greatly influence both 
physics and aerospace technology in the 
twenty-first century. 

Radio Active 

Long, spiny banks of antennas near 
Mitchell Mesa in godforsaken Presidio 
County scan the skies 24 hours a day 
searching for radio sources in outer 
space. The Texas radio sky survey meas- 
ures precise and accurate positions of 
these radio sources and will eventually 
produce the first comprehensive radio 
source map. The project aids astronomers 
in their study of faint, distant objects that 
lie at the outskirts of the observable uni- 
verse and is also an imporant research 
tool for scientists working on the evolu- 
tion of stars, galaxies, and the universe 
itself. 

Planet Ahead 

Although our own solar system com- 
prises only an infinitesimal fraction of the 
universe, it remains the primary concern 
of some astronomers. McDonald scien- 



tists are analyzing and comparing plane- 
tary atmospheres through the use of high- 
resolution spectroscopy, a process which 
photographs reflected light separated into 
colors. Not only will this research aid in 
the preparation and design of future 
planetary probes, but also it will yield 
valuable information about the earth’s 
own atmosphere and how to manage it. 

Stellar Links 

Rapid changes in stars are among the 
most dramatic events in the universe. 
McDonald’s stellar astronomers are the 
principal group in the world using high- 
speed photometry to study flares, pulsa- 
tion, and rotation of stars. Through the 
use of spectroscopy, they are making de- 
tailed analyses of the chemical composi- 
tion of cooler stars. 

Sky High 

There’s no precipitation in outer space, 
but neither is it dry. Astronomers have 
long known about dust clouds in space. 
Just as dust in the earth’s atmosphere 
reddens the sunlight, these dust clouds 
redden the starlight that passes through 
them. Using photometry with optical 
telescopes along with radio reception at 
the Millimeter Wave Observatory on 
Mount Locke, UT astronomers have 
discovered that many of these dust clouds 
are composed of organic molecules — in- 
cluding huge masses, trillions of trillions 
of tons, of ethanol. And ethanol, friends 
is pure unadulterated booze. 

A Star Is Born 

New stars form inside collapsing 
opaque clouds of gas, where they remain 
(Continued on page 146) 
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group of astronomers, engineers, tech- 
nicians, and computer programmers 
were frantically working on the elabo- 
rate new instrument for which the 
machinist was cutting parts. They had 
attached it to the side of the telescope 
where it resembled and was in roughly 
the same proportions as a bloated tick 
on the long, thin body of a dachshund. 
The instrument was supposed to be 
ready for use tonight. 

I walked over to Liz Bozyan, a grad- 
uate student in astronomy whose cur- 
rent project depended on the new in- 
strument. “Are they getting close?” I 
asked her. 

“Closer,” she said. She was wearing a 
dark blue Yale sweatshirt and blue 
jeans. She stood with her hands in her 
front pockets and her elbows locked. 

“When, do you think?” I asked. 

She shrugged her shoulders. “Some- 
time tonight. We’ve got to use it after 
it starts working so we’re going to be up 
all night anyway. Think you can make 
it?” 

“I don’t know,” I said. 

Liz laughed. For some reason it had 
never occurred to me that astronomers 
have to stay up all night. 

I had arrived at the observatory early 
that afternoon after an uneventful plane 
ride from Austin to Marfa. On the same 
plane were Liz and a short, very dark 
man with black hair plastered down on 
his head. I found out later he was a 
world-renowned expert in optics who 
traveled from observatory to observa- 
tory installing or repairing telescopes. 
He kept very much to himself during 
his stay, a shy man made even shyer 
because he was self-conscious about his 
thick French accent. During the next 
five days I would see him only at meals, 
where he seldom talked, or very late at 
night in the observatory library. There 
he would sit in dim light surrounded by 
notebooks filled with measurements and 
computations, his pocket calculator 
close at hand, his black hair now 
mussed and shooting at odd angles from 
his head, as he tried to figure what mi- 
nute adjustments should be made in 
the observatory’s telescopes. 

After our plane landed at Marfa, a 
car from the observatory drove the 
three of us through Fort Davis and 
on to the observatory, a trip of 35 miles. 
There are five different telescopes at 
McDonald, four optical and one radio. 
From the road, several miles from the 
base of the mountain. I could see the 
brilliant white domes of the telescopes 
around the peak of the mountain. They 
looked like thick, stout bottles of roll-on 
deodorant with a zipper sewn from the 
top to the bottom edge of the ball. The 
radio telescope was off to one side and 
slightly lower than the others, but the 
four optical telescopes were bunched 
together and looked like a family. Two 
very large telescopes, one somewhat big- 



ger than the other, waited at the top of 
the mountain like watchful parents, 
while a little farther down the mountain 
their two smaller offspring stood in the 
sunlight. 

At the top of the mountain we were 
let out at a long, narrow building offi- 
cially called the Transient Quarters but 
colloquially known as the TQ. Liz had 
brought with her several boxes of file 
cards and a thick stack of computer 
readouts in blue covers. She left them in 
the pile with the rest of our luggage 
until a man of about 35 with a round, 
red face came in. After only perfunctory 
greetings, the two of them sat down at 
a table, she fetched her file cards, and 
they began to discuss the work they 
wanted to do that night. The man was 
wearing a burgundy sweater, wheat- 
colored jeans, white socks, and sneak- 
ers. I would see him every day for the 
next five days and these were the only 
clothes he ever wore. He worked con- 
sistently during that time and frequently 
stayed up all night, but somehow his 
outfit never got dirty or even wrinkled, 
his sneakers stayed almost as white as 
when they were bought, and the white 
shirt beneath his sweater never came un- 
tucked, even in back. 

Normally such ethereal immunity to 
dirt and sweat would turn me against 
someone just on principle. But in this 
man’s case that dapper sweater and 
those ever-clean jeans became a symbol 
to me of the best parts of his character. 



His name was Paul Rybski and he was 
the head scientist of the Faint Object 
Area Photometry and Spectroscopy 
Project, the group which was attaching 
that complicated instrument to the tele- 
scope. Though the final responsibility 
for the project was his, though he was 
directing the work of about eight peo- 
ple, though representatives from the Air 
Force (who financed the project) were 
watching over his shoulder, he managed 
to maintain the same air of benign con- 
centration through a myriad of delays, 
hassles, and hang-ups. I saw him late 
one night standing off away from the 
group around the telescope. He was 
waiting for yet another malfunctioning 
part to be rewired and as he stood, 
shirttail in and sneakers neatly laced, he 
gulped coffee from a plastic cup and 
his normally red, innocent face looked 
pale, his eyes dull and bleary. I thought, 
“This is it. He's going to crater." The 
part arrived, Paul went efficiently back 
to work, and that was when I stopped 
worrying about his imperviousness to 
dirt. 

Paul’s project was what brought Liz 
to McDonald. Her interest is in radio 
astronomy, and normally she works at 
UTs radio observatory not far from 
Marfa. Radio astronomy began in 1931 
when Karl Jansky, an engineer with Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, published his 
discovery that radio waves were present 
in outer space. Now it is known that 
(Continued on pane 111 ) 
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The Best 
Sportswriter 
In Texas 



by Larry L. King 



Blackie Sherrod, of course. 



Blackie Sherrod inspected the three 
or four manicured acres surrounding 
A. C. Greene's semi-mansion in a much- 
section of Dallas, cocked 
monitor the sweet calls of 
summer-morning birds, and sat down at 
an outdoor table loaded as if to accom- 
modate a threshing crew: platters of 
eggs, bacon, cantaloupe slices, exotic 
breads, jams and jellies, coffee, pitchers 
of fruit juice, and maybe assorted 
samples of caviar or candied yak’s ass. 
He took in the grandly bent weeping 
willows, the sun-dappled swimming 
pool and bathhouse, the tall hedges 
hiding the green grounds from 
the gazes of Democrats 
or other riffraff. 
Sipping a spiced 
bloody mary, 
he said. “Boy 
hidy. A. C.. 



all this sure is. . ." 

Sherrod hesitated, as if determined 
to choose the exact right word — it is, I 
after all, the way he makes his living — 
and you could see ol* A. C. Greene, a 
Depression-era Abilene boy who was 
not born fast friends with money, puff- 
ing with the pride of ownership and 
preparing to respond to some record- 
breaking gracious compliment. 

“. . . totally,” Blackie said, “and 
completely . . .” 

Out of this world, he might say. Or 
beyond belief. Somesuch. A. C. nodded 
and beamed like a politician being 
bragged on. patting a well-shod foot as 
if impatient to deliver his own pretty 
little acceptance speech. 

“ . . . vulgar,” Blackie Sherrod 
finished. 

Before the manor's lord could blink 
good, Sherrod smote him again: 
“What’d you plant the most of this 
year. A. C.? What time you commence 
whupping-up on them slaves?" A. C. 
Greene, knowing when he’d been out- 
count ry- boy ed, threw up his hands and 
laughed a crippled giggle. 

Betty Greene thought to ask of 
Sherrod’s wife: ‘How’s Marilyn?" 
‘‘Expensive," Blackie said. 

Sherrod is rarely without a swift 
riposte. When young Tom Johnson 



(who’d been LBJ’s right hand, yes, but 
hadn’t excessive experience newspaper- 
ing) came aboard as editorial top dog 
for the Dallas Times Herald , he said 
to Blackie Sherrod, “How do you get a 
good job like sports editor?” 

“Oh, I guess like you get to be editor- 
in-chief. You start at the bottom and 
work up,” Blackie shot back at his new 
boss. 

William Forrest (Blackie) Sherrod 
has been named the Outstanding Sports 
Writer of Texas ten times in fourteen 
years and probably would have won 
them all except for picky laws against 
monopolies and unfair restraints of 
trade. The National Headliner Award 
is his for being found the most con- 
sistently outstanding sports columnist 
in the whole blamed United States. 
Felix R. McKnight, recently retired 
vice-chairman of the Times Herald — 
where Sherrod has captained the sports 
section since 1958 — claims his man has 
won more awards than any writer in 
Texas newspaper history. 

McKnight assigned Sherrod to cover 
the Apollo 1 1 space shot, “as a change 
of pace observer of the fringe drama 
attending a moonflight.” All Blackie 
did was win the Texas Headliner Club’s 
award for science writing, though I per- 
sonally know he fails to understand the 
theory of the wheelbarrow or what 
makes a screwdriver work or why bees 
suck flowers. When McKnight dis- 
patched him to the 1960 Democratic 
National Convention as a sidelight 
writer, Sherrod’s yarns were picked up 
by the national wire services; bags of 
fan mail and job offers poured in. In 
the shocked chaos following the assas- 
sination of John F. Kennedy in Dallas, 
it was Sherrod they plucked from the 
fun-and-games section and placed in 
charge as rewrite coordinator on the 
news desk. Again prizes were won. 
Sherrod’s personal account of the death 
of young Freddy Steinmark, the Texas 
Longhorn football player who lost a 
leg and then his life to cancer, won a 
Pulitzer nomination. He is the author 
of three books (one on Darrell Royal, 
one on Steinmark, and a recently pub- 
lished collection called Scattershooting ) 
and he has more professional admirers 
than the Happy Hooker. 

Perhaps a writer’s work may best be 
judged by how many of his colleagues 
steal from him. A columnist on the 
Texas Gulf Coast so persistently thieved 
from Sherrod’s column that Times 
Herald authorities ultimately com- 
plained and the would-be genius was 
fired. In 1950, when Sherrod was a 
columnist for the Fort Worth Press and 
I was the rookie one-man sports depart- 
ment for the Midland Reporter-Tele- 
gram, it was my urgent habit to be on 
hand at the Scharbauer Hotel each day 
to buy all six copies of the Press left 
at the local newsstand. Five were pitched 



into the handiest trash can. This waste- 
ful practice guarded against my bosses 
and readers learning where I got those 
many little funnies shamelessly sprin- 
kled throughout a daily column carry- 
ing my own by-line. Had the Midland 
paper observed a policy of granting 
raises, I’m confident Blackie would 
have earned me one. 

Not that the whole world was fooled. 
No, for when I moved on to the Odessa 
American , a resident sports scribe 
named Ben Peeler wigwagged me into 
a neutral corner to whisper that our 
newspaper wasn’t big enough for both 
of us to crib from Blackie Sherrod, and, 
by gum, he claimed certain inalienable 
seniority rights. Within the last fort- 
night I enjoyed a magazine piece by a 
freelance writer who’d stolen enough 
lines from a single Sherrod column to 
retire on. All that doesn’t bother Blackie 
much more than the running colic, 
“seeing as how I’ve robbed ole Shake- 
speare and S. J. Perelman purty good 
myself.” 




The most plagiarized man in Texas 



One flies in the face of many honors 
and an old personal hero in faulting 
Sherrod. It might be done, however, on 
the grounds that he sometimes seems 
a bit much the “house man” in covering 
sports. He may be so enamoured of 
games and the men connected with 
them that he forfeits certain critical 
observations. The same thing can hap- 
pen to political reporters who begin to 
identify with favored candidates or pet 
issues, or to the police reporters who 
become more like the cops than the 
gumshoes they cover. It is an occupa- 
tional hazard. 

One is discomforted, for example, in 
hearing Blackie Sherrod explain why he 
never has concentrated on covering 
labor or economic issues in sports. 
“That bullshit is so hard for the average 
man to understand, it leaves him cold. 
Hell, it leaves me cold. We try to keep 
it simple and bright, to cover the per- 
sonalities and the team, and I don’t 
think the Kansas City milkman cares 
about anything else much. So we don’t 
dwell on the Reserve Clause or the 



Rozelle Rule. If you can keep sports 
simple enough that women can under- 
stand it, then you’re gonna get your 
readers.” The response seems simplistic, 
naive, male-chauvinist-piggish, and per- 
haps a little self-serving. 

Has a writer, with access to inside 
information and the expertise to make 
sense of it, no duty to educate the 
reader? The Reserve Clause and the 
Rozelle Rule exist as vital realities; they 
influence the teams, the games, and 
the standings, to say nothing of the 
individual lives of ball players. Could 
not the Arlington waitress or the Oak 
Cliff barber, capable of understanding 
Blackie’s explanations of post patterns 
or cornerback duties, be made to realize 
the hardships of families whose athlete 
breadwinners may be sold or traded to 
distant cities on a moment’s notice? 
Would not the Kress employee quickly 
understand that she could not handily 
go to work for Woolworth's if gov- 
erned by a rule requiring her to play 
out a year’s “option” before becoming 
something called a “free agent?” 

Sherrod says he didn’t write of Gary 
Shaw’s Meat on the Hoof — a super- 
critical look at Darrell Royal’s football 
factory — “because Shaw never came to 
see me.” Well, did Dick Nixon go see 
Woodward and Bernstein about Water- 
gate? Did Faulkner or Hemingway go 
see Alfred Kazin or Norman Pod- 
horetz? I doubt it: but, as literary 
critics, they made their judgments. Sher- 
rod was content with quoting Royal as 
saying of the Shaw book, “Part of it is 
true, part of it is opinion, and part of 
it is lies.” Had Sherrod asked Royal 
to identify the lies? “Well, when I 
asked him about that he said he hadn’t 
read the book — that one of his assis- 
tants advised him not to.” That, in 
itself, would appear to be a fair-sized 
whopper of a story — COACH DAMNS 
UNREAD BOOK — and one can 
imagine how harshly Sherrod might 
have chastised one of his own re- 
porters for failing to recognize it. 

Blackie heatedly defends himself 
against suggestions that he might not 
aggressively go after the soft under- 
belly of sports, or write of its darker 
side. “I fought management for a week 
trying to get the Lance Rentzel story 
in the paper. The Cowboy front office 
was trying to cover up that Rentzel 
had exposed himself to a little girl. I 
called the judge in Saint Paul who’d 
handled the first Rentzel case, and he 
told me a lot the newspaper was afraid 
to use. I said ‘Screw it, let him sue us. 
Then we’ll really have a story.’ But they 
wouldn’t. Then the club got Bob 
Strauss, the Democratic party lawyer 
on the case. The damn judge clammed 
up. Meanwhile, I’d been crying and 
screaming and fighting to get it in the 
paper and I told the big boys, ‘God- 
dammit, we’re gonna wind up eatin’ this 
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story and looking like hell.’ We ran a 
straight story when the charges were 
filed on Rentzel a week later, but I’d 
tried to do better.” 

Sherrod aggressively covered SMU’s 
dismissal of players for using drugs and 
is now working on a similar story in- 
volving other Southwest Conference 
schools. Precious little has been origi- 
nated, however, about the crass way pro 
clubs have winked at — or actually en- 
couraged — the use of pain-killing shots, 
amphetamines, or other uppers for 
years and years. 

Racism? “Sure,” Sherrod says. “I 
think every club in pro sports has a 
race problem — except maybe the Golden 
State Warriors, where everybody but 
Rick Barry is black. We’ve covered 
it in depth. Mel Renfro filing a lawsuit 
against a discriminating apartment 
house in Dallas. Calvin Hill had a great 
deal to say of racism. Now I don’t — and 
I never have — believed that ball clubs 
stack blacks at given positions so as to 
enforce a quota system. In other words, 
to be sure that no more than X num- 
ber of blacks are on the field. Hell, 
there’s too much big money involved! 
I’m convinced owners and coaches 
would play a platoon of cross-eyed 
Chinamen if they thought it’d help ’em 
win.” Maybe it’s all point of view, and 
perhaps mine is just naturally darker 
and more suspicious than Sherrod’s, but 
I sometimes think him myopic where 
more is involved than the score. 

Blackie now commands a baker’s 
dozen writers, taps out “only” five 
columns per week as opposed to the 
six he accomplished for twenty years, 
travels where he wants when he wants, 
theoretically need not show at the word 
factory before 10 a.m., presides over 
a book-lined corner office of generous 
proportions, is at least semi-handsomely 
paid, and serves on the Times Herald 
board of directors. It was not ever thus. 

In his decade at the scabby Fort 
Worth Press . a now-lapsed Scripps- 
Howard effort where expense accounts 
were nonexistent and he didn’t dare 
dispatch a staffer beyond Waco unless 
he suspected the fellow of independent 
wealth, Blackie held it all together with 
chewing gum and bailing wire and cuss- 
ing. “I looked for good merchandise 
cheap," he remembers. Dan Jenkins, 
the Sports Illustrated writer and author 
of the best-selling novel Semi-Tough . 
was discovered in the pages of his high 
school paper. Blackie lured him from 
the Paschal Pantherette for a zinging 
$15 per week, and Jenkins worked his 
way through TCU without excessive 
raises. Jenkins recommended a buddy, 
Edwin (Bud) Shrake, who was put on 
at “space rates”: this meant he was paid 
according to piece work performed, as 
with peapickers and women who take 
in ironing. After he made $32 in a 
single week, Shrake was promoted side- 



Blackie is Beautiful 

“Sportswriting is like driving a taxi.” 



Good editors such as Blackie Sher- 
rod instruct writers to show, not mere- 
ly tell. Very well. Here are random 
samples of Sherrod’s talent, culled from 
his new book Scattershooting. 

On the Dallas Cowboys beating the 
Miami Dolphins in the 1972 Super 
Bowl: 

“The ghosts are now buried and 
quiet, the closets have been swept clean 
of skeletons. The Cowboy complexion 
is now clear of pimples, and they may 
walk down the street on the day after 
their biggest challenge without yard 
dogs barking and small boys pelting 
them with stones. The old brands of 
Choke City, U.S.A., and the El Foldo 
Kids and Next Year’s Champions must 
now fall on other brows. The Cowboys 
have met the big one and he is finally 
theirs. . . . The clock told the story. 
Dallas controlled the ball 40 minutes 
and 58 seconds of the game. This left 
19 minutes and two seconds for the 
young Dolphins, and this was like try- 
ing to vault the Eiffel Tower with a 
broomstick. . . . Some Shadetree Ex- 
perts called it a dull game because of 
Dallas’ grinding movements, but it is 
like putting the bad rap on a no-hitter 
because there were no home runs. . 

On recalling that marvelous season 
when undefeated Belton whacked Cam- 
eron for the district championship: 

“The Belton team was a slight under- 
dog because word leaked out the 
Cameron team had married guys on it. 
No one knew exactly what advantage 
this was, but it was impressive news. 
. . . Merchants in both towns closed 
their doors. The drug store sold out 
of cigars, and several of the sportier 
chaps made a run down to Williamson 
County for pints of Mint Springs. 
There was a report that the owner of 
the all-night cafe had bet $50. . . . 
Cameron had run a special train for 
the game, a distance of at least 30 
miles or so. People stood a half-dozen 
deep around the field and some perched 
in trees ... at one end of the arena. 
Talk about pressure, Don [Meredith] 
baby, you never had it like this.” 

Describing Johnny Unitas: 

“His face is a map of a hard path, 
forehead wrinkles, cascading furrows 
in his cheeks, small pock marks dot- 
ting his lean, serious cheeks. He is a 
day laborer who somehow fell into 
fame on his way to work and it im- 
presses him not one whit.” 



And: 

“Sportswriting is just like driving a 
taxi. It ain’t the work you enjoy. It’s 
the people you run into.” 

Or: 

“Something less than two weeks ago, 
Mr. LBJ thru his laig crost the saddle 
horn and made oratorical history. He 
spoke a line that zinged in the national 
ear. Zinged, baby, zinged. Our leader 
surveyed reports from [Watts] and re- 
leased this ponderous thought : “Killing, 
rioting, and looting are contrary to the 
best traditions of this country.’ Not 
only was this of informative value but 
it showed a vast amount of diligent 
research.” 

Finally, on writing of a dying Primo 
Camera, the mob-managed innocent 
giant heavyweight who in the Thirties 
was fed setups until he became a bogus 
champion, then — once the mob had its 
bets placed — was sent out to take fear- 
ful beatings from Max Baer and Joe 
Louis: 

“He had zero ability but he was 
heavy on bravery and pride. And when 
he left the New York airport, his frame 
wracked by cirrhosis of the liver, head- 
ing home [to Italy] to die, the photog- 
raphers clustered about him. A couple 
of his old sparring mates came to see 
him off and they were openly crying. 
Primo begged the photographers to 
wait a minute. Then he handed his 
cane to a friend and told the guys to 
shoot away. He still wanted no sign of 
weakness. May somebody forgive all 
of us everywhere for what we did to 
this human being.” 

I reckon you can see, now, why 
those of us who peddle words talk 
about Blackie Sherrod on our bar- 
stools and find him so easy to steal 
from. In the second paragraph of this 
opus I wrote that A. C. Greene “was 
not born fast friends with money.” My 
earlier efforts said things like, “He was 
born scratch poor” or “He came into 
this world naked and broke,” and so 
on, none of it working. Then, thumb- 
ing through the galley proofs of 
Scattershooting , I found the line 
“Unitas is fast friends with money,” 
and I simply couldn’t resist the slight 
twist. I’m like the Texas legislator who 
said in response to the little old lady 
constituent who’d charged that she’d 
heard he was stealing, “Yessum, but I 
been trying to quit.” Me too, Blackie. 
But you sure do make it hard. L.L.K. 
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ways to a full-time staff job at $20 each 
Friday, the better to conserve corporate 
funds; Shrake, too, is a Sports Illus- 
trated biggie, a fine novelist, and has 
sold screen plays. Gary (Jap) Cart- 
wright, currently a novelist and free- 
lance writer, was brought aboard for 
pennies from a police beat he jazzed 
up for the Fort Worth Star-Telegram. 
Julian Read, long hired for princely 
sums by Texas politicos who wish their 
public images polished, once was a 
$12.50-per-week “go-fer” for Blackie. 
Jerre R. Todd, now a Fort Worth pub- 
lic relations man, was another of 
Blackie’s wild and literally hungry crew. 
Sherrod still considers Todd the big 
one that got away: “He might have 
been better than any of us if a living 
wage hadn’t been so dad-gummed im- 
portant to him.” 

At 55, Sherrod is ripe enough to in- 
dulge in old men’s laments. "It ain’t 
as much fun as it was,” he admits. "I 
think I give it as much — I just don’t get 
as much back. I’ll always have a soft 
spot for that bunch of raging mad 
paupers at the Press. You could hollar 
out, ‘Who was the first mate on the 
Bounty ?’ and so many voices would 
beller ‘Fletcher Christian’ that you 
thought the Mormon Tabernacle Choir 
had sneaked up on you. Now, though, 
you ask most newsmen who Fletcher 
Christian was and somebody will say, 
‘Didn’t he play for the White Sox?’ 
Nobody reads anymore.” 

It does not impress Sherrod that 
more books are bought than ever be- 
fore, or that the educational norm — 
even among out-at-elbows newsmen — is 
several degrees higher than twenty years 
ago. Nosir, he knows what he knows, 
remembers what he remembers, and un- 
less you want your nasty statistical 
mouth mashed you’d better shut it. 
“We read aloud to each other in the 
newsroom,” he recalls. “S. J. Perel- 
man and H. Allen Smith and Damon 
Runyon. Mark Twain. Name ’em. And 
even when we were out drinking, or 
riding on a Texas League baseball train, 
we talked about writing headlines or 
leads or makeup. Now, I dunno, the 
five o’clock whistle blows and every- 
body runs off to PTA meetings or to 
mow their lawns.” 

Blackie is sprawled in his fine home 
in the Lakewood section of Dallas, sur- 
rounded by so many autographed 
pictures from people like Bing Crosby 
and John Connally and Doak Walker 
that you wonder why he needs wall- 
paper; he is grinning in remembering 
when nobody ran off to PTA meetings 
after work. “There was this beer-sop 
Meskin food place called Shanghai 
Jimmy’s, and if we didn’t eat there two 
nights a week our faces would break 
out. A certain eatin’ contest was 
matched between Bad Hair Bentley, 
who could eat a boiled child if it was 



free, and a challenger named Pete 
Fisher, who claimed to eat raw frogs. 
Bad Hair’s manager tried a tad of 
strategy that backfired: he had Bad 
Hair eat rum balls between official 
courses on the theory it would cool off 
his gizzard and keep him fresh. When 
the contest ended in a tie. Bad Hair 
Bentley claimed he’d been done in by 
mismanagement. Then somebody 
noticed that Bud Shrake, who’d been 
standing around as a mere spectator, 
had accidently scarfed down four 
double-number-elevens. I think Bud was 
a little embarrassed by being crowned 
the new official glutton, but after that 
we’d have him go down to Shanghai 
Jimmy’s occasionally and eat an ex- 
hibition. 

“Jerre Todd, the good crazy bastard, 
he’d do anything a monkey could. You 
had to watch him. The best sports 
writing in America was wild stuff he’d 
write and post on the bulletin board. 
Back during the Fifties when Red 
Grange was on TV as a football color 
man, Red used the worst grammar in 
the kingdom. ‘Ohio State they’ and ‘The 
Buckeyes it,’ and so on. When Grange’s 
old college coach died — Bob Zuppke, I 
think it was — I was turning through 
the Press after the first edition rolled 
and came on this suspicious dateline 
from Florida quoting Red Grange as 
saying, ‘It are a great personal loss.’ 
Well, shit, I howled and slapped my leg 
and hated like the devil to make Jerre 
remove his priceless little invention be- 
fore the second edition. But, of course, 
I had to. 

“Dan Jenkins was, and is, the most 
effortless writer I’ve ever known. And 
the most confident. Most writers, 
they’re insecure to the point of hiding 
under the bed. Dan always had the 
attitude of a competent athlete — and he 
was a good athlete. Golf. Basketball. 
Pool. I think he could have roped 
buffaloes. Nothing in the world spooked 
Dan except snakes. Just a picture of a 
reptile would crater him. We spent a lot 
of time finding snake pictures — in color 
if possible — and trimming them and 
then rolling them up in Dan’s type- 
writer. He’d come sailing in, smoking 
his nineteenth cigarette of the morning 
and drinking his twelfth Coke. When he 
rolled his typewriter carriage, out would 
jump this horrible goddamn snake. And 
Dan would beat and thresh and whoop 
awhile and fall down in wastebaskets. 
Then he’d sigh and sit down and once 
he’d quit trembling he’d write you the 
best eight hundred newspaper words you 
ever read. 

“When I left the Press for the Times 
Herald, Jenkins replaced me as sports 
editor there — which was about like be- 
ing the lookout at a prairie dog colony. 
Anyway, Shrake made the move to Dal- 
las with me: he and Jerre Todd flipped 
for it, and I guess Shrake lost. We’d 



been accustomed to mighty short ra- 
tions at the Press. Honest, when pencils 
wore down to nubs you were expected 
to tape two shorties together and make- 
do with the lead at both ends. Then you 
had to turn in the nubs to get a new 
pencil. On the second day at the Times 
Herald Shrake said in some wonder, ‘Do 
you know they’ve got a supply room 
back there and you can get anything 
you want?' He talked like they had a 
company whore hid back there. When 
he found out they actually had a copy 
boy, I thought he’d soil hisself. Shrake 
would rare back about ever twenty 
minutes and beller ‘Copy!’ and sit and 
grin silly and look vastly pleased when 
the copy boy rushed up. Of course, 
more than half the time he didn’t have 
any copy. I had to make him quit it so 
they wouldn’t think we were a couple 
of Cowtown hicks.” 

Dan Jenkins sat in his penthouse 
apartment on Park Avenue, looking out 
on the spires of Manhattan. He and 
some visiting Texas pals cleaned up on 
chicken-fried steaks which his wife, 
June, cooks better than they do it at 
Odessa’s Club Cafe. Bud Shrake, visiting 
from Austin, opined that the cream 
gravy was lighter and better than any 
French chef’s sauce. It was a good time, 
between sips of wine and puffs of fine 
cigars, to recall tougher days — their root 
beginnings as writers. 

“Blackie was a great disciplinarian,” 
Jenkins said. “I always thought he’d 
make a good football coach. He com- 
manded respect. I was scared to death 
of him at first. My first story, I spent 
all night writing it at home on the kitch- 
en table — cutting, polishing, making it 
bright. Blackie read the first paragraph 
and said, ‘Don’t ever write a morning 
lead for an afternoon newspaper, dumb 
ass.’ I was crushed. He was never really 
abusive, but . . . well, he bit his words 
off. It was intimidating.” 

Shrake said, “I remember racing to 
work in the dark and the cold, my hands 
sweating on the steering wheel, and just 
knowing that no matter how many red 
lights I ran it wouldn’t be enough for 
Blackie. Anything past 5:30 a.m. was 
considered late, and he dearly despised 
tardiness.” 

“God,” Jenkins said, “but he could 
make you feel like a worthless shit. 
Wouldn’t speak to you if you came in 
late. Just freeze you out. He’d grab 
everything out of your hands and do it 
himself. One of the day’s highlights was 
going to breakfast with Blackie after all 
copy was in. But if you’d been late you 
didn’t get invited. You’d sit there alone, 
hating yourself and vowing never to 
screw up again.” 

“When he was really pissed,” Shrake 
said, “he’d make you telephone Jess 
Neely at Rice or Dutch Meyer at TCU 

(Continued on page 142 ) 
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Running out of time to shop? On the 
following pages, Texas Monthly adver- 
tisers offer you an array of gift sugges- 
tions to help ease your shopping worries. 
Orders may be placed directly with 
advertisers, according to the informa- 
tion provided in each ad. Happy 
Holidays! 
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Now grow a beautiful garden 
right in your own den or 
living room all year long . . . 
automat i eallv. 



Imagine fresh, colorful flowers ... or fresh 
vegetables for salads ... or fresh-cut herbs 
and spices twelve months a year, right from 
your own garden. Right in your own living 
room. 

Klima-Gro, a totally engineered, controlled 
climate cco-systcm lets you grow a beautiful 
garden right in vour own den, living room 
or bedroom all year long . . . with or without 
natural sunlight . . . automatically. 

The Klima-Gro cco-systcm is large enough 
to provide you with live, blooming plunts 
all year long . . . yet small enough to fit any 
home, apartment or office. Approximate size: 
4’ long x 2’ wide x 26” high. 

The Klima-Gro comes in an cusy to 
assemble kit and can be sent anywhere 
in Texas. 



JiA. NURSERY 

6320 Burnet Rd. Austin, Texas 78757 (512) 459-5486 



From the artist who gave us those 
memorable walls ot Armadillo World 
Headquarters — a full color wall calendar 
by the notorious Jim Franklin. 

To order send S6.50 (includes tax & 
handling) in check or money order to: 
EDENTATA PRESS, 503 West 17th, 
Austin, Texas 78701 
250 signed and numbered copies are 
available for S15.00 each. 



Baked To Order 




Shipped 
to Your 
Friends 



Never Sold in Stores 



Only Fruitcake 
Honored by N.Y. 
Gourmet Society 



COLLIN STREET BAKERY 

Box 175, Corsicana, Texas 75110 

Please ship: 2 lb.; 3 lb.; 

5 lb. 

Payment enclosed. My list shows address, 
sizes, desired arrival dates. 

Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip 

Send gift list with check or money 
order. Holiday-packed, ppd.; 2 lb., 
$5.95; 3 lb., $8.35; 5 lb., $13.45. 



For you and everyone 
on your gift list . . . our 
DeLuxe is crammed 
with prime fruits and 
pecans, custom-baked, 
shipped from our 
kitchens. Favored by 
hostesses, business 
leaders, royalty, in 158 
lands. Guaranteed the 
best you’ve eaten or 
money refunded. 

ORDER TODAY! 



wild animals 




H&W 



ENTERPRISES 



P O . BOX 3438 
SANTA FE.N M. 87501 



POJOAQUE STATION 
505 455 7040 



TAMED IN BRONZE 
BY NOTED WILDLIFE 
SCULPTOR 
GARY HERBERT 



PRONGHORN ANTELOPE 
ON WALNUT BASE 4” HIGH 
S 200 POSTPAID 

STANDING GRIZZLY 
ON WALNUT BASE 6" HIGH 
*200 POSTPAID 

ALSO AVAILABLE: WH1TETAIL 
DEER. COYOTES, BUFFALO, 
COUGAR, WOLVES, BIGHORN 
SHEEP. SEND FOR BROCHURE. 
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^ /14K SOLID GOLD/* / 

1/sOaLaci oz <d\o. 1 

Fine Jewelry . . . original designs by Milt Schulman . . . 
Grecian signs of the zodiac . . . each one a different shape. 

#1 and Large size approx. 1 Vi*’ across — $135.00 + $6.75 tax. 
Smaller size approx. Va" across — $65.00 + $3.25 tax. 
Please indicate sunsign desired . . . 




'cnu 



man s, 



nc. 



Master Charge 
Amer. Exp. 
B.A.C. Diner's 



Valiev View Bank Bid*, i Suite 404 / Dallav. Texas 7S240 / (214) 387-4848 




<A<£)W<2^ c* money back guarantee 



BUCKLES $4.95 



FOR WEAR ON 1 3/4" BELTS 



A-QUALITY 1 3/4" 
LEATHER BELTS 
HAND STAINED IN 
BLACK OR BROWN 
$4.95 



BELT & BUCKLE 
COMBINATION $8.95 



BUCKLE #'s. 



BELT SIZES. 



COLORS 



ENCLOSED $ 

4 dfv OLEACO 

ENTERPRISES 

P.O. BOX 885 
GAR LAND, TEX. 75042 
ASK ABOUT OUR SPECIALTY BUCKLES 

SEND $1 FOR CATALOG MC 



Please Add 50$ 
Postage & Handling 
For Each Item 



r 



ETHNIC MIX 

Masai warriors surrender their shields, 
superstitious South Americans fashion 
fetishes and tum-of-the* century ladies lend 
their parlour antiques ... for your collective 
pleasure ... at The Boarding House. A lodging 
place for unique gifts . . . fine antiques, folkcraft. 





id material 



1653 Blalock 461- 1 773 

Houston 
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Unique jewelry from the markets of the world ... all 
right at your fingertips. Discover a most unusual 
showcase of one of a kind gifts. 



cn ^ oLd 

at tJie. Salopian £xo*ixoacU 

Northwest Highway near Bachman 
Dallas. Texas 75224 (214) 352-4141 



CHOICE REMEMBERANCES 

Lasting Gifts for Home • Hunting Lodge • Camper • Field or Stream 







Hand-blown, nubby surface quartz glass with 
authentic duck painting permanently fired on 
Pictured 15 oz Roly Poly S26 50 set oi 8 
( + SI 33 Tax Postage SI 50) Other sizes 
Other ad also available 



Gerber cutlery sets handsomely boxed in 
solid walnut chest DIFFERENT because of 
the combination of razor-fine honed steel and 
design elegance BETTER because of the 
high degree of precision found in Gerber s 
skilled hand craftsmanship Pictured 3 pc 
set S56 00 ( + 52 80 tax St 50 postage) 
Choice of set selections available 






Hunter^ 

ORADLEE C^O. 

OUTFITTERS TO THE SPORTSMAN 



Magnum Hunter Folding Knife complete with 
custom scabbard Solid brass handle mlayed 
with Macassar ebony Balanced to perfection 
these heavy-duty Gerber knives are designed 
to dress and skin medium and large game 
and tor general outdoor cutting tasks They 
are made with a positive safety locking sys- 
tem Secure when opened Safety pause m 
closing Size pictured 3 V." Blade 125" thick 
Priced 534 50 ( + 51 73 tax 51 00 postage). 
Additional sizes available 



#291 The Quadrangle 
2800 Routh • Dallas, Texas 75201 
(214) 744-1030 
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£ W ' WINE SHOP M «D TASTINO ROOM 



The GIFT HORSE 




A relaxing bistro where one can enjoy a bottle of wine, a 
plate of cheese or a sandwich. 

For this Gifting Season, make your selections from our fine 
wines. Discriminating and distinctive gifts are affordable 
at Joseph’s. 



(713) 527-8613 
1408 WESTHEIMER 



(713) 621-WINE 
HOUSTON 1502 SO. POST OAK 




^21 

4gai 



STUDENT 

TOURS 



SINCE 1959 

SELECT GROUPS 
OUTSTANDirlG ESCORTS 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 
HIGH SCHOOL COLLEGE AGE 
5 Departures June & July by Ship or Air 
23-45 Days Visiting 4-11 Countries... Land Rates from $1,245 
The Ultimate Fun-Filled Educational Experience 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT. ..or MAIL for FREE Folder 

Harwood Tours 

2428 GUADALUPE ST., AUSTIN, TEXAS PH: 512 478-9343 







Contemporary three dimensional 
mirror sculptures. Outstanding 
design in specially curved 
MIRROR GRAPHICS of unusual 
brilliance and beauty, from $105.00 

MOST UNUSUAL GIFTS 
AND HOME ACCESSORIES 

Wood carvings by C. M. 
Copeland Jr. 

Contemporary Mirage 

Lamps in Chrome or Brass 
Madiglass by Hilda Walton 

Scissors and Gadgets for 
Lefthanders 

Bronze Figurines from 
Vienna 

5360 Westheimer 
* /Between Chimney Rock & The Galleria) 

Ho uston, Texas 629-0984 



the great hang-up 




GRRRRREETI NGS !! 

Fine original posters. 
Exciting art at affordable prices. 

2936 weslayan 
houston, 77027 626-7762 

Write for free catalogue. 
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T he Poster Place is a contemporary graphics gallery 
of the finer signed and unsigned prints, silk screens, lithos 
and offsets. Available hoxframed, plexiframei. custom 
framed or unframed, prices range from 1 10 to 1 500. 
Complimentary decorating assistance for office or home. 
Please browse awhile during your visit to 
The Olla Podrida. 



Contemporary Graphics 

The Olla Podrida ■ 12:1) Coit Rd. ■ Dallas 

214/661-)) 8) 



A premier showing 

Watercolors and wood textures by 

J. Royal Telford 

December 5, 6, 7 



Wood Block Puzzles 
Nancy & Roland 
Denny 

Cloisonne' Jewelry 
Michael & Linda 
Jacomet 
Inlaid Wood 
Furniture 
Ross 

Silverstein* 




11 



commission by 
Denny, Jacomet, 

& Siluerstein. 

Inlaid wood 
backgammon and 
Indian photo puzzle 
table with 
cloisonne’ playing 
pieces. 




ART & ANTIQUE GALLERY 
for the discerning collector 
5323 McCullough in The Yard 
San Antonio 78212 





SHCKALITTLE BIT OF TEXAS 

TVVnVTD IITVT no TOT 



P.O. Box 792 T Carrollton. Texas 75006 



With Swizzle Sticks Made From Genuine Texas Barbed Wire 



Each 7' stick is hand-cut and 
crafted from the same barbed wire 
used to fence in spreads of Texas 
ranch country. Sets of 8 are plated in 
bright sparkling chrome or for those 
with thoroughbred tastes, brilliant 
24 K gold And each set comes in a 
handsome decorator container 
designed to add a personal touch to 
your own saloon. 

So. dress up your bar. sharpen up 
your drinks and fence in your next 
spread with this "purty thang" from 
Texas Putties. 



Set of 8 chrome 
plated swizzle 
sticks $6.95. Set 
of 8 24Kgold 
plated swizzle 
sticks $29.95. 
Include 50c for 
postage & han- 
dling. Texas resi- 
dentsadd sales tax. 
Order yours today 
by sending a 
check or money 
order (Master 
Charge and Bank- 
Americard 
accepted) to: 
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the Ithaca 4E Trap Cun and 

DECOT Hy ; WDD SPORTS GLASSES 



exclusively available in Texas from 



‘LONGHORN FORTY ACRES” 




The perfect gift for all University of Texas alumni and supporters. 
Remember UT Austin Campus with a beautiful 17”x23” brilliant 
orange print on top quality paper. Print is perfect for framing. 

Other campus prints available in color. See coupon below. Mail the 
attached coupon with check or money order and receive your print 
within 10 days. Order yours today. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 



Oak Lawn 

OPTICAL 

i > 4 



ONE TURTLE CREEK VILLAGE 
Oaklawn at Blackburn 
Dallas 

Jim Sheffield 521-4708 

/ 



COMMEMORATIVE ARTS, 

PLEASE SEND 
POSTPAID @ $9.95/ea. 

(Texas residents 
add 5% sales tax) 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP. 



P.O. Box 14128, Fort Worth, TX 76117 

— Univ. of Texas — Univ. of Ark 

— Texas A &M — Univ. ofOkla 

— Baylor Univ. 

ENCLOSED $ 




THE BAG WORKS 




— Introduces — 



UMBRELLA ITALIANO 
20.00 

Personally monogrammed . . . large khaki poplin umbrella with 
red and green Italiano stripes and wood handle ... By Just 
Richard for The Bag Works . . . allow one week for delivery. 

3400 Hulen St.. Fort Worth. Texas 76107 
Quantity M/C # 

















State 




-Zip 



If using M/C call collect to expedite delivery. 

Please No C.O.D.s 817-732-5041 Add 5% Sales Tax 



ted material 
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Our predictable Persian is made for squeezing. 
Hugs back too! Cuddly, soft and washable in 
Persian white One size loves all! 

$16 80 plus $1 handling and postage 

V THE GROOMING TABLE 

A unique and personable shop for you and your best 
friends All breed grooming and accessories 
9747 N Central Expressway 
Dallas. Texas 75231 • 214/692-0430 




\ 



x 
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Sign Language 




The newest way to 
communicate with bad drivers. 

Now you can finally tell the jerks on the roads today 
exactly how you feel about their driving, with 
TAKE THAT Cards. There are 6 brightly colored 
cards and 1 blank card in each set. 

Next time someone doesn’t yield, whip the 
appropriate TAKE THAT Card on them. 

Enclose $3.00 (plus 50c for handling & 
postage) for each set of TAKE THAT Cards. 

TAKE THAT 

P.O.Box 1326 NAME 
Plano, Texas 75074 address 

CITY 

STATE zip 




FOR WINE 

and maybe even a little cheese. But mainly wine. Any bottle of 
wine will suddenly take on vintage appearance when resting in 
this elegant lucite and butcher block wine case. Serves as an 
elegant cheese board with its decorative and utilitarian top. 
Measures 13" wide. 8 %" deep, and 11" tall. Only $29.50. 
Add $1.50 for handling and mailing. Texas residents add 5% 
sales tax. Check. BankAmericard. and Master Charge are 
accepted. Include your name, address, city, state, zip. ac- 
count number, expiration date. and. if Master Charge, your 
Interbank number 

House ario Taeie 

130 PRESTON ROYAL EAST DALLAS. TEXAS 75230 
214/368-4260 



Tax & mailing included. No C.O.D. 



STERLING SILVER 

Hand Cast & Polished 



Sterling Silver Arrowheads 

Exact replicas of Caddo Indian flint points several hundred 
years old 

Large Arrowhead with 22" chain $27.50 
Small Arrowhead with 22” chain $22.50 



Sterling Silver Thunderbird 

The American Indian symbol of unlimited happiness 
Thunderbird with 22" chain $22.50 



“ most unique gifts on/y from ” 

DOVBULLOCK 



Route 2. Box 93C 
Athens. Texas 75751 
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FRESH MOUNTS 

by David Sanders 




250 signed and numbered: $40.00 
700 signed only: $2500 
Image size: 19" x 12'/2" 

Overall print size: 24" x 19" 



Write for more informa- 
tion on additional Texan 
House Collector Prints. 




Texan House Inc. 
P.O. Box 9159 



Please include $2.00 for 
postage and handling 
Texas residents add 5% 
sales tax. 



Austin, Texas 78766 
Dealer Inquiries Welcomed. 







Bank Americard 



your Grandfather clock 
is a once-in-a-lifetime 
investment. You will 
choose a family 
heirbom which will not 
only appreciate in 
value, but also in 
sentiment. Let us assist 
you in making the right 
decision. 

the 

sSwing'u i ’ ‘'Pendulum 

Over 500 clocks 
from which to choose 

2800 Routh 

191 The Quadrangle, Dallas 
(214) 744-3713 

MasterCharge Diners Club 
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“AGGIES HUNDREDTH YEAR ISSUE” 




The perfect gift for all Aggies. Remember A&M's centennial during 
this great bi-centennial year with a beautiful 17”x23” deep maroon 
print on top quality paper. Print is perfect for framing. 

Other campus prints available in color. See coupon below. Mail the 
enclosed coupon with check or money order and receive your print 
within 10 days. Order yours today. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 



COMMEMORATIVE ARTS, P.O. Box 14128, Fort Worth, TX 76117 

PLEASE SEND — Texas A&M Univ of Ark 

POSTPAID @ $9. 95/ea. — Univ. of Texas — Univ of Okla 

(Texas residents — Baylor Univ. 

add 5% sales tax) ENCLOSED S 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP 




'pireplacc Syuipmeut and ^purKieliuya have 6eeu 
our 6uooteoo far <xoer 23 yearo. carry virtually 
far tic farcplaee ck every price rauye. 
‘Pleaoe call or turtle uo far loueat and accurate 
Cufarmatiou m far Kioliuy your farcplaee. Out a/ team 
ordero tveleome All eorrcapoudeMce auaiuercd promptly. 

dm odi f/i *0 TT 15054 Beltway Dr 
JL Dallas. Texas 75240 
Sy**~*« e+ (21 4) 387-3830 
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BULLS ONLY 

14 kt. yellow gold 
white gold 
inset $395 
fine diamond inset 
$695 
out of town 
examination 
can be arranged 



WILDCATTER 

18 kt. yellow gold 
stone finish 
V. carat fine diamonds 
call 915-362-7191 
$1295 



Sam L. Majors jewelers 

Fine lewelers lor IV Generations 
2732 NORTH GRANDVIEW 
ODESSA, TEXAS 79762 

S 




filet and scaling board 



• Sanitary, easy to clean • Heavy duty chrome clamp 
•Use as serving tray -Made with tough, light weight ABS 

Order now for Christmas. Dealer inquiries Invited. 

j MAIL TO CUSTOM PLASTICS • 6617 DIXIE DR. HOUSTON. TX. 77017 ■ 
| PIum »cnd Flah Fixer* at S6.95 -.50 Handling and 5% tax. 
j Specify color 

J Name Addre** 

J City State Zip 

Available in red, yellow, blue, green. Size. 24" x 7" 
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BRIONI • GIVENCHY 
BILL BLASS • RAFAEL 
YVES SAINT LAURENT 
ROLAND • NIK-NIK 
TIGER OF SWEDEN 
GEOFFREY BEENE 
PIERRE CARDIN 
CHARLES LYONS 
BALLY SHOES 



1715 South Post Oak Road 
Houston, Texas 77027 



(713) 627-7970 



Fine Men’s Apparel 





BUCKLE & ABEITA 

JEWELERS 

661-2879 

Fine jewelry craftsmen, designers, 
gem identification, appraisals 

Olla Podrida • 12215 Coit Road 
Dallas, Texas 75230 



Plant year-round with 
a greenhouse from 
Vaught’s. 




Open up a whole new world of year-round home 
gardening with a greenhouse from Vaught s Nur- 
sery. We carry three full lines of greenhouses — 
one's sure to fit your gardening needs and 
budget. 

From the top of the line Eden greenhouse to the 
Sun/America and Glasteel models for the more 
budget minded home grower, we re ready to help 
you select the greenhouse best suited to your 
needs. 

All greenhouses come in easy to assemble kits 
and can be sent anywhere in Texas. For more 
detailed information on sizes, standard features, 
options and prices, call, write or come by 
Vaught’s Nursery today. 




6320 Burnet Rd. Austin, Texas 78757 (512) 459-5486 



Businessmen: 



Fill MR 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 
LIST WITH 




FOOD HOT IMS 



Perhaps you are familiar with one 
or more of the Hickory Farms of 
Ohio stores in Houston. Among our 
offerings are popular gift food gift 
paks for Christmas giving. These 
also are ideal for business gifts. . . 
and volume discounts are offered. 
Our service includes enclosure cards 
and mailing to arrive when you 
specify. All we need is your list of 
names and addresses. If you wish, 
our representative will call. 



• GIFT PAKS from $5.50 to 
$100.00. Color brochure 
available. 

• TOTAL SERVICE— We 
enclose your card . address 
the labels, and mail your 
Gift Paks anywhere. WE 
GUARANTEE DELIVERY! 

• CORPORATE HOT LINE 
-682-6464. For further 
information about volume 
discounts and the com- 
pleteness of our service, or 
to ask for a representative 
to call on you. 

• 1440 the Galleria • 

5015 WESTHEIMER 

• Memorial City 
Shopping Center • 

GESSNER & KATY ROAD 

• Westland Fashion 
Place • 

9700 BISSONETT 

• Gulfgate Shopping 
City • 

• Sharpstown Center • 

• Meyerland Plaza • 

HOUSTON 
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c/4 Givenchy' “T” . 
under the tree ? Oui ! 




A luxe cotton T-shirt embroidered with 
Givenchy's G design in juxtaposition; 
small, medium, large in chocolate brown, 
navy, and black; $19. A great Christmas 
idea. 

John "freeman's ''emporium" iiif 

SOUTH BROADWAY, TYLER, TX. 75701 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY - STATE - ZIP- 

Check Color — Navy — Black — Brown 
— Cash — MC — BA No. S_M_L_ 

Texas residents add 5 per cent sales tax and 
.75 shipping 




By Kurth Sprague 
Drawings by John Groth 




THE STORY 



of the inexorable keeping of the terrible promise 
the white men made the Plains Indians, to take 
their land, told with all of its strong color and 
drama in a moving cycle of 21 narrative poems 
by Kurth Sprague, with more than 80 superb ink 
and wash illustrations by John Groth. Regular 
edition: $10.00. Special edition (including an or- 
iginal Groth drawing): $35.00. (Texas residents 
must add 5% sales tax.) The Encino Press, 510 
Baylor Street, Austin, Texas 78703. 




CHICKEN RANCH 
SOUVENIRS 



(Texas residents add 5% sales tax) 



ORDER FROM: 

Souvenier Sales Company 

1029 Reinli, #7 
Austin, Texas 78723 

(Dealer inquiries invited) 



T-Shirts 

Sizes— S. M. L. XLg 
100% cotton Hanes T-Shirts 
White $3.95 Postage $.50 

Colors $4.95 per item 



Key Chain or Necklace 

Solid Brass 

$7.95 + $.50 postage per item 
(Reverse Side — Good for all night) 



f WHY Fir WHEN YOU'VE ALREADY AKRIVEP? ^ 

SO YOU CAN USB TOEPPEIWEINS liRTHER GEAR. 
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RUDOIPH THE STRIPE DEER 1 
RUOCXPH IS AU DONE UP IN CHRISTMAS 
CHEER ON RED BRIGHT RED BUHON NOSE 
GREEN AND WHITE HORNS AND HOllY 
RUDOIPH IS A POCKET. TOO 
T2 TO T4. 15 00. R4 TO 6X 16 00 
IONG ADD I 00 EXTRA 



CATALOG 50$ 

FUNTASIA. 13410 PRESTON ROYAL. ARNOLD SQ.. DALLAS. 661-2422 







Si. 
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PEANUT 

BUTTER 

MACHINE 

Fresh peanuts, cashews, 
almonds, pecans, or your 
favorite nuts ground into 
butter that will be a taste treat 
you can't find in a jar. And 
now it is so easy to make . . . 
Just put peanuts in the 



hopper, dial the 
consistency you like . . . 
from smooth to crunchy 
. . . and out of the spout 
comes pure, natural 
peanut butter. No 
additives needed. Easy 
to clean, safe to operate. 



$29.95 



-5ERING 

HOME CENTER 

6102 WESTHEIMER /785-6400 

Between Chimney Rock & Hillcroft 

Hours: Monday - Saturday 8-6 Houston, Texas 
Master Charge • BankAmericard 
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3 Vi x 2V4-inches 

NEW! Wear a piece of history on your belt . 

9 



RBB-04 



Etched brass belt buckles 

Frederic Remington’s dramatic sketches of the west are 
deeply hand etched into solid, heavy guage brass, and 
crafted into handsome western buckles. Hand finished, 
curved, and fitted with swivel belt loop. Can be polished 
to a bright shine, or allowed to age to a unique antique 
finish. True pieces of art you’ll be proud to own or to give. 
$20.00 each, plus $1.50 shipping. Specify buckle number, 
send check, M.O., or Master Charge, BankAmericard number to: 

WALLACE ENGRAVING CO. 

P. O. Box 1485 /Austin, Texas 78767 

^ (Texas residents add 5% tax) , 

» SEEING IS BELIEVING $ 
THE FABULOUS 



8 Original Christmas 
" gtoce 




% 



K 



Over 50. 000 items from 3 1 if 
Countries of the World all 
put together in the Most |f 
Dazzling Display of Christmas Ju 
Trees, trims, and £ f 
decorations ever presenteil. Jfr 



OPEN DAILY 10-9 
SUN. 10-6 



461-0050 



8 



TOWN & COUNTRY 
HOUSTON 
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Canon r 

Canodatat 



The Canondate E lets you set the date on the camera, then 
imprints the day, month, and year right on your picture • 
automatically. Omit the date, if you prefer. You will get 
sharp, clear, beautiful pictures with the camera that features 
a spectra-coated 40mm f:2.8 Canon lens and programmed 
electronic shutter with speeds from 1/800 to 1/4 second. 
A great gift idea in an automatic 35mm camera. 

Camera with case $99.00 
Texas residents add 5% sales tax; postage $ 1 .00 






George Largejnc. 

CAMERAS/MICROSCOPES 

NEAR THE TEXAS MEDICAL CENTER |713| 526-4341 
6630 SOUTH MAIN STREET HOUSTON. TEXAS 77025 



3T 






A dynamic look in time pieces — Swiss made digital wrist watch with 2 years 
watch service, elegantly designed in brushed gold tone or silver tone with suede 
band. Available man's or lady's in gift box... only $14.95. 

The exciting and fun way to show your need... the authentic Mystic Stone 
Ring... attractively mounted stone that changes color with your every 
mood. ..only $17.95. 

PLEASE SEND ME: . 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP 

Man's Watch gold lone Send check or money order (MO. for fitln delivery), in- 
(similiar style) chide $.60 for postage/handing or SI . 00 for more than one 

Man's Witch silva. ton. fcm. In» taidml. add w ■*. l« lnoCX>.D..H«.i 

Lady's Watch silver tone T«n day money hack guarantee. 

Mystic Ring Sterling Silver __ 

Mystic Ring Yellow gold filled Mail to: HOC ItCniS IflC. 

Orcleone .SfaB 5 6 7 8 P. O. Bo, 2878i. Dallas. I.,as 75228 



covo de iongh 

519 Sul Ross • Houston. Texas 77006 • 713/526-6590 



Gilberto Aceves Navarro 
Ania 

Bob Camblin 
Jose Luis Cuevas 
Xavier Esqueda 
Padro Friedeberg 
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We installed gas central heating. 
And that’s really saving gas. 



It makes good sense to use 
natural gas for heating your 
home. A gas central heating sys- 
tem actually uses less gas energy 
than an electric heating system. 

You see, natural gas is such an 
efficient fuel that many power 
companies in this part of the 
country use it to generate elec- 
tricity. That’s a good way to 
make electricity, but it’s more 
efficient to use gas direct if you 
can. Because it takes a lot of gas 
to generate enough electricity to 
heat a home. 



In fact, natural gas will heat 
about 2M homes with the same 
amount of gas it takes to heat one 




Waste not, want not. 



home electrically. In other words, 
you could heat your own home, a 
neighbor’s home and a fourth 
of another neighbor’s home with 
no more gas energy than it would 
take to heat one home electrically. 

Houston Natural thinks gas 
energy is too good to waste. The 
best way to save it is to use it for 
all the big jobs in your home. Cen- 
tral heat, cooking, water heating 
and clothes drying. Gas does them 
with less energy. 



HOUSTON NATURAL GAS 
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Star Struck 

(Continued from page 87) 

many bodies in space — from Jupiter to 
faint, distant stars to large clouds of 
molecules floating in the void — emit 
radio waves. Radio astronomers moni- 
tor and analyze these waves just as 
optical astronomers monitor and ana- 
lyze light waves. In the past it had not 
been possible to locate the precise 
source of many of the radio waves, 
particularly those that arrive here from 
great distances. But recently radio 
astronomers have learned how to locate 
radio sources much more accurately. 
Liz’s card file contained hundreds of 
radio sources, many from objects so 
faint they could not be seen even on the 
most detailed maps of the sky. She 
wanted, among other things, to try to 
find those objects by using the instru- 
ment the Faint Object group was at- 
taching to the telescope. 

This instrument was based on a de- 
sign developed by Joseph Wampler of 
the Lick Observatory in California. It 
employed light intensifiers which worked 
on the same principle as the light inten- 
sifiers used in night combat in Viet 
Nam. The light from the telescope was 
intensified — made brighter — in three 
stages. The last stage gave the image a 
slightly longer life than usual so that a 
special television camera could photo- 



graph it. The astronomer would then 
observe the image on a small television 
screen, rather than through an eyepiece. 
At the same time the computer would 
electronically scan the television image 
and immediately transform it into nu- 
merical data the astronomer could ana- 
lyze later. They hoped this system would 
reveal stars that were so faint they 
couldn’t be seen any other way. 

That Liz and Paul should begin dis- 
cussing work almost the moment she 
arrived showed admirable dedication, 
but that was not, as it turns out, un- 
usual. Astronomers are in a bit of a 
bind because there are many more of 
them than there are telescopes. Ob- 
serving time is reserved night by night, 
often for months in advance. Away 
from the observatory they do what- 
ever preparatory work they can. At 
the observatory they usually spend the 
night at the telescope and sleep from 
dawn to noon. In the afternoon they 
do a preliminary analysis of the data 
from the night before and make last- 
minute changes in their viewing plan 
for the coming night. They may relax 
a little between dinner and nightfall but 
the steady tension of their work doesn’t 
relent even then. 

The astronomer is a slave to the 
objects of his study. He can see them 
only at night and, as the heavens shift 
and the earth revolves around the sun, 
all the stars and planets regularly come 



into view and disappear from view so 
that the astronomer may observe par- 
ticular objects only on certain nights. 
He may not rearrange the heavens in 
order to repeat an observation or to 
check another astronomer’s findings. 
Things do get checked eventually but 
in the meantime astronomers rely on 
the personal reputations of their col- 
leagues. For one astronomer to say 
about another, “He has a tendency to 
be right’’ is a high accolade; it means 
“I believe in his data because I believe 
in him.” 

The rooms and routine of the TQ 
are designed to aid the astronomers’ 
nocturnal routine. Four meals a day 
are served, the fourth being a night 
lunch which is ready at 11:30 p.m. The 
kitchen will prepare a breakfast at any 
meal; it is not unusual at noon to see 
more people eating bacon and eggs than 
lunch. The rooms are as bare and 
anonymous as the Standard American 
motel rooms they were patterned after, 
except they have no telephone or tele- 
vision. What they do have is a small 
electric alarm clock with Property of 
the University of Texas stamped on 
the top. The beds are not made up each 
day and if the astronomer wants his 
sheets changed, he must do it himself. 
Around the window is a black window 
shade inside a black metal frame. It 
seals out daylight so the astronomer 
can sleep and seals in artificial light so 
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the lights from the TQ don’t disturb 
other astronomer’s observations. 

For that matter, there is little on 
the mountain to disturb an astronomer 
in any way whatsoever. The temptations 
of the world are so lacking that by the 
third day I had stopped carrying money. 
I had already bought all the souvenir 
postcards, books on astronomy, and star 
maps I thought I needed at the small 
McDonald Observatory visitor center. 
After that, unless you were fond of 
paying a quarter to watch a tall ma- 
chine produce a can of Coke, there was 
nothing else to buy. The nearest store 
was in Fort Davis, fifteen miles away; 
the nearest movie theater, in Alpine, 
forty miles away. 

These distances are not so bother- 
some to astronomers, but they are im- 
portant constants in the lives of the 
families who live on the mountain. 
Only one permanent resident is an 
astronomer and he will soon be leaving. 
The rest are support personnel ranging 
from the superintendent of the ob- 
servatory to custodians. There are also 
a mechanical engineer, an electrical en- 
gineer, two electrical technicians, a 
machinist, an optical technician, a 
draftswoman, nine night assistants who 
help the astronomers in the mechanical 
operation of the large telescopes, a part- 
time librarian, two full-time secretaries, 
a tour guide, twelve general mainte- 
nance people, and five who run the 
TQ. This comes to about 40 people. 

As a rule the nontechnical staff live 
in Fort Davis or Alpine and the tech- 
nical staff live in a group of fifteen 
University-owned houses at the foot of 
the mountain. These are large, four- 
bedroom ranch-style houses with a 
number of sliding glass doors and 
porches. An employee may rent one 
for ten percent of his salary provided 
he agrees to remain on call 24 hours a 
day. 

The houses are less than a year old. 
Their newness and their design give the 
neighborhood a distinctly suburban feel, 
rather like Richardson, say, where many 
of the residents work in scientific or 
technical jobs similar to the jobs people 
do on the mountain. McDonald’s sub- 
urbanites, however, must learn to do 
their shopping just once or twice a 
month. They buy food in Fort Davis. 
An order phoned in in the morning will 
be delivered that afternoon by the school 
bus which always stops at the grocery 
on its way back. For more serious 
shopping they travel to Alpine or else 
drive to El Paso where they run down 
long lists of things they need and, the 
biggest luxury of all, have a meal at a 
restaurant. 

Most people, however, see these in- 
conveniences as only that. They like 
the isolation of life on the mountain, 
and, just as other suburbanites, say they 
like where they live because it’s safe, 



there’s no crime, they like their neigh- 
bors, and they don’t have to worry 
about their kids. The librarian told me 
that she has to remind herself to look 
at papers and remember that oh, yes, 
there are wars going on and strikes and 
political scandals. An exploding star 
billions of miles away might cause them 
to work three days straight aiding an 
astronomer observing it; whereas a 
change of government in Portugal, or 
in Washington, affects them hardly at 
all. 

The one real hazard for the people 
who live on the mountain is a disease 
called mountain fever, a feeling of 
claustrophobia that comes from living 
and working in isolation. The cure is to 
leave the mountain for a few days in 
favor of El Paso or Austin or Alpine or 
just someplace else, and every few 
months people will take that cure. 

Of the four optical telescopes at Mc- 
Donald, the newest and largest is the 
107-inch reflector; the oldest has an 
82-inch reflector, and the other two, 
used mostly by graduate students, have 
reflectors of 36 and 30 inches. A reflec- 
tor is a large piece of glass coated with 
aluminum to make a mirror. Ordinary 
telescopes, the kind favored by ships 
captains, are refractors which admit 
light through a lens. Since glass lenses 
act as a prism and bend some colors of 
light more than others, the resulting 
images are not precise enough for as- 
tronomers. The reflecting telescopes — 
which bounce the light from mirror to 
mirror — do not bend light and therefore 
produce more nearly perfect images. 

The Faint Object Project had chosen 
to use the 107-inch telescope. Paul and 
the engineers and scientists on the 
project were working around the base 
of the telescope like beavers around a 
pine. That telescope — almost 36 feet 
long, weighing 160 tons — was a thick 
steel tube welded together in sections. It 
was mounted on a round metal beam 
which in turn rested at an angle of 
about 45 degrees on two thick cement 
pillars. Two concealed sets of gears 
move the telescope to point at any spot 
in the sky. For balance an immense 
counterweight, approximately seven feet 
square, rode on the round beam op- 
posite the telescope. The beam, the tele- 
scope, and the counterweight were all 
painted that familiar, pale, institutional 
green. 

The room that held the telescope was 
perfectly round. Arching over it, was 
the dome. Painted pale blue, it made 
all of us, and the telescope, too, seem 
like we were inside a giant robin’s 
egg waiting to hatch. Two yellow 
steel beams lined the slit in the 
dome. Parallel to them were the 
runners for a black canvas curtain 
that could be raised and lowered to 
seal all the slit except for the place 
the telescope was looking through. So 
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that the telescope could be pointed in 
any direction, this huge dome revolved; 
that was something I thought would be 
worth a long night to see. 

And the night did wear on. The final 
testing of the new instrument kept get- 
ting held up by the kind of delays that 
seem most inevitable when they are 
most frustrating — a piece didn’t fit and 
had to be remade, tubing needed to be 
wrapped with tape, wires got crossed, 
parts got switched. Finally, about 1:30, 
more or less to everyone's amazement, 
everything had been put. or had fallen, 
into place. All that remained were a few 
tests to make sure the machine was 
working properly before it would be 



time to crank up the telescope and open 
the dome. 

Paul turned out the lights for the 
tests. The fifteen of us — scientists. Air 
Force observers, technicians, and my- 
self — crowded into the narrow com- 
puter room just off the dome floor 
where the controls for the instrument 
and the television monitor were as- 
sembled. Each test either revealed no 
problems at all or only minor ones that 
were solved with a minimum of effort. 
The process was slow and painstaking. 
Paul had to thread his way from the 
controls in the computer room through 
the crowded group of observers back 
out to the floor to adjust the machine. 



then retrace his steps back to the con- 
trols. “Excuse me,” he said politely. 
Excuse me. Excuse me.” The only light 
in the room was a blue haze from the 
television monitor that made everyone’s 
face look ghostly. The room soon stank 
of cigarettes and stale coffee. It was 
nearly 2:30 before the computer was 
working in proper conjunction with the 
camera and the system produced a clear 
image on the television screen. 

"Well,” Paul said, “that’s it.” He 
paused for a moment, looking at us, and 
didn’t say anything. Then with a sweep 
of his hand he looked straight up and 
said, “Let’s open the dome!” 

At last! But at that very moment, as 
if op cue, the phone rang. One of the 
electrical engineers answered it and 
after a short conversation hung up 
disgustedly. “Wait, everybody,” he said. 
“They’re shutting down at the eighty- 
two inch. The humidity’s too high.” 

It was a dejected group that walked 
outside and saw that, yes, the dew was 
heavy enough to be dripping off the 
dome. Observation was impossible. 
Most went to the TQ to drink coffee 
and wait to see if the humidity would 
drop. Paul stayed on the dome floor 
to work on the machine. Hours later, 
just before dawn, they opened the dome 
and the machine worked perfectly. 
When the telescope was aimed at one 
of Liz’s radio sources, where the most 
detailed and recent map of the sky 
showed nothing at all, the television 
screen revealed a star. 

That telephone call had come from 
Rob Robinson, a young astronomer 
who was not only plagued by humidity 
that night but was also wrestling with 
demons of his own. 

Two weeks earlier, on August 29, 
he’d had his thirtieth birthday. At his 
home in Austin his wife had made him 
a special dinner and they drank two 
bottles of wine between them. After- 
ward it was with a full belly and a 
pleasantly fuzzy, wine-clouded mind 
that Rob had gone to bed at 11, a 
time so early by his normal schedule 
that it was something like bedding 
down in midafternoon. He decided he 
deserved the indulgence. While the 
dinner had been fine, the occasion 
of his birthday had not been com- 
pletely joyous. Although his career was 
well underway and he had discovered 
a stellar phenomenon of some import- 
ance, it depressed him to be growing 
so undeniably older. Tonight he wanted 
just to eat a better meal than his slim 
budget normally allowed, drink enough 
to make him drowsy, go to bed early, 
sleep soundly, and forget everything for 
a while. He had been in bed less than 
half an hour when the first call came. 

Not long before, halfway around the 
world, a Japanese youngster who en- 
joyed looking at the stars noticed one 
burning much more brightly than it 
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usually did. His call to a local observa- 
tory made him the first person in the 
world to spot the phenomenon, now 
named Nova Cygni 1975. But in the 
next hour many other astronomers, both 
amateur and professional, saw it too 
and began calling friends and profes- 
sional colleagues to tell them about it 
It was probably a nova, a star that pe- 
riodically burns many times more 
brightly than normal. But it could 
be a supernova, a star that sudden- 
ly explodes with the force of innumer- 
able nuclear bombs. Astronomers think 
that such explosions are the final, 
cataclysmic event in the life of a star. 
Novae, whose brilliance is not due to 
a simple explosion, are rare enough; 
but supernovae are extremely rare. In 
most galaxies a supernova appears only 
once every 50 to 200 years. Modern 
telescopes can observe enough galaxies 
that astronomers can see several super- 
novae each year. But the star that had 
suddenly flared up that night was in 
our own galaxy, the Milky Way. The 
last one here was in 1604. There had 
been another one in 1572 but before 
that the most recent was in 1054. If this 
new appearance was a nova, it would 
be the celestial event of the decade; if it 
were a supernova, it would be the event 
of the millennium. 

Rob Robinson’s special field of study 
is novae, but . . . not tonight. There 
are times when concentrating alternate- 
ly on one’s age and one’s evening meal 
is more important than the event of the 
decade or even of the millenium. He 
answered the first telephone call and 
the subsequent ones, dragging his long, 
slightly stooped, boney frame out of bed 
each time, fumbling for his glasses, 
fumbling for another cigarette from one 
of that day’s several packs, and mumbled 
into the receiver, “No, I don’t know 
what it is . . . don’t know what it 
means . . . don’t know where it is . . . 
no, don’t think I can come see it to- 
night.” Even if the whole sky were 
exploding, Rob would have stayed in 
bed. He wanted to sleep and finally did. 

But the next night he took a kinder 
view of the new phenomenon. In an- 
other two weeks he would be going out 
to McDonald Observatory for several 
nights of observing. He wouldn’t be 
looking at this new star in particular 
but at stars much like it. As he thought 
about the new nova or supernova, 
whichever it would turn out to be, his 
scientific side gave way to his unscien- 
tific, or rather his ascientific, side. The 
event, after all, had coincided with his 
birthday. Maybe, he thought only half 
seriously, this was a good omen. Omens, 
portents, sky signs — astronomers scoff 
at such notions. But he yielded to the 
temptation jokingly, secretly, just this 
once. He began to look forward to his 
time at the observatory with enthusiasm. 

However, for several nights clouds 
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were in the way; and then last night, 
when everything had looked so clear, 
the dew set in. But the next night the 
sky looked clear early in the evening 
and Rob walked toward the telescope 
with his hopes renewed. 

Rob was working with the 82-inch 
telescope. It is the oldest telescope on 
Mount Locke and was the second 
largest in the world from when it was 
built in 1938 until 1948. Unfailingly I 
heard astronomers describe the newer 
107 inch as "headstrong” or as an "ob- 
streperous youngster" while they re- 
ferred to the 82-inch with real affection 
as a "fine old lady.” This telescope had 
produced many important discoveries, 
including the discovery of the moons 
of Neptune and Uranus. It looked 
friendlier, even to me, and had an air 
of having, if this makes sense to say 
about a telescope, seen it all. It was 
black, like a telescope is supposed to be, 
instead of that institutional green; the 
floor of its dome was steel plate rather 
than linoleum; and the desks around it 
were wood rather than gray metal. 

When I looked in on Rob he was just 
beginning his observations. Each tele- 
scope has a computer terminal which 
will retrieve from the computer 
memory the position of any heavenly 
body at any given time. Rob typed in 
the star he wanted to observe, one 
named G207-9, and the computer im- 
mediately printed out the star’s posi- 
tion in the sky. Rob then went into a 
small control room just off the dome 
floor to check his observing equipment. 
The night assistant, standing at the 
automatic control panel at one edge of 
the moveable floor, raised the telescope 
and rotated the dome to place the slit 
in the proper position. The dome 
groaned and creaked like an elderly 
dame with arthritis, and it occurred to 
me that these sounds might be the 
modern equivalent of the music of the 
spheres. 

Rob wanted to observe G207-9 be- 
cause it is a star of a particular class 
that Robinson and a graduate student 
John McGraw have named pulsating 
white dwarfs. Only eight are known, of 
which Robinson and McGraw dis- 
covered four and confirmed two others. 
The surveying part of the project was 
now over and Rob was going back to 
observe more closely those eight objects. 

White dwarf is actually a technical 
name for a particular kind of heavenly 
body. White dwarfs are not completely 
understood but they are technically 
described as “degenerate matter,” what 
remains while a star is burning itself 
out. At this stage the remaining matter, 
mostly liquid helium, has collapsed in 
on itself, become very dense, and 
shrunk to planet size — an object, in 
other words, with the mass of the sun 
but the size of the earth. 

If a white dwarf is a part of a binary 
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star system — two stars that are locked 
together by their gravitational attrac- 
tion — the result is occasionally a nova. 
Binary stars revolve around each other; 
when the dwarf gets close enough 
its gravity may pull clouds of hydrogen 
off the surface of the other star. When 
these clouds hit the cooling, but still 
extremely hot, surface of the dwarf, the 
result is the nuclear equivalent of 
throwing gasoline on a hot cinder. The 
hydrogen burns and the white dwarf 
looks brighter. Thus, a nova. 

But a pulsating white dwarf is an- 
other matter. As little as a year ago the 
idea would have seemed preposterous. 
White dwarfs, after all, are dying stars 
and shouldn't show any signs of activity, 
shouldn’t do anything but glow as they 
cool. But the ones Rob and John Mc- 
Graw have found change luminosity at 
rates that vary from every 200 to every 
1000 seconds. Their task was to find 
out why. 

However romantic the heavens might 
be, the only way to solve their mysteries 
is through dogged perseverance. Rob’s 
work that night, in its steady repeti- 
tion of routine tasks, was more 
typical than the efforts of the Faint 
Objects Group. He never looked 
through his telescope except to check 
that it was still trained on the right star. 
Instead, at the base of the telescope he 
had attached a photomultiplier, an in- 
strument that is about a thousand times 



more sensitive to light than a photo- 
graphic plate. An elaborate series of 
cables coming out of the photomulti- 
plier like the tentacles of a squid con- 
nected to a computer in the control 
room. The computer registered the 
luminosity of G207-9 at ten-second in- 
tervals, transferring the information 
simultaneously to a typed sheet, to a 
punched tape, and onto a screen in the 
form of a graph. 

Once he had fixed the telescope on 
the star and gotten the computer work- 
ing properly, Rob simply watched the 
screen in the control room in case any- 
thing unusual should happen. Every ten 
minutes, red flashlight in hand, he went 
back into the dome, climbed a set of 
moveable wooden stairs up to the raised 
floor where he looked very quickly 
through the eyepiece of the telescope 
to be certain the star was still locked in 
the cross hairs. Between checks, while 
he watched the computer screen, he 
smoked cigarettes and drank coffee. 

All the lights on the dome floor were 
out and in the sparsely furnished con- 
trol room there were only three faint 
red lights, one over each of the two 
desks and one over the computer ter- 
minal. They lit the room with a very 
dim, shadowy red glow that would be 
perfect for a bordello. The only sound 
besides our talking was the chug, chug 
of the computer terminal printing, every 
ten seconds, the luminosity of the star. 



During one of Rob’s periodic checks 
I looked through the eyepiece myself. 
Looking at the planets through a large 
telescope is spectacular since planets 
have beautiful colors. Jupiter, for in- 
stance, has horizontal stripes which 
vary from white to pale yellow to a 
darker reddish brown. Saturn, though 
lighter, is similarly colored and Mars 
is its legendary red. But stars appear 
only as points of light even through the 
most powerful telescopes. I looked for 
a long time expecting . . . something. 
It was the only chance of my life to 
see the pulsating white dwarf G207-9 
which is invisible to the naked eye, but 
the only thing I learned was why astron- 
omers look at their computer readouts 
rather than the stars. The readouts are 
more interesting. 

Since professional astronomers plan 
their observing time so carefully, it is 
generally amateur astronomers, whose 
pleasure is scanning the skies, who dis- 
cover the unexpected heavenly events. 
Astronomy is therefore one science 
where amateurs can still make impor- 
tant contributions. Generally a pro- 
fessional astronomer looks at the sky 
only to check the weather. 

Rob had wanted to observe G207-9 
for four or five hours, but after only an 
hour and a half the screen showed a 
strange diminishing in the light. Rob 
went out to check the telescope. 
"Clouds,” he said. “Damn.” 

There is a catwalk that runs clear 
around the outside of the dome. Rob 
opened the door that led there and I 
followed him out. “The whole place is 
clouding over,” he said. He paced 
around the dome. The metal catwalk 
made loud, hollow tones beneath his 
feet. I had to walk fast to keep up with 
him. “Clouds, clouds, clouds,” he said. 
“This is the worst observing run I’ve 
had in two years.” It was as if the 
heavens had played a cruel joke by 
producing the nova on his birthday to 
give him hope, only to dash that hope 
with clouds. 

Finally he stopped near the door, 
leaned back against the dome, and lit 
a cigarette. Above us the clouds were 
thickening rapidly and it began to look 
threatening. Rob puffed at his cigarette 
angrily. More time wasted. The next 
time he got back to the observatory he 
would still be where he was when the 
present trip began. The night was cold 
and Rob stared down at his feet and 
hunched his shoulders against the chill. 
I had asked him earlier why he had be- 
come an astronomer and he had an- 
swered that he had long had an interest 
in religion and the inner soul, but had 
come to the conclusion that the best 
way to find what was inside was to 
spend his time looking as far outside as 
possible. But that night, just thirty, with 
clouds overhead, in was the only way 
he was looking. 
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year in Braniff’s history. Profits were 
$26.2 million, up thirteen per cent from 
the year before — which had been a rec- 
ord itself. In 1974, Braniff earned an 
18.2 per cent return on equity, a stagger- 
ing figure for the American business 
world as a whole and more than twice 
the average for the rest of the airlines. 
During Lawrence’s ten years, profits 
had increased by an average of sixteen 
per cent, compounded, every single 
year. As one of the smaller trunk lines, 
Braniff takes in only four per cent of 
the industry’s total revenues; but on that 
money, it makes eleven per cent of the 
industry’s total profits. 

It was the kind of picture that few 
executives in any industry besides oil 
could paint in these troubled times — 
least of all executives in the airlines 
business. Pan Am lost $82 million last 
year, and Eastern, whose revenues are 
three times as large as Braniff’s, made 
less than half as much profit. (Only 
Delta, with one of the most favorable 
route structures in the industry, made 
proportionately more profit than Bran- 
iff in 1974.) The “secret” of Braniff’s 
success lies with two principles that 
strike outsiders as obvious, but which 
have not been widely followed else- 
where. One is to build a network of 
routes and schedules sensitive to the 
passenger’s demand — “You go when 
the passenger wants to go," says Russell 
Thayer. The other is to purchase the 
right kind of airplanes for those routes. 

“The most important thing on a pas- 
senger’s mind when he chooses an air- 
line is the schedule,’’ says Thayer, whose 
own high reputation depends on his 
having put these principles into effect. 
“There may be a little bit of loyalty to 
a certain line or hostility to another, 
but in general, if you go at five o’clock, 
and I want to go at five. I’m going to 
go with you. This means that you have 
to work back from the schedule, make 
your whole system start there." 

Braniff has a “radial" route structure, 
with its center at Dallas, which is 
harder to coordinate than long cross- 
country routes like those of TWA. 
United, or American. “On a system like 
this,” Thayer says, “the purpose of each 
connection is to feed the overall net- 
work. You try to start flights as far 
back as possible, so you can build up 
the traffic for the longer hauls. You 
start by analyzing traffic out of the 
smaller stations. Take Austin — a state 
capital, a lot of good traffic coming out 
of there. We found that the main long- 
haul destination from Austin was Wash- 
ington. The next most important desti- 
nation was Chicago. You keep that in 
mind, while you do the same thing with 
the other cities all over the system. You 



try to weave them together to make the 
connections. We’re a high-frequency, 
short-haul airline, and we pay more 
attention than other lines do to the most 
convenient timing of the flights.” De- 
spite Braniff’s reputation as the World’s 
Largest Unscheduled Airline, it also 
pays attention to getting the planes to 
their destination on time; in 1974, it 
had a better on-time record than most 
other trunks. 

“Once you have the schedule, you 
look at the equipment and see what’s 
going to be most effective for the spe- 
cific market you’re serving." The Bran- 
iff fleet is composed almost entirely of 
two tested if unromantic workhorses. 
One is the 727. used for flights inside 
the United States; the other, the DC-8, 
for the long hauls to South America. 
(If and when the Concorde goes on the 
market. Braniff may buy some for its 
South American routes, which have all 
the right qualities for a supersonic 
flight: long hauls, over water, and full 
of business travelers who don’t mind 
paying the higher prices.) Because it 
has only two basic planes, Braniff 
doesn’t have to juggle its equipment 
around; repairs and scheduling also be- 
come easier. 

There is one other plane in the Bran- 
iff fleet — the famous 747. When Hard- 
ing Lawrence comes close to letting 
down his guard and speaking from the 
heart, it is about this plane. 



“All the other guys were going a 
different route than we did." he says, 
referring to the 747 orgy a few years 
back. “They were all buying the wide- 
body planes, and we were out of step. 
You heard comments — ‘Lawrence has 
lost his touch.’ A lot of bankers won- 
dered what the hell we were doing.” 
He lights his cigar and takes a puff. 
“We figured that it might be a mistake 
to buy the plane, or it might be a mis- 
take not to buy it. If we were making a 
mistake by holding back, that would be 
fairly easy to rectify. But if purchasing 
it was the mistake, that would be very 
hard to rectify.” In the twinkle in Law- 
rence’s eye. one can see visions of poor 
Continental’s jets, baking in the New 
Mexico sun. 

Lawrence pulls out his scratch pad. 
and begins drawing a series of parallel 
lines. “You have your jumbo jet, cost- 
ing X million dollars, and carrying so 
many passengers. You find that for the 
same money you can operate two 
smaller planes, carry the same load, and 
have them take off thirty minutes apart. 
Those thirty minutes may be very im- 
portant to your customers. One of them 
wants to go at four-thirty, and another 
wants to go at five. You can serve both 
of them if you stay with the smaller 
planes.” When Braniff finally did order 
its one 747, it did so for a tailor-made 
market. Braniff’s 747 was the one hun- 
dredth plane off the Boeing assembly 
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line, but it has already surpassed every 
other 747 in the world in number of 
hours flown, profitability, efficiency, 
and everything else. It is in the air 
nearly fifteen hours every day of the 
year. 

“Once you’ve got the equipment and 
the scheduling,” Thayer continues, 
“then you market the system, you tell 
people what you’re offering. We have 
schedules at all our ticket counters; a 
lot of other lines think they’re too ex- 
pensive to print up. You don’t use your 
advertising to talk about legroom or 
frills. [Braniff has reason to be modest 
about its legroom. Its coach seats are 
only 34 inches apart, compared to 36 
inches for TWA.] You tell people where 
you go and when. It’s all part of coor- 
dination — really, coordination is the key 
to our success. You have to coordinate 
four elements. First, the kind of equip- 
ment you purchase. Second, how much 
of it. Third, the scheduling, and fourth, 
the marketing. At some lines, the equip- 
ment is chosen by the engineers, and 
the amount is determined by how many 
planes they’re getting rid of. The sched- 
uling is set up for the convenience of 
the maintenance men, and marketing 
has to push what’s left. That’s no way 
to run a railroad.” 



making its influence felt. The conse- 
quences have not yet fully run their 
course, but they came to a climax of 
sorts last summer, when a tenth-floor 
office at Braniff Tower was hurriedly 
vacated. In August 1975, ten years 
after he arrived, Braniffs president 
Edward Acker was leaving the airline 
business. An announcement in the Wall 
Street Journal brought the surprising 
news that Acker was going to New York 
— a city low in his esteem — to be second 
in command of the Transway Com- 
pany, whose main business was ocean 
freight. In Braniff Tower, the official 
reaction was predictable: a mixture of 
heartbreak at the loss of a great and 
promising executive, and best wishes for 
Eddie’s future. As Lawrence put it, with 
the faintest glint of a tear in his eye, 
“Ed is forty-six years old. That’s a vul- 
nerable age, a time when many people 
make changes in their careers. I made 
mine when I was forty-four. The man 
he’s understudying at Transway is sixty- 
five years old. I am fifty-five. Now, 
Eddie's never said anything like that to 
me, but if I had to put forward a sup- 
position about why he left, that would 
be it.” 

Lawrence continued, “Ed was my 
choice for president, my successor, 
but” — and here he flashes a steely grin 
— “I’m going to be around for a long 
time.” 

There is another view about Acker’s 



departure, a view Lawrence flatly labels 
“nonsense” but which has somewhat 
wider credence outside his office. It in- 
volves Braniff’s troubles with the CAB, 
and it begins — small world — with Wa- 
tergate. 

In the fall of 1973, Harding Law- 
rence was one of the many corporate 
officials who pled guilty to making 
illegal contributions to the Nixon Cam- 
paign. Braniff had given $40,000 to the 
Finance Committee for the Re-election 
of the President, in violation of federal 
law. The company was fined $5000; 
Lawrence himself was fined $1000. If 
its involvement in the Nixon scandal 
did not make Braniff unique among 
American businesses, the subsequent 
course of investigation did; for the gov- 
ernment was soon much more interested 
in how Braniff had generated the mon- 
ey than in the uses to which it had been 
put. 

According to the complaint now 
pending before the CAB, Braniff’s po- 
litical contribution to CREEP was only 
a droplet from a slush fund it had been 
illegally collecting for the previous three 
years. Beginning in the fall of 1969, 
Braniff distributed some 3626 tickets 
for “off the books” sales. The tickets 
looked like ordinary tickets, and the 
customers who bought them got to take 
their airplane rides. But the tickets were 
never recorded on the company’s nor- 
mal books, and their proceeds went into 
a special fund. In this manner, Braniff 
built up a sum of money which, the 
CAB has estimated, contained between 
$641,285 and $926,955. 

Apart from the relatively small con- 
tribution to Nixon, the money (so Bran- 
iff says) went for kickbacks and bribes 
for ticket agents in South America. Be- 
cause the CAB complaint inconvenient- 
ly hit the headlines just as Lawrence 
was preparing his glorious ten-year re- 
port, he felt obliged to begin with a 
special explanation to his stockholders, 
designed to knock down the “erroneous 
and misleading publicity” the company 
had been receiving. The case he made, 
essentially, was that all the other fellas 
were doing it, and that Braniff had to 
play the game in order to survive. “The 
fact is,” Lawrence wrote in the report, 
“the market in South America in 1968 
and 1969 was being diverted from 
Braniff to foreign carriers who were 
paying travel agents extra commis- 
sions.” As responsible managers, the 
executives of Braniff had little choice: 
“Your company executives charged 
with responsibility for the Latin Amer- 
ican division decided in late 1969 to 
defend the company by meeting the 
competitive practices used by other car- 
riers, and thus to protect the company’s 
revenues from continuing erosion.” The 
same Harding Lawrence who felt it 
would be “inappropriate” to answer 
questions about the CAB complaint 



While Harding Lawrence was paint- 
ing his planes and helping his airline 
prosper, another side of his spirit was 
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tossed a final plum to the shareholders 
in his report: he assured them for that 
modest investment of less than $1 mil- 
lion in kickbacks, the company had 
"protected” more than $13 million in 
revenues. 

Inside the government, a somewhat 
colder eye is being cast on the Braniff 
affair. The CAB’s Petition for Enforce- 
ment has an unmistakable voice-of- 
doom quality about it. (The petition is, 
in a way, Ralph Nader’s doing. The 
Aviation Consumer Action Project, one 
of his organizations, is listed as the com- 
plainant, and it was largely at ACAP’s 
insistence that the CAB began looking 
hard at Braniff.) It names six individ- 
ual respondents (Lawrence and Acker; 
John Casey, the vice-president for sales 
and operations; Charles South, vice- 
president for the Latin American divi- 
sion; Robert Burck. executive vice- 
president for public affairs; and Camilo 
Fabrega, regional vice-president for 
Panama) and accuses them of schem- 
ing to "generate an ‘off the books’ 
source of funds for use by Braniff man- 
agement, including Lawrence and 
Acker, as management saw fit, and at 
least in part for unlawful purposes.” 
The six are accused of lying to the 
CAB investigators about the scope and 
nature of the program. Finally, at the 
end of the complaint, the boom comes 
crashing down. As part of its “Prayer 
for Relief” the Bureau of Enforcement 



not only makes the rather obvious point 
that Braniff should cease and desist 
from its illegal operations, but also asks 
the full CAB to answer the following 
question: 

“Whether the public convenience and 
necessity require that Braniff s authority 
to operate in air transportation general- 
ly or to operate air transportation with- 
in Latin America should be altered, 
amended, modified, or suspended for 
such period of time as present manage- 
ment retains operations control over its 
activities, or be revoked for intentional 
failure to comply with the Act . . .” 

Translated from the legalese, the 
question is whether the CAB will pull 
Lawrence from the helm. That the 
CAB does have the power to "alter, 
amend, modify, or suspend" Braniff s 
route authorities is beyond question, 
even though the agency has never exer- 
cised it in such circumstances before. 

Whether Lawrence will actually bite 
the dust is quite another issue. One 
school of thought, as expressed by a 
Texas airline man. is that "If they’re 
going after Harding, they’re going after 
a mighty big boss.” In this view, the 
CAB’s purpose was to strike a tough 
pose, and to give Braniff a scare in the 
process. Now that Acker, Lawrence’s 
number-two man. has disappeared, the 
government will settle back, content 
with the “shakeup” in the management. 
But many familiar with the CAB’s in- 
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tentions think that the board actually 
does mean to depose Lawrence. When 
a man has so molded an airline in his 
own personal image, this argument runs, 
he can hardly escape liability when it 
comes to grief. Although officials at the 
CAB, in proper legal fashion, will say 
absolutely nothing about the case, out- 
siders point out that the new director of 
the Bureau of Enforcement is Thomas 
McBride, who has had his dealings with 
Braniff before. As part of the Water- 
gate Special Prosecutor’s office, he in- 
vestigated Braniff s illegal campaign 
contributions. He is, in the words of 
Business Week , “an advocate of strong 
deterrent penalties.” 

Whatever their final legal conse- 
quences, the Latin American kickbacks 
suggest a certain frame of mind at Bran- 
iff, an inner voice saying, "When the 
going gets tough, the tough pay kick- 
backs too, rather than running like 
sissies to complain to the authorities.” 
Perhaps the most interesting aspect of 
the Latin adventure, and about Braniff s 
run-ins with Southwest, is the light they 
shed on Harding Lawrence’s character. 
More than most businesses, the airlines 
have traditionally borne the stamp of 
their romantic leaders; and it is Harding 
Lawrence, with his vanity and derring- 
do writ large, whom many people see 
embodied in the warfare with Southwest. 

The Southwest concept, anathema as 
this may seem to local patriots, origi- 
nated not here but in California. Ever 
since the Civil Aeronautics Act went 
into effect, people in the business knew 
that there were only two ways to escape 
the CAB’s heavy-handed regulation. 
One was to operate small air-taxi serv- 
ices, of the variety that Metro, Rio, and 
Davis airlines now run in Texas. Their 
aircraft were so small that they could 
never hope to compete in the big 
leagues. The other solution was to op- 
erate wholly within the boundaries of 
one state, so that the power of the 
CAB, even when extended to its limits 
under the "interstate commerce” clause 
of the Constitution, could not apply. 
This second approach had some geo- 
graphical limitations, however: to make 
an intrastate airline pay off, it took a 
special kind of state — one with several 
large cities separated by several hun- 
dred miles. If the cities were too small, 
there would not be enough traffic, and 
if they were too close together, air- 
planes could not compete with cars. 
California — with San Francisco and 
Los Angeles separated by more than 
400 air miles — was the intrastate man’s 
dream, and the local lines got their start 
there. More than a dozen of the lines 
rose and fell — this is the law of the 
marketplace — before one of them. Pa- 
cific Southwest Airlines (PSA) estab- 
lished itself as the model of a profitable, 
low-cost intrastate line. 
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Texas was the next most likely state 
on the list, and in 1967 a Harvard Busi- 
ness School contemporary of Francisco 
Lorenzo’s named Rollin King decided 
to give the idea a try. That year he 
incorporated Air Southwest, and in 
January 1968 he filed with the Texas 
Aeronautics Commission for a license 
to fly commuter flights between Hous- 
ton, Dallas, and San Antonio. The 
TAC, by every indication, was delighted 
to have this case fall into its lap. 
Established in 1945 to modernize and 
promote the air system within the state, 
it had up to this point divided its at- 
tention between the two-bit local air 
taxis and the rural air strips necessary 
to keep small, lonely towns in touch 
with the rest of the state. An intrastate 
commuter line, which could provide 
fast, cheap travel between the state's 
major cities, was part of its vision of a 
better Texas. Then as now, Southwest 
was supplied with ample political cre- 
dentials. On its list of investors appear 
such names as Dolph Briscoe, Robert 
Strauss, Jake Jacobsen, George Brown, 
John D. Murchison, and several others 
from the big time of Texas politics and 
finance. After the hearing in January 
1968 — at which Braniff and TI had 
made their own stab at political weight, 
being represented by Fulbright, Crooker 
of Houston and Clark, West, Keller, 
Clark, and Ginsberg of Dallas — the 
TAC voted unanimously to give South- 



west its license. Then the troubles began. 

Demonstrating the ancient truth that, 
with enough money to pay for enough 
good lawyers, a dedicated opponent can 
keep almost anything from happening 
for years and years, Braniff and TI ran 
Southwest through half the courts of 
the country. The first prolonged legal 
battle was over the TAC decision; that 
finally made its way to the Texas Su- 
preme Court in 1970, where Southwest 
won a unanimous decision. Braniff and 
TI promptly appealed to the U.S. Su- 
preme Court, but the Court refused to 
hear their case. 

Not to be daunted. Southwest’s op- 
ponents took another tack. This time 
they appealed to the CAB, saying that 
Southwest’s operations would inevitably 
violate their “intrastate” limitations. 
Who could tell, their lawyers asked, 
whether someone journeying from an- 
other state into Dallas might step onto 
a Southwest flight into Houston, there- 
by making the airline part of the inter- 
state system. The CAB, even though it 
is traditionally the trunk lines’ friend, 
threw this case out promptly, at which 
point Braniff and TI appealed that de- 
cision to the courts. By the time this 
case was finally disposed of, in Decem- 
ber 1972, the Senior Judge of the U.S. 
Court of Appeals for the District of 
Columbia let Braniff and TI know that 
he was on to their game: 

“I have read carefully the pleading 



and briefs filed by all parties in the 
Texas Courts — a mass of material more 
than four inches thick — and have be- 
come familiar with the arguments ad- 
vanced by the diligent and resourceful 
counsel for Braniff and Texas Interna- 
tional. They have omitted no point 
which their ingenuity could devise in 
their attack upon Air Southwest. . . . 
It is now five years since Air South- 
west applied to the Texas Aeronautics 
Commission for a certificate of public 
convenience and necessity. This litiga- 
tion should have been terminated long 
ago; its undue prolongation approaches 
harassment.” 

While this case was hobbling through 
the courts, an equally bitter and even 
more complicated one was also keeping 
the lawyers occupied. This time the zeal 
of Braniff and TI was exceeded by that 
of the cities of Dallas and Fort Worth, 
who envisioned their mammoth, expen- 
sive, world’s-largest airport turning into 
a municipal disaster at the hands of 
Southwest. The cities — which had been 
forced by the CAB to give up their 
downtown airports (Love Field in Dal- 
las; Greater Southwest near Fort 
Worth) and join in a shotgun wedding 
to build the gala new facility — had 
made all the CAB-certificated carriers 
sign a blood oath that they would move 
out to DFW when it was built, so they 
could start paying enormous landing 
fees to help retire the bonds. The air- 
lines were hardly delighted at the pros- 
pect; it was made palatable only by the 
fact that everyone was being forced to 
do it together. 

There was one airline left out, how- 
ever — Southwest, which had only been 
a gleam in Rollin King’s eye when the 
DFW contracts were being signed. As 
opening day approached at the big field. 
Southwest was understandably reluctant 
to move its commuter flights twenty 
miles outside of the city — passengers 
would spend more time in their cars 
than they would in the plane. As Herbert 
Kelleher, the attorney from San An- 
tonio who has fought Southwest’s battles 
up and down the appellate system, likes 
to say, “The passenger has a right to 
travel from Dallas to Houston, and not 
from Grapevine to Conroe.” Although 
this litigation probably has a few more 
appeals left before it finally dies, some 
of the panic seems to have left the city 
fathers of Dallas and Fort Worth. Every- 
one except Southwest is now at DFW, 
chipping away at the construction bonds, 
while Southwest continues to use Love 
Field and Hobby Airport in Houston. 

This was the courtroom side of the 
story; and while it may illustrate the 
many evils to which the law is prey, it 
was aboveboard and legitimate. At the 
same time, efforts of a darker sort were 
underway — this, at least, is the conten- 
tion of the U.S. government in its indict- 
ment of Braniff and TI for violations of 
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the Sherman Anti-Trust Act. Everyone, 
even a corporation, is innocent until 
proven guilty, but the allegations, spelled 
out in a sixteen-page Bill of Particulars, 
tell a fascinating story of commercial in- 
trigue. 

According to the government, the col- 
laboration between Braniff and TI be- 
gan long before Southwest took to the 
skies. “On or about May 14, 1970,” the 
Bill says, “the management of Braniff 
and TI held a meeting in Dallas. The 
purpose of the meeting was to promote 
more cooperation between the two air- 
lines.” Among the alleged fruits of that 
cooperation were not only the legal and 
administrative appeals, but other tactics 
of much less subtlety. Some of these 
were immediately obvious to the public: 
on June 18, 1971, the day that South- 
west’s first plane went aloft, Braniff and 
TI decided to cut their fares to competi- 
tive levels. Later, in 1973, Braniff em- 
barked on a brief, and even more obvi- 
ous, fare war with Southwest. The 
“Thirteen Dollar War,” as it was called, 
saw Braniff dramatically slash its fares 
— but only on flights directly competi- 
tive with Southwest. This meant, for ex- 
ample, that passengers flying to Dallas 
from Hobby Field (where Southwest 
was a competitor) paid $13 on Braniff, 
while a flight from Houston’s Intercon- 
tinental Airport, where Southwest was 
out of the picture, still cost $27. For a 
short time, Braniff charged less on 
flights from Dallas to San Antonio 
(where it competed with Southwest) 
than from Dallas to Austin (where it 
did not). With its brassy full-page news- 
paper ads, reading “No One’s Going to 
Shoot Us Out of the Sky for a Lousy 
Thirteen Bucks," Southwest generated a 
handsome return in both business and 
public relations during the “war." “The 
Thirteen Dollar War was what really 
backfired on them,” says Lamar Muse, 
who came to the company when it 
looked as if the planes would finally get 
off the ground (Rollin King became 
Southwest’s number-one pilot). “It was 
so incredibly obvious what they were 
trying to do. They lost more sympathy 
on that than on anything else they did." 

According to the government’s alle- 
gations. Braniff and TI also took other 
steps which, if less evident to the out- 
sider, were even more heavy-handed. 
One was to keep Southwest from using 
the fuel hydrant at Houston’s Inter- 
continental Airport; another, to black- 
ball Southwest’s application from mem- 
bership in the interline credit card sys- 
tem, an application all the other airlines 
were willing to support. When a flight 
on Braniff or TI was cancelled, passen- 
gers were allegedly funneled to the col- 
laborating carrier; they would be picked 
up in a bus and taken to a waiting 
plane, rather than allowed to roam free 
in the terminal, where they might hap- 
pen upon Southwest. There was a touch 
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of the vindictive as well; according to 
the Bill of Particulars, Braniff cancelled 
an agreement with a package pickup 
service, called Security Couriers, be- 
cause Security had had the poor judg- 
ment to sign a contract with Southwest. 

The Bill mentions one other incident, 
rendered thus in its dry prose: “On or 
about July, 1972, Edward Acker, presi- 
dent of Braniff, pressured First of Texas 
Co., a stock brokerage firm in Houston, 
to withdraw an investment research 
analysis which represented Southwest as 
a favorable speculative stock for high 
risk capital seeking growth." Lamar 
Muse tells the story with somewhat rich- 
er detail: 

“We’d been in business about a year, 
when the vice-president for research at 
the First of Texas got real interested in 
us. He wrote up a beautiful investor’s 
report on us, and when it came out he 
sent us a few copies. About a week later, 
I got a call from the guy. He said they’d 
found a mistake in the report that they 
needed to correct. He asked us to send 
all our copies back. So we sent them 
back. The weeks went by — two, three. 
There was no report. About six months 
or a year later, I was told in casual con- 
versation — assuming that I already knew 
— that Braniff had called the top man at 
the First of Texas. The First owns Doc- 
utel, which had a contract to construct 
baggage-handling facilities at DFW. 
Braniff said that if you don’t call that 



report off the streets, we’ll cancel the 
contract with Docutel. That contract 
was about ninety per cent of Docutel’s 
business.” 

If even one of these stories is true, 
the most interesting question is why — 
why Harding Lawrence’s Braniff, which 
had only a small fraction of its business 
threatened by Southwest, would try 
with such vengeance to extinguish its 
tiny spark. Lamar Muse’s theory that 
“Harding got a hard-on" may, in its own 
way, hit the mark. Lawrence has long 
been a creature of formidable pride. In 
Ling , Stanley Brown tells the story of 
Lawrence’s twisting James Ling’s arm 
for an enormous increase in pay, so 
that he could keep pace with his wife’s 
bountiful earnings from Wells, Rich. As 
one of the industry’s swashbucklers, 
Lawrence has a reputation as a man 
who can get away with things; indeed, 
among his colleagues the events of the 
last year seem actually to have im- 
proved Lawrence’s reputation, since he 
has survived scandals that would have 
toppled less agile men. If the CAB does 
finally do Lawrence in, the psycho- 
historians may look back and decide 
that this was Lawrence's tragic flaw, the 
hubris that led him astray. The man at 
the top might have thought that any- 
thing was possible, that if you were 
smart enough you did not have to play 
by the rules, that there was no reason 
not to indulge a whim. (And it was not 



just the rules of fair play which fell by 
the wayside; simple business sense suf- 
fered too. Although Braniff disputes 
these estimates, Lamar Muse claims that 
Braniff lost $4 million during the course 
of the $13 war out of Hobby Airport — 
or about half of the entire profit from 
Braniffs domestic operations in that 
year, 1973.) It was this apparent ab- 
sence of proportion, the loss of any 
sense of limitation, which has now en- 
dangered Lawrence in holding on to his 
very job, and will force his company to 
stand in the defendant’s dock in San 
Antonio as well as before the CAB in 
Washington. 

A very different question arises about 
relations between Southwest and Texas 
International. In Braniff the provocative 
element is the pointlessness of it all; 
Southwest was not going to put Braniff 
out of business. For Texas International, 
the dangers are not illusory. Braniff 
has treated Southwest with exceeding 
politeness, ever since word of an anti- 
trust indictment was bruited about in 
legal circles. Although most of TI’s in- 
volvement in the antitrust mess took 
place before Lorenzo’s ascent, the new 
regime has gone after Southwest with 
renewed vigor in the last year, fighting 
prolonged and bitter legal battles. 
Through August, September, and much 
of October, lawyers for Southwest and 
TI slugged it out in an Austin court- 
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room, fighting over Southwest’s right to 
fly into the Rio Grande Valley, a fight 
emblematic of TI’s entire dilemma. 

Southwest had first gone into Harlin- 
gen duing the TI strike last winter. It 
might seem graceless of TI to protest this 
incursion while its own planes were 
grounded, but even before its strike was 
settled it took two quick steps. One 
was to file a suit asking that Southwest 
be removed from the Valley — or more 
formally, that the TAC’s decision grant- 
ing it the route be reversed. The other 
was a filing with the CAB, asking that 
if Southwest stayed in Harlingen TI be 
allowed to move out. The hard fact is 
that TI can’t compete with Southwest; 
Southwest can offer lower fares out of 



the Valley, or anywhere else it flies. 

There are several reasons for South- 
west’s advantage. One is labor costs: 
Southwest, which is not only non-union 
but aggressively anti-union, still gives its 
employees the feeling of working in a 
family business, and thereby manages 
to shell out less hard cash. Its pilots, un- 
like TI’s, have not fallen into the 
clutches of the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion. Francisco Lorenzo says that the 
average pilot at TI makes close to 
$30,000; at Southwest, the figure is 
closer to $25,000. (Lamar Muse does 
claim, however, that his pilots will make 
as much as TI’s when they have accu- 
mulated the same amount of seniority. 
Twenty of Southwest's 39 pilots have 
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been hired since the beginning of 1974.) 

Another reason goes to the heart of the 
controversy between “regulated” and 
“non-regulated” carriers. Because South- 
west doesn’t have to arrange elaborate 
reservations through other carriers, sell 
interline tickets, check baggage from 
one line to another, or do anything but 
get passengers from one city to another, 
it shrugs off much of the overhead 
which burdens down TI and the other 
CAB carriers. (“Say that these expenses 
came to five per cent of our costs, 
which is just a guess,” Lorenzo says. 

"When you consider that in the best 
years we’re just making a two or three 
per cent profit, the cost is significant.”) 

Finally, and what has the TI manage- 
ment most steamed up, is that South- 
west is free to pay travel agents extra 
commissions without having the CAB 
breath down its neck. For all these rea- 
sons, TI must either push Southwest 
out of the market, or find a new reason 
to justify its own survival. 

Francisco Lorenzo inherited this 
burden when he came to TI. The airline 
had already mastered one of the secrets 
of losing money — it served a network of 
tiny towns that never generated enough 
income to pay off, even with the gov- 
ernment subsidies. Until 1966, when the 
line was bought by a group of investors 
from Minnesota, the situation had not 
been so bleak, and Trans-Texas (as it 
was known until 1969) had earned 
steady, if modest, profits. But with the 
arrival of the Minnesotans, and the 
musical-chairs sequences of presidents 
who came in their wake, the airline did 
not see another profitable month. The 
figures were those usually associated 
with impending bankruptcy: TI lost 
more than $6 million in 1969, and 
even more than that the following year. 

By the end of 1971, it was $20 million 
in debt. The TI stock, which had sold 
for as much as 29*4 early in 1969, was 
selling for as little as 3 Vi by the end 
of 1971. 

This may not be everyone’s idea of a 
dream business, but to Lorenzo it had 
its charms. While still in their mid- 
twenties, he and Robert Carney had 
put together Lorenzo-Camey Enter- 
prises; a few years later they converted 
it to Jet Capital Inc., a financing com- 
pany whose purpose was to serve, as 
they put it, as “a meaningful platform 
for successful participation in the ex- 
citing but beleaguered field of air trans- 
portation.” In other words, to buy their 
way onto a sinking ship, and hope to 
keep it afloat. They had made the try 
before, at Mohawk before it disappeared 
(by merger) into the maw of Allegheny, 
but with TI they had a much clearer 
shot. In April 1971, they became con- 
sultants to TI’s panicked management, 
earning $15,000 per month to help 
pull the airline out of its nose dive. One 
year later they were sitting at the con- 
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trols, on the strength of a refinancing 
deal that temporarily pacified the 
creditors. 

Even though TI was in trouble, 
others in the airline business had hoped 
to take it over and make it pay. There 
was, consequently, widespread in- 
credulity about how Lorenzo and Car- 
ney finally won control. By lining up 
the refinancing for the $20-million debt 
— admittedly no small feat — Lorenzo 
and Carney took over TI on extremely 
attractive terms. For their part, the 
two men, through Jet Capital, put up 
$1,150,000 in cash. Actually, since they 
had been paid some $180,000 in con- 
sulting fees over the previous months, 
and got a $60,000 "finders fee” for ar- 
ranging the refinancing as well, the cash 
was easier to raise than it might other- 
wise have been. In return for their 
money, they got 59 per cent of the 
voting stock of the company. (The 
flier which went out to stockholders 
explaining the deal, 64 pages of small 
type and obscure accountants’ terms, 
drily told the present stockholders that 
what used to be 100 per cent of the 
voting stock would now count for only 
35 per cent.) They also received 2,040,- 
000 shares of “series C” stock, con- 
vertible after a few years to 1,020,000 
shares of TI common stock. Even at the 
greatly depressed market prices of TI 
right now, the stock alone is worth as 
much as Lorenzo and Carney paid for 
the airline. Lorenzo was also made 
president of the company and Carney 
executive vice-president. One of the 
rival suitors for TI’s hand, Hughes Air 
West (run by Howard Hughes) in Cali- 
fornia, filed a statement with the CAB, 
saying that the deal was unfair. Lorenzo 
and Carney were getting too much, the 
Hughes men said, they were paying too 
little, and they had twisted the stock- 
holders’ arms in a moment of duress. 
The protest was to no avail. 

In Lorenzo and Carney’s defense it 
must be said that TI’s stockholders are 
better off as diluted owners of a going 
business than as full owners of a busi- 
ness in the bankruptcy courts, and that, 
once installed, the new managers did 
everything sensible and possible to get 
the airline back in business. They angled 
for the rich routes, most notably one 
between Houston and Mexico City, 
which has turned into a steady money 
maker; they have also improved service 
routes to Albuquerque, Denver, and oth- 
er cities not in the Brownwood/Big 
Spring category. At the same time, they 
begged the CAB to let them out of serv- 
ice to some "marginal” cities, like Pine 
Bluff and Lufkin. (The normal process 
for terminating service owes a great deal 
to the railroad industry. To win a route- 
suspension case before the CAB, an air- 
line usually has to demonstrate that 
there is no real demand for its serv- 
ices from the torpid small town. There 



is no better way to dampen such 
demand than to schedule the required 
two-daily round trips for, say, five in the 
morning and ten at night, so that they 
become just as inconvenient for the pas- 
sengers as the railroads became when 
they were trying to discourage all but 
the hardiest riders.) In 1973, Lorenzo 
and Carney saw TI make a modest 
profit of $319,000. The next year, the 
profit was $401,000. These sorts of 
figures would be laughed out of the 
boardroom if they were announced at 
Braniff, but they were a welcome re- 
lief for an airline that had, in its 
bleakest periods, been losing a million 
dollars a month. 

But all of these well-intentioned ef- 
forts went to hell over Thanksgiving 
weekend of 1974, when the long siege 
of the TI strike began. The airline lost 
$3.2 million jn the first half of 1975, 
and traffic depressed through most of 
the year. The strike also revealed the 
basic oil-and-water nature of TI’s man- 
agement. Lorenzo and the earnest young 
people he has brought with him seem 
uniformly decent and capable, but there 
was something about their background 
that sat ill with the rest of the company. 
‘‘You often get the feeling,” says a 
lawyer who has been close to the events, 
"that Frank and his people came down 
from Harvard, saw the TI employees 
driving pickup trucks with gun racks 
in the back, and thought to themselves, 
‘We can handle these guys.’ There was 
never any kind of natural relationship 
between the handful of people at the 
top and everyone beneath them. You 
saw the results of the bitterness when 
it took four months to settle the strike.” 

For their part, Lorenzo and his as- 
sociates deny that there is anything like 
a class division at TI; they also deny 
that the strike has done any permanent 
damage to company morale. Lorenzo 
claims that the management had to 
weather the strike to keep the company 
afloat. ‘‘It’s the easiest thing in the 
world to avoid a strike," he says. “All 
you have to do is give in. It’s harder to 
make the necessary judgment of what 
the company can sustain in the long 
run.” In this case, the “necessary judg- 
ment" was that the company needed to 
squeeze two concessions out of the 
union — the right to hire part-time em- 
ployees (without laying off any of the 
permanent staff), and the right to let 
employees voluntarily work split shifts, 
at a premium in pay. “This is a busi- 
ness of peaks and valleys," says James 
O’Donnell, the company’s young PR 
man who is now becoming one of its 
six regional managers. “At Lufkin, for 
example, you’ll have one flurry of busi- 
ness at eight in the morning, and an- 
other at five in the afternoon. If you 
can’t hire anybody to work part-time 
or on a split shift, you have to hire two 
full shifts and you’re going to go broke.” 
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1961 Vintage 24 oz. bottle 

1961 Vintage 48 oz. bottle 
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Chateau Cheval Blanc 

1955 Vintage 24 oz. bottle 

Chateau Haut Brion 
1959 Vintage 24 oz. bottle 

Chateau Marcaux 
1955 Vintage 24 oz. bottle 

Chateau Marcaux 

1959 Vintage 24 oz. bottle 

Chateau Margaux 

1961 Vintage 24 oz. bottle 
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1952 Vintage 24 oz. bottle 

Chateau Latour 

1953 Vintage 24 oz. bottle 
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689.00 each 


no cases 


79.95 each 


860.00 case 


89.95 each 


970.00 case 


89.95 each 


970.00 case 


89.95 each 


970.00 case 


99.95 each 
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1.079.00 case 
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79.95 each 


860.00 case 


79.95 each 


860.00 case 


79.95 each 


860.00 case 


89.95 each 


970.00 case 


69.95 each 


755.00 case 


69.95 each 


755.00 case 



For Dessert A Rare Treat: 

TOKAJI ASZU ESSENCI A (Hungarian Dessert Wine) 

1964 Vintage 16 oz. bottle 39.95 each 431.46 case 

(12 per case) 

Perhaps the rarest and most sought after of all wines, Essencia 
is almost never found outside of Hungary. Made from only the 
juice that naturally drips from raisined grapes harvested in 
exceptional years, it is luscious, sweet, amber in color and will 
provide an unforgettable finish to a fine meal. Essencia will live 
for hundreds of years. 



MofthiJ 

g 3316 OAK LAWN ■ DALLAS 

essential to tne epicure 



Call (214) 526-7796. 

ALL PRICES ARE F.O.B. DALLAS. ORDERS WILL 
BE FILLED ON A FIRST COME BASIS. 
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^Escape the mundane 

Massages Steams 




~7/h Cu£&Au' 

HOUSE 
HUNTING? 

Do it the modern way— at Gallery 
of Homes. Your Gallery Realtor 
can show you photos of attractive 
homes anywhere, along with com- 
plete information on your new 
community, its schools, taxes, 
neighborhoods. See your Gallery 
Realtor today or send this coupon 
for free, speedy information. 

Call Toll Free (800) 323-3898 
Ask for Mrs. Johnson 

GALLERY OF HOMES, INC. 

579 W. North Ave. 

Elmhurst, Illinois 60126 
I am interested in detailed infor- 
mation on these cities: 



Name. 



Address. 



City. 



o 



State Zip 

Please send me your FREE 
photo magazines of homes for 
sale across the USA. 



(On both these points, the union finally 
gave in.) 

Time, the great arbiter, will give the 
final answer about TI’s wisdom in tak- 
ing on the strike, and about class divi- 
sions within the airline as well. But one 
other problem spawned by the strike al- 
ready has TI screaming. The strike let 
Southwest into the Valley. 

The litigation between Southwest and 
TI is likely to drag on until the pages 
of this magazine have turned to dust, 
and many of the disputes are quite 
recondite and confusing. If the case 
were to be distilled to familiar cliches, 
however, each side would be saying 
roughly the following: TI tells South- 
west that this town ain’t big enough 
for both of them — that TI can’t com- 
pete with Southwest’s fares, and so one 
or the other of them must get out of 
town. (“Town,” in this case, is the air- 
ports at Harlingen and McAllen; TI 
now serves both cities, while Southwest 
flies only into Harlingen.) Southwest, 
on the other side, contends that a 
growing pie means bigger slices for all. 
In its court case and in its appearances 
before the TAC, Southwest has pro- 
duced dozens of the Little People of the 
Valley, citizens of modest wealth who 
testify gladly that Southwest — with its 
$25 fare, compared to $40 for TI — has 
given them wings out of the Valley: 
they fly to Houston to be treated by 
Dr. Cooley (how they pay for that is 
another question), they fly to San An- 
tonio to visit their long-lost children. 
For those who like numbers, South- 
west also has one particularly impressive 
piece of evidence; in 1973, before 
Southwest got into the picture, TI was 
carrying an average of 305 passengers 
each day out of its two airports in the 
Valley; in 1974, the average was 331. 
During August of 1975, Southwest 
alone carried 785 passengers a day out 
of its one airport at Harlingen. South- 
west. which can afford such sentiments, 
has a live-and-let-live attitude about the 
Valley. “TI’s own estimates show that 
sixty per cent of the traffic out of the 
Valley is connecting on for out-of-state 
flights,” says Lamar Muse. “We’re not 
allowed to carry those people. Anyway, 
they want to fly to DFW and not Love 
Field. If TI would just get on the ball 
and put on two daily nonstops between 
Harlingen and DFW. they could make 
$985,000 each year on that route.” To 
this, Lorenzo replies, “Mister Muse is 
full of S-H-I-T. He knows very well that 
there’s no single flight that will cater to 
the needs of that market. He also knows 
that we were operating that very flight 
during August and couldn’t make a 
fifty per cent load factor on it. So he is 
just spewing smoke.” Nonetheless, TI’s 
diffidence about this kind of competi- 
tion is only one of several illustrations 
that airlines aficionados cite to show 
that Lorenzo and company, while de- 



cent and honest, just haven’t figured out 
how to give their airline a winning 
image. 

Far from digging into the competi- 
tion with Southwest, TI feels so spurned 
by Southwest, the TAC, and the un- 
grateful cities of the Valley that it has 
decided to turn its back on the “Texas 
Philosophy.” The “Texas Philosophy" 
was TI’s dream, at least as expressed to 
local chambers of commerce. Lorenzo 
told them that the airline would give 
first allegiance to the state, that the Luf- 
kins and Brownwoods would prosper 
under its aegis. Now, Lorenzo says, 
“We’ve had to make a wholesale change 
in the business strategy of the company 
during the last six months. We have to 
change in order to allow the company 
to operate as a viable concern in the 
business environment of the state [for 
“business environment,” read “competi- 
tion from Southwest”!. It’s made us de- 
emphasize Texas. We had announced 
service between Hobby Field and 
Austin. If you look out at Hobby, you’ll 
see a nice facility that’s never been 
used. We decided not to offer the 
service. The current environment pro- 
hibits us from making business invest- 
ments in the state of Texas, if they 
can be snapped up by someone with 
different costs and incentives than we 
have.” And so TI is broadening its 
horizons, looking toward Las Vegas, La 
Paz, and Mazatlan, rather than to Long- 
view, McAllen, and Austin. October was 
the first month that TI’s “revenue pas- 
senger miles” pulled ahead of the pre- 
vious year’s level; and that, says Lo- 
renzo, is because “we’ve succeeded in 
redeploying the aircraft outside of the 
state of Texas.” Southwest, meanwhile, 
is preparing to expand, filing for service 
to Austin, Corpus Christi, El Paso, Lub- 
bock, and Midland-Odessa. 

From a profit-and-loss point of view, 
it is hard to fault J^renzo’s decision. 
For more than a decade, the old local 
service carriers have been trying their 
best to become baby trunk lines. When 
the government got tired of paying ex- 
orbitant subsidies to lines like TI, it 
decided to give the feeder lines a few 
plums to offset the lemons they’d been 
assigned to handle: that is why TI got 
its routes to Los Angeles, Denver, and 
Mexico City. Seeing that these big cities 
make money while Waco continues to 
be a loser, TI, like many other feeder 
lines, is drawing the obvious conclusion: 
why bother with the Wacos at all? 

It is difficult to have an evil thought 
about TI. It wears its heart on its sleeve, 
it puts the state’s name right there on 
its airplanes. It is trying very hard. Its 
managers are so appealing, and much 
more savory than the hard-boiled tough- 
ies at the top of Braniff. Its predicament 
is so touchingly similar to that of the 
corner candy story being muscled out of 
existence by the new, shiny, soulless em- 
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An open challenge 

to your 

advertising agency. 



More accurately, a proposition to you. 

We want your business. 

The quickest way to get it is to demonstrate the 
kind of thinking we can do for you. 

It’s as simple as that. 

Just give us the same input you’ve given your 
present advertising agency and we’ll get back to you 
in ten days with preliminary recommendations. The 
depth of which will depend on the depth of your 
input. 

A shotgun new business effort? Desperate 
adventurism? Not really. 

We’re in this business for business. And, 
frankly, we want the world to know it. 

Industry research has shown that there’s 
plenty of business to be had. Over 
50% of all major client/agency rela- 
tionships are in a state of “review”. 

For reasons varying from dissat- 
isfaction with creative input, 
inability to define and solve 
marketing problems, and 
even worse, failure to exe- 
cute a marketing strategy. 

Pretty basic. Pretty sad. 

So why should you listen 
to Ed Yardang & Associ- 
ates, an agency whose own 
research shows you’ve only 
vaguely heard of us? 

“They’re that new outfit 
in San Antonio, right?” I— 



Right. We’re also very good at what we do. Which 
means getting as close to you and your business as 
you’ll let us get. 

Partnership is what we shoot for. 

Then developing a marketing program based 
on a blend of your knowledge and perceptions, 
our interpretation, and the realities of the market- 
place, as shown by research. 

And the better the client, the better we perform. 

So far, we’ve got some damn 
good clients. Clients who know 
their business. And know 
what they want. So that, to- 
gether, we’ve been able to es- 
tablish strategies and objec- 
tives. Then, in most cases, sur- 
pass those objectives with creative 
work that has covered our restroom 
walls with over 75 national, regional 
and local awards, in two short years. 

~l So pick up the glove. Fill 

in the coupon, or call Lionel 
Sosa or Warren Stewart collect 
at (512) 227-8141. There are 
no catches. All we ask of you 
is sincerity. And that you meet 
our minimum billing require- 
ments. At worst, you’ll get 
some fresh insight into your 
business. At best, it’ll be the 
beginning of a bright, new 
agency partnership. 





An Advertitifii Agency U 1027 N. Main. San Antonio, Tcnm 78212 (ill) 227 -SI 4] 
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for the finer things in life 
Le Baron Features 

Complimentary transportation to and from 

D/FW, Love Field 8c Market Center 

Complimentary in-room coffee 

Complimentary local phone calls 

Five cocktail lounges 

24-Hour Restaurant 

24-Hour Room Service 

15,000 sq. ft. of Meeting 8c Exhibit Space 

LeBaron Suite with fireplace, wet bar, 

sauna, and private conference room. 

Our facilities are top notch yet it’s our 
people that make the difference. A staff 
schooled in the finest hotels around the 
world, brought together for one purpose, to 
be the best . . . for you. 

1055 REGAL ROW 
DALLAS, TEXAS 75240 
(214) 634-8550 





• TOP YIELDS 

( IN U S DOLLARS & MEXICAN PESOS ) 

■ SAFETY OF CAPITAL 

■ INVESTMENT DIVERSIFICATION 

■ CAPITAL GROWTH 



PLEASE SEND INVESTMENT INFORMATION TO: 



PROCORSA. S.A. 

HAM8URGO 190 / MEXICO 6. D F I TEL 533-52-53 
NAME 



ADDRESS 



STATE 




INVESTMENT BROKERS 



Making up pari ol one ot Mexico's 
Major Financial Groups headed by: 

The SOCIEDAD MEXICANA DE CREDITO 
INDUSTRIAL, S.A. ( SOMEX ) 



and The BANCO MEXICANO, S.A. 
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porium of a national chain supermarket. 
Still, the question remains: why is TI 
still in business? What purpose remains 
for it to serve? 

This is connected to the large ques- 
tion now making the rounds in Wash- 
ington. which is: what lies ahead for 
regulation of the airline business? 
Hearings have been held, reports pre- 
pared, and, in the inimitable government 
fashion, detail amassed in quantities 
sure to stun all inquiring outsiders. The 
only trend clearly visible through the 
chaos is that the CAB is going to get it 
in the neck. A good number of politi- 
cians have decided that the airlines can 
now be portrayed as a conspiracy against 
the public, and so the CAB and its 
clients are the more and more frequent 
targets of rhetorical abuse. Last spring, 
for example. Senator Edward Kennedy 
held a long series of hearings, during 
which he lost no opportunities to point 
out the difference between the low fares 
of Southwest and the high fares of the 
CAB’s carriers. 

On their side, the airline men do 
make several plausible points. The first 
is that the American airline system is, 
as Russell Thayer of Braniff puts it, 
“the most remarkable system of trans- 
portation in the history of mankind,” 
and that the “high" fares it charges are 
only half as high as those charged 
everywhere else in the world. Anyone 
who has ever invested a year’s savings 
in a short flight from, say, London to 
Rome, knows the truth of this statement. 
The second point the industry makes is 
that reduced fares — which are the main 
goal of “deregulation” — really make 
very little difference to most travelers. 
On Braniff, for example, some 70 per 
cent of the customers are businessmen, 
traveling on expense accounts; for them, 
convenient scheduling and speedy 
flights are far more important than 
price. One of Thayer’s prize examples of 
this point is the record of the “Bi- 
Centennial" excursion fares which Unit- 
ed Airlines introduced last summer, and 
which the other lines reluctantly tagged 
along with. This special deal offered a 
twenty per cent reduction on certain 
journeys; during the first few weeks it 
applied. Thayer gleefully points out, its 
most common use was by people who 
had already traveled and turned their 
tickets back in for refunds. Even now, 
he says, it has not enticed many more 
passengers to fly; it has only allowed the 
ones who would have flown anyway to 
fly cheaper. 

Even Lamar Muse would agree with 
this proposition — that modest fare cuts 
make no substantial difference in the 
market. “Twenty per cent’s not enough," 
he says, “you have to cut the fare by 
half.” And, short of dismantling the 
scheduled airline system or bringing on 
the transportation anarchy that the in- 



dustry spokesmen constantly warn 
against, there should be some ways to 
bring the fares down. Charter flights, 
group travel free of the awkward ad- 
ministrative burdens that now restrict 
it — these are the ways to benefit the 
customers not traveling on expense ac- 
count who pay some attention to price. 
All CAB fares are now set on the as- 
sumption that the average “load factor” 
on the trunk lines will be 55 per cent — 
that is, that 45 per cent of the available 
seats will be empty, carried for free. 
(In practice annual average load factors 
fall below that level.) This means, in 
effect, that the passengers who do 
travel must pay almost twice as much as 
they would if the airplane were com- 
pletely full. Russell Thayer, among 
others, contends that lines like Braniff, 
with all their intricate interconnections, 
could not tolerate a load factor any 
higher than 55 per cent; if they did, 
bottlenecks would start developing all 
over the system. That may be true. But 
there seem to be clear opportunities for 
additional service where passengers 
would trade the inconvenience of worse 
scheduling for the benefit of half-price 
fares. The popularity of the old student 
standby fares and constant demand for 
charter flights on long hauls from coast- 
to-coast or to Europe seem to support 
this principle. (The restrictions against 
charters often leave the CAB in the 
grotesque position of spending most of 
its energy keeping non-bona-fide group 
members from stealing aboard a cut- 
rate flight, rather than encouraging the 
trunk lines to find more efficient ways 
to carry the passengers.) 

The inertia of vested interests means 
that few of these changes, if they come 
at all, will come very soon. The CAB, 
tired of being the most maligned agency 
in Washington, announced last fall the 
beginning of an “experimental” pro- 
gram of freer competition that would 
allow the existing trunks to cut fares 
by modest levels — ten to twenty per 
cent — and to add or drop routes, also 
within modest limitations. This is what 
radicals used to call incremental change; 
it is hardly enough to satisfy the doughty 
theorists of Southwest, who would like 
to see the entire business thrown open 
to competition. The strong would sur- 
vive, the weak would die, and for several 
years there would be chaos in trans- 
portation. But, when the dust had settled, 
passengers would be riding in inex- 
pensive splendor — so this theory goes. 
Sadly, it seems at least as probable that 
three or four large trunks would squeeze 
everybody else out of business, and then 
impose an oligopolistic control over 
pricing like that of the guardians 
of the public’s automotive interest in 
Detroit. Even Braniff might be too small 
a fry to survive in this sort of free mar- 
ket. “What you’ll see under President 
(Continued on page 145 ) 
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At beautiful Bal Harbour in Nassau Bay, Texas, you can 
buy an extraordinary two, three, or four bedroom town- 
home with your net assets and we’ll add six Laykold, 
lighted tennis courts. Fishing, boating, even butterfly 
chasing, if you’re so inclined. 

Bal Harbour is The Waterfront Community. It’s new. 
It’s different. And it’s located on enchanting Clear Lake, 
just a short cruise from the open waters of the Gulf of 
Mexico and the excitement of the beckoning sea. 

At Bal Harbour you can float in on your yacht . . . 
slide into your private boat slip. Over a mile of bulk- 
headed waterfront gives you easy connections to the rest 
of the salt-water world. 

Or you can choose an unsalty swim— in one of Bal 
Harbour’s extra large, cool and azure swimming pools. 
Then there’s the decked-out sun deck. Follow it to the 
yacht club marina for residents and guests. Or on to Win- 
demere, Bal Harbour’s yacht and tennis club. 

The tennis courts— they’re Laykold and lighted for your 
convenience. There’s a tennis pro, even a great boutique, 
adjacent to Windemere. 

And Windemere— it’s a sumptuous place to station 
yourself. Unlike the usual clubs, it’s an English Tudor 
mansion, graceful and elegant. And it’s even versatile 
with many rooms and activities. Plus, there’s more . . . 

Live it up at home. 

Bal Harbour townhomes are you-and-sea centered. 




The Waterfront Community 



They’re waterfront. And designed with lots of windows, 
for wonderful water views. Water sounds, too: on your 
outside balcony, good tidings bring peace and cheer. 

You’ll also be pampered. There’s a country-size 
kitchen, so large it includes a breakfast area. A lumines- 
cent ceiling. And a micro-wave/double oven combination 
with Jenn-Air surface unit and grill, for your indoor 
barbecuing. 

But all this is only a sampling. In the baths, you’ll 
even find 14-carat gold-plated fixtures. We know you 
appreciate the best . . . and we’ve included it. Everywhere. 
Anchor & stay. 

Bal Harbour has still more to offer— a bright and spar- 
kling city, Nassau Bay, Texas. Here you’ll discover lovely 
stores and shops. Excellent restaurants. Churches, hospi- 
tals, many medical sources. 

You’ll also have fascinating, well-informed neighbors: 
the famous Clear Creek Independent School District. The 
University of Houston at Clear Lake. World-famous 
Lyndon B. Johnson Space Center. You can start a canoe 
trip up Armand Bayou, a national fish and wildlife refuge, 
right from your door. 

Bal Harbour is so special . . . don’t pass it by in the 
night. Drive in and stop. Or slip in and dock. Either 
way, Bal Harbour is the sea home where you’ll want to 
stay. 




30 minutes South of down- 
town Houston on IH-45 



Homes from $61,900 * 123 Lakeside Lane, Nassau Bay, Texas 77058 • (Phone) (713) 333-LAKE 




A complete line of hand-crafted solid brass beds and headboards in all 
sizes, including queen and king size. Brass dining, coffee, and side tables. 
Brass handrails and footrails. 

Send $3 for full color catalog, refundable on purchase. 

Bedlam Brass Beds 
3123 Broadway 
San Antonio, Texas 78209 
(512)824-6925 

Bedlam beds are available at the following: 

Houston Dallas Oklahoma City 

Avalon Antiques Antique Alley Anderson Antiques 

2615 Westheimer 2925 N. Henderson 5101 Classen 

(713) 528-6855 (214) 827-0430 (405) 848-0944 




SAINT MARY’S HALL PUTS GIRLS 
IN A CLASS OF THEIR OWN. 



A lot of people are just now discovering what Saint Mary's 
Hall has known since our founding in 1879. The great 
potential of women in all roles in life. 

Saint Mary's Hall, in San Antonio, is a fully accredited 
day and boarding school for young women of all faiths. Our 
goal is to prepare girls for important roles in a rapidly 
expanding world. 

For complete information, including our current catalog, on 
openings for 1975 in our Upper School, complete the coupon below. 

" rn Tear n eda le s so n .~ “ 

Tell me more about Saint Mary's Hall and please send a catalog. 

Name 

Address 

City.State.Zip 

Saint Mary's Hall P.O. Box 18268, Serna Station, San Antonio. Tx. 78218 



Fresh Cream 

(Continued from page 83) 




tency. If you’re making a mousse you 
get a different texture.” 

Jean LaFont, the head chef at Dallas’ 
celebrated Oz restaurant (see Dining 
Out, page 39), wrestles with the proh- 
lem constantly. “When I came to this 
country from France and tried to make 
the same recipes,” he says, “quickly I 
understood the whipping cream was not 
the same quality, so I had to adjust 
myself. There are many, many problems 
. . . each recipe demands a different ad- 
justment.” 

One of Houston’s top French restau- 
rants had so much trouble whipping 
UHT cream that the chef reluctantly 
switched to Redi-Whip, an aerosol 
product. Ann Clark, the director of a 
successful cooking school in Austin, 
buys unhomogenized raw milk in health 
food stores in order to skim off the top 
cream for sauces. Ice cream manu- 
facturers like Blue Bell avoid UHT 
products. A spokesman at Baskin- 
Robbins’ plant in Bryan said “the home 
office won’t let us use” anything but 
the fresh, unsterilized variety, which is 
purchased directly from a dairy co- 
operative. 

Articles in dairy periodicals describe 
the flavor of UHT cream as “cooked” 
or “cabbage,” a result of volatile sulfur 
compounds or free sulfahydryl groups 
liberated by the sterilization process. 
Some of this off-flavor is removed by 
de-aerating the cream later on, and 
more is released by packaging the 
finished product in paper cartons — in- 
stead of cans, which “lock in” a similar 
flavor to condensed milk. Much current 
dairy research is devoted to devising a 
technology that might produce a fresh- 
tasting sterilized product. 

Less attention has been given to the 
nutritional effects of slugging a delicate 
cream with 285-degree heat. That can’t 
make a vitamin very happy. And British 
dairy researchers have observed that 
UHT processing “might cause impair- 
ment of protein quality” for consumers. 
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An ad for people who 
have never considered 
aFbrsche. 



* Sourer: Aunu>l. 1975 \ ADA Official Used Car Guide— East Coast Ed 



A little knowledge can be dangerous. 

For example: you may not have con- 
sidered a Porsche because you think it s 
a high-performance racing car. 

You’re right. But you’re also wrong. 

Only 5% of all Porsche owners ever 
race their cars. 

The other 95% are people like you. 
And what they like about a Porsche is 
what you’ll like about a Porsche. 

Not the least of which is its heritage: 

Porsche: the man. 

In 1949, Professor Ferdinand 
Porsche, with his son and 100 workers, 
turned out one car a day from his rented 
factory in Stuttgart. 

They worked slowly and carefully. 

Because after a lifetime of designing 
cars for other people, these were the 
first cars to bear his name. 

Today, the Professor's determination 
to build great cars is carried forth by his 
son. Dr. Ferry Porsche. The cars are 
still built in Stuttgart. And the cars are 
still built slowly. 

And what cars they are! 

Porsche: the car. 

We challenge you to drive a 1976 
Porsche and then try to forget it. 

The result of more than 25 years of 
no-compromise engineering, todays 
Porsche is a joy to drive. A perfect 
blend of performance, comfort, safety 
and economy. 

The ultimate in 

Grand Touring luxury. 

A true Grand Touring car must be 
fast, safe and comfortable. 

So you can get a Porsche with air 
conditioning, leather upholstery, deep 



pile carpets, automatic heating con- 
trols and comfortable orthopedically- 
designed seats. 

You can even get an 
automatic transmission. 

Porsche’s optional Sportomatic trans- 
mission is automatic when you want it 
to be. You don't have to shift gears in 
stop and go traffic. 

But it’s also a stick shift when you 
want it to be. (A Porsche with Sporto- 
matic won the Marathon de la Route at 
Nurburgring, so you’re really not giving 
up anything but a clutch pedal.) 

Performance plus. 

Plus mileage economy. 

Porsches aren’t built just to do zero 
to 60 in 7.6 seconds— which they will. 
They're also built to run on regular gas. 
get 28 miles to the gallon on the high- 
way. and 18 miles per gallon in town. 
I That's based on estimated EPA figures 
for the standard shift model. The actual 
mileage you get may vary depending on 
the type ofdriving you do, your driving 
habits, your car's condition and op- 
tional equipment.) And that means 
your Porsche can go up to 600 miles 
on a tankful of gas. 

90% retail value after 
five years. 

Porsches are everyday cars, meant to 
be enjoyed every day. In fact, most 
Porsche owners drive their Porsches 
more than ten thousand miles a year. 

Yet statistics show that a 1971 
Porsche 911 has a retail value that's 
90% of its original P.O.E. price! 

Because Porsches are built to last. 



Pride of craftsmanship. 
Pride of ownership. 

Porsches are hand crafted. And the 
pride you'll take in owning one comes 
from the pride Porsche workers take in 
building one: 

Buffing and sanding to smooth out 
flaws they can feel but not see. Weigh- 
ing connecting rods until they find 6 
that match perfectly enough to put into 
the same engine. Bench testing every en- 
gine before it goes into a Porsche. And 
road testing every Porsche before it 
leaves the factory. (Once in town. Once 
on the highway. And once on the track.) 



So there's a Porsche 
perfect for you. 

You can buy a 6-cylinder Porsche 
91 IS coupe. (Or Targa convertible, 
shown above, with its revolutionary 
built-in roll bar. ) 

Or you can buy the less expensive 
4-cylinder 912E coupe. 

Either way, voull get everything a 
great car should have. 

Including luxury and comfort, a 
powerful air-cooled engine, unitized 
nody. independent suspension and syn- 
chromesh transmission. 

Plus 4- wheel disc brakes for fast stop- 
ping. Radial ply tires for better corner- 
ing. And rack-and-pin- 
ion steering for precise 
handling. 

And finally, you’ll get 
a car unlike any other 
in all the world. 

And for good reason: 

In a world of compromise. 
Porsche doesn’t. 
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CLUB MEDfTERRANEE HAWAII. 

IN ADDITION TO LEAVING 
YOURTROUBLES HOME. LEAVE 
YOUR MONEY HOME. 



After you pay for your air-conditioned room and 
3 meals a day at Gub Mediterranee m Hawaii, here s 
what you get free 

All you can eat at every meal all the wine you can 
drink at lunch and supper, free tennis, free surfing free 
snorkelmg. free deep sea fishing, free sailing, free water 
skiing, free yoga free penes, free boat rides and free 
nightly live entertainment 

If you'd like to know more, come m and see us or can 
At Gub Mediterranee in Hawaii it's easy to have 
a carefree vacation Because everything you could 
possibly do on a vacation is free 



Safariworld Travel 

* 900 N.E. Loop 410 , 

San Antonio, Texat 78209 
FOR INFORMATION CALL (512) 828-5629 
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2410 SAN ANTONIO ST-T-12 
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But, actually, as long as the resulting 
cream isn’t poisonous or radioactive, the 
question of nutrition is not really all that 
urgent. Anyone who set about to get his 
essential nutrients from whipping cream 
would soon weigh at least 500 pounds 
and have more serious problems to 
worry about. 

All but a handful of Texas dairies 
now quietly distribute some version of 
sterilized cream. If you buy from 
Knowlton’s (in San Antonio), Land O’ 
Pines (in Lufkin), or Borden (in Lub- 
bock), the cream you get has been 
shipped in from the production lines of 
Mid America Dairymen, Inc., in Leba- 
non, Missouri. If you buy from Schepps 
Dairy (in Dallas) or Meadow Gold (in 
Fort Worth), it comes from Avoset 
Food Corporation in California. If you 
buy from Crescent Valley Creamery (in 
Victoria), Wholesome Dairy (in El 
Paso), or Foremost (in Fort Worth), it 
comes from Specialty Foods. Regard- 
less of the label, you can usually iden- 
tify the true source by checking the 
code number on the package; cartons 
from the Missouri plant carry the print- 
ed code 29-528 on the side panel, and 
cartons from Specialty Foods are incised 
on top with the digits 480917. 

In some cities — Austin and San An- 
tonio are two — every commercial dairy 
has switched to sterilized cream, so the 
genuine article can no longer be found 
at any price. Houston is virtually in the 
same category. Those that have switched 
to UHT would like for you to believe 
they had no choice; the vice-president 
of Crescent Valley Creamery, for exam- 
ple. argues that “the cost per unit is 
prohibitive. The consumer would not be 
willing to bear the cost of processing a 
fresh whipping cream, even though there 
is no question the taste is superior.” 

Fortunately, however, there are still a 
few holdout dairies in Texas which dis- 
agree with such accounting. Number 
one among them — our candidate for 
some kind of Distinguished Conduct 
Medal — is Hygeia Dairy Company in 
Harlingen. Hygeia tried the sterilized 
cream a few years ago, found their 
customers didn’t like it, and switched 
back to making their own fresh product 
even though that meant more trouble 
and costly returns. 

“We used the ultra-pasteurized for a 
while,” says Noble Kidd, vice-president 
of Hygeia. “We did not have the favor- 
able results we expected. People came in 
and said it had a cooked flavor; they 
didn’t like it. You just don’t get the real 
whipping cream flavor with it. Of 
course, it has some advantages on keep- 
ing-quality. but you know, most people 
buy whipping cream to use, not to store. 
We decided to go back to the old way. 
Just because something’s new doesn’t 
necessarily mean it’s better.” 



Now that is the kind of talk that 
made America great. 

Luckily for South Texans, Hygeia dis- 
tributes far beyond the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley. You can find its prod- 
ucts in Corpus Christi, Laredo, Bee- 
ville, Rosenberg, and points between. 
(At last, a valid reason to visit Beeville.) 

The list of hero dairies should also in- 
clude Farmers Dairies in El Paso, which 
packages its own 35 per cent butterfat 
cream and has never used UHT; Crest 
Milk Company in El Paso, which buys 
its cream from Farmers; and the Borden 
Milk Company, which distributes real 
cream in Abilene, Amarillo, Dallas, 
Marshall, Midland, and Tyler (though 
not in Houston, Lubbock, or San Anto- 
nio, where local sales managers have 
opted to import the sterilized product). 
There may be other dairies that still 
market the real thing, but if so, a caie- 
ful search hasn’t found them. A few, 
like Gandy’s in San Angelo, bring back 
fresh cream for a few days around 
Christmastime, but that hardly counts. 

New York magazine’s fearless Mimi 
Sheraton, the Saul Alinsky of food edi- 
tors, reports that many Manhattan dairy 
distributors finally answered the cries of 
consumer outrage by restoring a line of 
fresh cream to grocery shelves, where it 
sits side by side with the sterilized stuff. 
Apparently no Texas dairy has done 
this. Schepps of Dallas does package 
quart-sized containers of real cream for 
commercial use, and if you live in Hous- 
ton you can get what is probably the 
best cream in Texas — a fresh 40 per 
cent butterfat variety — by special order 
from the local Carnation factory. The 
catch is that you have to buy it by the 
gallon at $5.55 a jug. (Don’t confuse 
this blue-ribbon cream with Carnation's 
mass-marketed half-pints, which come 
straight from Missouri. These UHT 
products are labeled “Cream for Whip- 
ping” — not, as you might have sup- 
posed, a prop for a sadomasochistic 
evening, but rather a concession to 
out-of-state regulatory laws.) 

Lacking New York’s freedom of 
choice, residents of many Texas locali- 
ties are left with nothing but UHT 
cream. For them, selective buying is out 
of the question. Unless they are pre- 
pared to form a neighborhood dairy co- 
operative in someone’s garage, the only 
choice may be a direct appeal to local 
dairies. If that sounds ridiculous, it 
tells you how cynical we’ve become 
about the way “free enterprise” really 
works. But cynicism may be premature. 
Willard Clifton, general manager of 
Austin’s Hillcrest Farms, says his dairy 
(which was the last one in town to 
abandon real cream) would consider 
bringing it back if enough people asked. 

Ask. Otherwise, somebody may hand 
you a glass of sterilized milk before 
long. •¥ 
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Voo say 

irn aay 




YOU, HOWEVER, PROBABLY SAY BLOODY MARY. 
WE SAY BLOODY MARIA. 

WOULDN’T YOU LIKE TO SAY BLOODY MARIA? 
PERHAPS WE CAN HELP. JUST MAKE A BLOODY MARY 
WITH ALL THE USUAL THINGS. THEN ADD ONE NOT- 
SO-USUAL THING. JOSE CUERVO TEQUILA. 

SHAKE WITH VIM 
OR VIGOR, BUT NOT BOTH. 

SERVE OVER ICE. OR 
UNDER. (IT'S A FREE 
COUNTRY . ) 

BLOODY GOOD, 

ISN'T IT? BLOODY GOOD 
AD, TOO, IF YOU ASK US, 




JOSE CUERVO ® TEQUILA. 80 PROOF. IMPORTED AND BOTTLED BY © 1975, HEUBLEIN, INC. .HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Proud Texans 




As the two -hundredth birthday of the nation 
approaches, the Apache Trading Post is offering 
Texans an opportunity to show the pride they feel 
in their nation. The official bicentennial emblem 
of the state of Texas is now available in any of five 
forms; lapel pins, tie tack, cuff links, charms (in- 
cluding an 18k gold plated chain) and ladies pins. 

These red, white and blue emblems are plated with 18k gold and 
have hard fired enamel detailing. 

Of all the products the Apache Trading Post carries, the Texas 
Bicentennial emblem is something we are especially proud of, and 
it's something you can be proud of too. 

Order one now, and show your pride. 

ALL ORDERS SHIPPED SAME DAY RECEIVED, POSTAGE PAID, 

SEND CHECK OR MONEY ORDER TO: 




APACHE TRADING POST p q ,° R ^f : q AIpme ' Texa ’ 79830 

(915) 007-5149 

Quality Merchandise only - Satisfaction or your money back 
Quantity discounts available upon request. 



Tie Tack 

Lapel Pin 

Cuff Links 

Ladies Pin 

Ladies Charm 

(with chain) 



$3.50 + . 18 tax 


$3.68 


$_ 


$3.50 + .18 tax 


$3.68 




$6.50 + .33 tax 


$6.83 




$3.50 + .18 tax 


$3.68 




$3.50 + . 18 tax 


$3.68 






TOTAL 


$- 
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Best Sportswriter 
In Texas 

(Continued from page 94) 
and ask some simple-ass question before 
good daylight. They had personalities 
somewhere between barracudas and mad 
bears, and they’d cuss you like they’d 
invented it.” 

“Couldn’t fake it either," Jenkins 
said. ‘‘Blackie would stand right over 
you.” 

“Jap Cartwright was on time once in 
two years,” Shrake said. “If it had been 
us, Blackie would have built us dog- 
houses with our names on ’em.” 

“Jap don’t have the normal human 
responses,” Jenkins grinned. “I think 
Blackie would have cracked before Jap 
did.” 

Why do so many alumni of Blackie 
Sherrod’s School of Newspapering still 
swear by him? 

“He was the best,” Jenkins said. “A 
great teacher. Blackie was doing things 
with headlines and makeup that other 
Texas papers didn’t begin for twenty 
years. He taught punch and juice. 
‘Make me read this story,’ he’d say. 
‘Motivate me.’ He taught you to look 
for the angle, and if you didn’t have a 
strong angle you jazzed it up with simi- 
lies. He carried his own little black book 
of original similies around, even when 
he was drinking, and he’d jot ’em down 
as they came to him. Things like . . . 
as out of place as a Chinaman at the 
opera.’ A Fort Worth pitcher, Bob Aus- 
tin, pitched a no-hitter and Blackie wrote 
a headline saying WHY DON’T WE 
NAME THE STATE CAPITOL AF- 
TER HIM? 

“He taught us that we couldn’t com- 
pete with the Star-Telegram when it 
came to money or numbers, that we 
had to out-write the opposition and out- 
hustle ’em. He made you work. Every- 
time you looked up he was standing 
there saying ‘What are you working on 
now?’ Blackie didn’t believe in an idle 
minute. When we weren’t working or 
reading to each other, he’d organize 
track meets. Chinning contests in the 
men’s room. Fifty-yard dashes on the 
way to breakfast. Push-ups and broad 
jumping and arm wrestling. I believe 
we’d have pole-vaulted if Blackie’d had 
the equipment." 

Shrake said, “He had a fit when we 
got careless. Because of our cheapo 
operation at the Press, we’d clip baseball 
box scores out of the Star-Telegram and 
reset ’em. One time they trapped us by 
inserting names from our own staff: 
Ervin, P. and Jenkins, D. Like that. 
Well, we didn’t notice it and ran ’em 
and it was really humiliating. When 
Blackie came back from a trip with the 
Fort Worth Cats he was furious. I said, 
‘Blackie, we’ve always done that.’ And 
he said, ‘Yes, goddammit, we have to. 
But because we’re broke don’t mean we 
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shouldn't always be alert.’ ” 

The old grads of Sherrod University 
were laughing now, safe from the terrors 
and poverties of youth; their memories 
grew warmer and perhaps a shade maud- 
lin. Blackie telling funny stories after 
"fifty or sixty beers." Blackie singing 
"Danny Boy" or “Heart of My Heart" 
or "Ace in the Hole." Marilyn Sherrod 
cooking great meals for Blackie’s boys 
and mending their broken hearts and 
generally picking them up when they 
were down. Newsroom horse play. Bet- 
ting on football picks in the office pool. 
"We were a family,” Jenkins said. "A 
fraternity. It was us against the rest of 
the paper, us against the opposition, us 
against the Establishment, us against the 
world.” Shrake said, "Blackie’s always 
been an old-fashioned man. Duty. Hon- 
or. Country. When the original Dallas 
Texans began [in 1952], he thought so 
little of pro football that he assigned 
coverage to his most junior writer. He 
takes a lot of convincing before he’ll 
change." 

The beautiful June Jenkins had been 
listening with a growing smile. Now she 
said, "Do you guys remember how you 
used to hate him?" 

They looked at her as if she’d an- 
nounced her intention to dispense her 
special favors to the next man who 
might come up in the elevator, or maybe 
wanted to surrender all Semi-Tough 
profits to Russian War Relief. Shock. 
Disbelief. Bugged eyes and slack jaws. 

“Hate BlackieT ’ Jenkins managed. 
"Shit, we never hated Blackie! Impossi- 
ble!” 

“You don’t remember throwing your 
hats down and jumping on them and 
cursing?" 

"Well . . ” 

“Because," she smiled, "you were 
overworked and underpaid?" 

“Oh, well, shit,” Shrake said. “Every- 
body did that. It was just blowing off 
steam." 

June Jenkins laughed and said, "Look, 
I love Blackie Sherrod, too. I just 
wanted you to remember it straight." 

Shrake looked a little sheepish and 
said, “I do remember resenting covering 
a football game in Waco on Christmas 
Day.” 

"Well," Jenkins said, "maybe some- 
times I hated him about fifteen cents 
worth my ownself. But when you were 
good he let you know it, and it made 
you want to be good again real soon. 
He taught us to write our way out of 
Fort Worth, didn't he?" 

“Why, I was never mean to those 
precious children!” Blackie Sherrod 
says. 

We are at the house he enjoys calling 
"Harlow’s Haven" because of its re- 
semblance to Hollywood homes in the 
Thirties and Forties: random curved 



walls of thick glass brick, skylights, air 
and space, unexpected staircases. It is 
late. We weave like twin buoys in chop- 
py waters, near Sherrod's placid swim- 
ming pool, having earlier eaten chili 
"guaranteed to make your head sweat” 
and then mangling a few fundamentalist 
hymns with Blackie the perpetrator of 
much marginal guitar. 

“With people like Shrake and Jenkins 
I didn’t need to be mean. They were 
hard-working buggers. They cared and 
they hustled and they’d make you wake 
up singing. Thing we had to guard 
against was showing scorn toward any- 
body who couldn’t write good. For a 
bunch of nobodies working on a Mickey 
Mouse newspaper we were terrible talent 
snobs. 

"I always taught young folks to write 
not in competition with others but 
against the highest standards. Jap Cart- 
wright, when he went to work for the 
Dallas News writing a column like mine 
in the Times Herald, he said, ‘Blackie, 
I’m gonna wear you out. Gonna work 
so hard and good you’ll never beat me.' 
I really didn’t understand that. If I did 
my best work, then I knew I wouldn’t 
have to worry about Cartwright or Red 
Smith or the ghost of Granny Rice. If I 
didn’t . . 

He sucked on a Budweiser bottle and 
said, "I do plead guilty to being a 
damned meddler. Can’t keep my hands 
off things. When I leave town and come 
back and go through the papers, I yell 
and fuss no matter what’s been done.” 

Did his subordinates resent it? 

“Shit, I imagine. Wouldn’t you? I 
know I would. I just can’t seem to help 
it: didn’t learn to delegate nothing until 
my ninety-eighth birthday. It pisses me 
off when something’s not done right! 
Awhile back I returned from a trip and 
Lee Trevino had just won a big golf 
tournament. And I asked, ‘Has anybody 
called him?’ They mumbled awhile and 
somebody said, ‘Well, we didn’t know 
how to reach him.’ Now, come on, the 
man lives in El Paso not in Afghani- 
stan." He broods and sighs and shakes 
his head over mortal man’s capacity to 
err. “Bob Galt’s good, and steady as a 
rock. Got a kid named Randy Harvey 
with all the earmarks if he’ll stick with 
it.” 

Where do sports fit in the grand 
scheme? 

"It ain’t war or pestilence or famine. 
I guess you could say it’s all running 
and jumping. I like sports, always have. 
Played ’em all at Belton High School. 
Tried a little football at Baylor and 
Howard Payne. I try to keep sports in 
perspective. I’ve written other things and 
feel comfortable doing it. But long ago 
I made a decision to stay with what I’m 
doing. It sure does beat a sharp stick in 
the eye.” He says this as one who has 
pissanted heavy objects for small profits 
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DECEMBER AT 
THE SELWYN SCHOOL 

Rehearsals for a festival of Les- 
sons and Carols begin. The Tree 
is trimmed and all await the visit 
of Santa and the traditional 
! Christmas dinner. Soccer, basket- 
ball, individual sports, and all the 
classes gallop right to the holiday 
moment. 

Boarders accepted, grades 7-12. 
Danny Gayer, Director of Admis- 
sions. (817) 382-6771. 




THE SELWYN SCHOOL 

University Drive West 
Denton, Texas 76201 
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TheTUarwick 




Main Street at the Park in Houston 

Toll free. 800/323-7500 
Illinois only, 800/942-7400 
Member Preferred Hotels Association. 
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and began on the Temple Daily Tele- 
gram as the Belton correspondent. With- 
out pay. 

Sherrod agitates his Budweiser dregs 
and talks of way back when: “I always 
loved words. Read every book in the 
Belton library. Two books a day in 
summer and still had time for baseball. 
The librarian had a rule that kids 
couldn't check out adult books but she 
finally made an exception. I read Twain, 
Zane Grey, William MacLeod Raine. 
History, biography, novels. Those old 
Street and Smith football magazines, 
hell I memorized them. 

“Generally, I’ve found athletes and 
coaches to be purty good companions. 
Bobby Bragan, the old Fort Worth Cats 
manager, knew newspapering as well as 
he knew baseball. He’d give young news- 
men angles: ‘Well, that San Antonio 
second baseman has hit in fifteen 
straight games’ or This left-hander 
hasn't gone more than three innings 
against us in two years.’ I admired his 
competence. Lindy Berry, the old TCU 
quarterback, is still one of my best 
friends. Quality folk. Lot of old jocks 
keep in touch. I had a note this week 
from a kid who played only one season 
with the Dallas Cowboys maybe ten 
years ago. 

“Pro jocks, lately, they bore my ass 
off. They’re so damned spoiled. But, 
hell, it’s not really their fault. Since 
superhumans started coming along — 
kids weighing three hundred pounds and 
standing eleven-feet-seven by sixth 
grade — they’ve been coddled and 
cheered and had their butts wiped. I 
don’t find ’em very interesting people, 
no matter how many quarterbacks they 
can strangle or how hard they can throw 
a baseball.’’ 

Sherrod came from poor but proud 
stock, the son of a barber father and a 
music teacher mother. Though hand- 
some and a star athlete — he likes to 
remember catching the pass that beat 
Cameron 7-0 and won Belton a district 
championship in the late Thirties — he 
was not a swaggering hotshot. “I had a 
spit curl,’' he said. “But no car. My old 
man kept at me to excel. I never played 
a game that wholly satisfied him.” 

The kid always had some kind of 
sweaty job, and learned about hard- 
scrabble. The work ethic stuck deep in 
his craw. To this day he is not fond of 
welfare loafers and is contemptuous of 
people who give less than their best. 
Sherrod was discharged from the Navy 
on the last day of 1945, after winning 
decorations as a tail gunner in the Pa- 
cific, and returned to the Temple Daily 
Telegram to find that George Dolan 
(now a Star-Telegram columnist) “had 
got my job and my girl friend.” Walter 
Humphrey, the late editor of the Fort 
Worth Press, who had been on the Tem- 
ple newspaper earlier, brought Sherrod 



to Cowtown in 1946. After writing news 
for radio station KFJZ and doing a po- 
lice beat stint for the Press, Blackie 
wrote sports under Pop Boone and then 
Amos Melton. Blackie became sports 
editor in the early Fifties. “After ten 
years on the short end of the stick,” he 
says, “I cleverly realized the Press was a 
dead end. I was offered jobs in Hous- 
ton, San Diego, and here in Dallas. In 
1958 I met the Times Herald representa- 
tives in the back booth of a Howard 
Johnson’s, like we were a bunch of spies, 
and when they offered me $185 a 
week I run over ’em rushing home 
to pack. The Press had been paying 
me a figure that would embarrass 
my mother.” 

“He’s not the world’s easiest person 
to live with,” Marilyn Sherrod says. She 
is a pleasant blonde woman who loves 
poodles, cooking, and the man she’s 
been married to for 28 years. She was a 
secretary at the Press when they met. 
“Blackie’s always been so consumed by 
his work that sometimes I fear he’s 
missed a few things. First date we had 
he took me to a football game. I learned 
early what it was like to be a press-box 
widow. 

“At first we didn’t want any children. 
We had careers and needed to get estab- 
lished financially. And then it happened 
that we just never got around to having 
any. I guess that’s our big regret. One 
night some friends remarked on all the 
honors Blackie’s won — (she laughs, “I 
always say we’re in the used plaque and 
scroll business”) — and Blackie said, 
‘What are we gonna do with ’em? 
There’s nobody to leave ’em to. What 
good are they?’ 

“But I don’t think he’d trade lives 
with anybody. He’s proud, you know. 
He’s an achiever. He goes all out at 
what he does and he’s not happy unless 
he’s making something happen. ‘Old 
Buster,’ as he calls himself, has never 
bored me. Ever.” 

Bob Galt, long Sherrod’s right hand 
at the Times Herald, claims his boss is 
a pussycat. “He tries to come on hard 
and tough, but he’s got this compassion 
for people and animals. I could tell you 
yarns for hours. Yeah, he bitches and 
complains some. It’s his job and his 
nature. But he’s the greatest journalism 
teacher in the world.” 

I told Sherrod that nobody had said 
anything bad of him. (The nearest thing 
to a knock came from the person who 
said Sherrod may be an old-fashioned, 
if unconscious, bigot: he was among the 
last to abandon calling Muhammad Ali 
by his old name of Cassius Clay and 
sometimes he’ll still say “colored boy.”) 
“Well, yeah,” Sherrod said. “You sure 
ought to talk to my enemies.” 

Well, who are they? 

“Screw you,” he said. “Get your own 
story.” 
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The White Shoe 

(Continued from page 75) 

who believes, not so much that the 
middle-class standard is the only one, 
but that it is the best standard among 
all the available choices. This feeling is 
running so strong in the United States 
that now there is a style of dress that is 
strictly and distinctly middle class. Once, 
less than ten years ago, moderately 
priced clothes were simply modest imi- 
tations of more expensive clothes. To- 
day, moderately priced clothes have 
their own patterns, cut, materials, and 
colors — the leisure suit with matching 
shirt, double-knit slacks, the shiny poly- 
ester suit. 

White shoes are made to be worn 
with these clothes. Wearing white shoes, 
therefore, is a matter of class pride. Two 
men wearing white shoes can look at 
each other’s feet and know that, no mat- 
ter how different they might seem, they 
share something essential. Even the 
nabob in white shoes golfing at Palm 
Beach shares something with the white- 
shoed appliance dealer in Beaumont — 
the nabob is living the dealer’s dream. 

Look about you. Watch this spring 
for when the shoes reappear. They are 
footnotes to something important. Never 
in recent memory has the middle class 
had such a visible touchstone. The ure- 
thane shine on white patent leather is a 
measure of how strongly that class, on 
the defensive through the Sixties, is re- 
asserting itself. Patent power walks the 
land. + 



The Gmt Ait line Wet 

(Continued from page 136) 

Ford’s proposals,” says Francisco Lo- 
renzo, “is two types of airlines. You'll 
see United Airlines, and you’ll see some 
lines like Southwest.” Braniff, TI, and 
all other inhabitants of the middle 
tier would be squeezed out of the mar- 
ket. 

In the short run. it may not be neces- 
sary to make such dire predictions. The 
deliberate, not to say glacial, pace of 
governmental reform virtually guaran- 
tees that such changes as come at the 
CAB will come very slowly. But in the 
longer run someone will win in the na- 
tional airline war, and the outcome will 
be presaged in Texas. 



HORSEY CHIC 

Will cutting horses, barrel 
racing, and bronc riding in 
Texas soon give way to 
polo ponies, polo mallets, 
and riding britches? Find 
out in 

Texas Monthly 





Realistic? 

Pioneer? 

Marantz? 



FEMALE 

7Vz" Wide • 5V 2 " High 



MALE 

7V 2 - High • 7V 2 “ Wide 



Canada Geese and Goslings 



611 Congress Avenue 
Austin, Texas 78701 
478-2595 



JOG KOGD 

ana son 

JEWELEKS 

Family owned since 1888 



Northcross Mall 
Austin, Texas 78757 
451-7517 



Who’s #1 in audio equipment? 



Three famous national component brands, each with fine equipment 
at all the traditional price points, each with fine magazine ratings and 
lots of customers. Naturally we at Radio Shack like to think Realistic* 
is top dog. Our reasoning goes like this: 

Realistic has over 4000 stores — the entire worldwide Radio Shack 
system — and 21 years of manufacturing experience. Realistic has exclu- 
sive Glide-Path' and Auto-Magic* controls. An audio consultant named 
Arthur Fiedler. Service like no tomorrow. And prices like yesterday. 
Maybe a better question is who's #2? 



Radio /hack 



Great sound since 1923 



Over 4000 Stores/Dealers in USA. Canada. England. Australia. Belgium. Germany. Holland 

‘Registered Trademark 
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CONTEST 

I C on tinued from page 176) 




Sterling Silver 
Dominoes 



1" x V 2 " x 18 Gauge 
Drilled I h rough, played 
out of leather pouch. 

Great for giving 
or getting. $55.00 
Dominoe Charms. . . $5.00 



li'us ri-Milrni- add >“■. u< 

Out of Hand 
Dominoes 

William Steffy 
2811 Colquitt 
Houston, Texas 

77006 



AUToSun SHADES 



NOT OBSTRUCT V 
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''Take the 
sizzle out 
ot the sun' 



RIDE UP TO 15° COOLER with SIDLES SHADES 

Custom made from durable aluminum to block out 
the sun's rays. Easily installed and instantly 
removable. Increases air conditioner efficiency and 
saves passengers and contents from the ravages of 
a blazing sun. For free information send year, 
make, series, model tsedan, station wagon, pickup, 
bus. etc.), and style (2 or A door), with your name 
and address to SIDLES MFG. CO.. INC., Bo* 3537TM 
Temple. TX 76501. For quotation and/or same day 
shipment on Master Charge phone orders, call 
(817) 778-1636 

Factory and installation center located midway between 
Temple and Belton on I-3S. 



Last minute Christmas present for 
yourself or your friends. . . SI 8.00 post 

paid (Texas residents add 5% sales tax) 



THE KNIFE SHOP 

El Paso International Airport 
El Paso. Texas 79925 
(915) 772-5894 



The Most Complete Cutlery Shop 
in the Southwest 



What Can The 
Matter Be? 



Era Corns 
Plano Vanillas 

— Judy Wooten. Aledo 
Terlingua Francos 
Tehuacana Wild Sides 

— Gay Patterson, Midland 
Celeste A'idas 

— Robert Gillen, Costa Mesa, Cal. 
Lawn Orders 
Plum Locos 

— Phillip Seib, Nancy Tye, Dallas 
Tyler Toos 

— Bill Gould. Jim Burnett. Dallas 
Hutto Three-Fours 

— Dennis Bowen. Fort Meade, Md. 
Muenster Mashes 
Warren Courts 
Carthage Sacks 

— Dennis Bouldin, Essex Junction, Vt. 
Hearne His’ns 

— Rosemary Rice, Moody 
Palo Pinto Beans 

— Kyle Rote, Jr., Dallas 
Frijole Rollers 

— J. Reggie Schwander, Houston 
Hale Center Folds 

— Mary Gordon, Bob Newby, 
Stephenville 
Rising Star Trekkers 

— Susie Hillyer, Lubbock 
Barstow A ways 

— George Johns, Okla. City, Okla. 
Nixon Tapirs 

— John Martin, El Paso 
Canton Knees 
Pollok Jokes 

— Jerald Smith, Plano 
Navasota Jerks 
Odessa Ector Plasms 
Orange Lutcher Stark Nakeds 
— Van Craddock, Longview 
Tomball Bearings 
Fort Worth Whiles 

— E. R. Cobb, Houston 
Goliad Libs 

— Ralph Dice, Margaret Price, 
Denison 

Texas City Slickers 

— Richard Hartgrove, New York 
La Joya Sex 

— Bennett Spelce, Austin 
Selma Souls 

— Susan and Lee Lytton, Austin 
Carlsbad Breaths 

— Weldon and Paula Bailey, Humble 
Aquila Ewes 

— J. C. Green, Arlington 
Juno Wltos 

— Roger Daniel, Denton 
Boyd Brains 

— Sue Hoger, Fort Worth 
Shannon Harvest Moons 

— Lynn Marshall, Austin 
C i bo I o Instructions 

— Steve Chrisman. Stafford 
Ferris Fowls 

— Tom Slaughter, Tyler 
Haltom Cops 

— Betty Nagel. Waco 
Peaster Resistants 

— Don Rains, San Antonio 
San Benito Mussolinis 

— Paul Goode, Kingsville 
Muleshoe Fits 

— George Meyer. San Antonio 
Cass Traitors 

— Mary Hendler, Arlington^ 



(Continued from page 86) 



hidden from even the best of optical tele- 
scopes. However, by taking advantage of 
the unique sensitivity of McDonald’s 
millimeter wave dish — which receives 
very short, high-frequency waves — radio 
astronomers can penetrate the clouds and 
“witness” the birth of stars. 

Disast rophy sic ists 

Quasars arc distant celestial objects that 
emit a bright blue and ultraviolet light. 
They, and black holes, neutron stars, 
white dwarfs, and cataclysmic states are 
studied by McDonald's theoretical astro- 
physicists, who have the same fascination 
for distant celestial disasters that the rest 
of us have for shooting stars, eclipses, 
and comets closer to home. 

These, of course, are only a few of the 
programs and projects underway at Mc- 
Donald. Astronomers are also working in 
such fields as extragalactic astronomy, 
orbital astronomy, and instrumentation — 
improving the tools and methods used to 
study the sky. The observatory is under 
the direction of the University of Texas 
astronomy department, the world’s larg- 
est, with 4000 undergraduate students en- 
rolled annually, a teaching equivalent of 
19 full-time professors, and 55 graduate 
students. Staff + 



Itaais 

Monthly 

is Available in 
MICROFORM 

...from 




Xerox 

University 

Microfilms 



300 North Zeeb Road 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 48106 



PLEASE WRITE FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION 
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DOLPHINS 

(Continued from pa Re 73) 
attempts to escape. 

Gray then covers her with zinc oxide 
to prevent sunburn. The ointment gives 
the dark gray skin the look of a cloudy 
blackboard. Suse Shane leans down and 
begins to stroke the dolphin’s beak and 
whistle back to her. 

“The name of this animal is Bubbles.’’ 
Ed Moore calls to the press boat. 

She seems calmer now and her 
breathing is more regular than when she 
was first brought on board. Where I am 
sitting, near her head. I can see the deep 
chasm of her spiracle open and feel the 
dank, stale air against my face every 
time she takes a breath. Between breaths 
the blowhole purses to emit the inces- 
sant, even-pitched distress signals which 
Shane imperfectly responds to. 

“Feel her,” Shane says quietly. I put 
my hand behind her eye, where the 
flesh is just beginning its modulation 
from the pinkish ventral surface. Her 
skin feels hard and slick, like a well- 
aired inner tube. 

Jack Dismukes comes back from the 
bow and stares down at Bubbles for a 
long time. “Little lady,” he says, “we’re 
going to take care of you. You’re going 
to make a lot of children happy.” 

There is a crowd at the dock, half of 
which are photographers from the press 
boat, which has beat us into shore. They 



all swarm on board to take pictures as 
Gray and Beggs direct Bubbles’ compli- 
cated transfer to a sling that will ap- 
proximate the gravitational conditions 
her body experiences in the water. She 
remains passive during this procedure 
and when it is finished she looks dreamy 
and narcotized with her head slung 
down and her pectoral fins protruding 
from special holes in the sling. 

She is then carried from the boat and 
her sling is fitted into a kind of hamper. 
At the suggestion of the photographer 
all of the participants gather into a pose 
behind the hamper. Suse Shane seems 
embarrassed, and has trouble deciding 
whether or not to smile. She does. 

The hamper is placed inside a U-Haul 
trailer with the doors removed. Ken 
Gray steps inside with his spray can. 
It’s a five-hour trip to Galveston, to 
Bubbles’ tank at Sea-Arama where, if 
all goes well, she will be joined to- 
morrow by another dolphin. Hirkemer. 

“Look at her! That is a we//-adapted 
animal!” 

I can’t tell which one is Bubbles. 
Beggs keeps pointing her out, but she 
and Hirkemer are continuously sidling 
into one another’s previous positions. 
Finally, though, I get a fix on her, and 
watch as she discreetly solicits our at- 
tention, swimming toward us and back- 
ing off, studying us with her eyes. 

She and Hirkemer are bored. That’s 



a good sign; they’ve been in captivity 
for over a month, and now they’re ready 
to do something, anything. They are 
surely aware of and curious about the 
Bicentennial Porpoise Revue that takes 
place all day long in the big pool that 
is upstream from their small holding 
tank. Tomorrow Beggs will begin their 
“gate training,” teach them the proper 
techniques for entering and leaving the 
performance pool. They’re both bright — 
Hirkemer especially — and they’ll be out 
there soon enough raising the stars and 
stripes with their beaks and putting out 
the “fires” of the “revolutionary war” 
with their flukes. 

There have been a few changes at 
Sea-Arama since their capture. Ken 
Beggs is now the curator, and he has 
assembled a hand-picked staff who he 
knows care about dolphins. 

“If you are very considerate with the 
animal you end up with a very good 
show animal," he observes. “Being cap- 
tured has opened up a new horizon to 
them. You can’t tell me that those ani- 
mals aren’t happy.” 

No, I can’t tell him that. They look 
happy, alert, eager to get down to the 
business of delighting the school chil- 
dren of Texas. 

Bubbles raises her head again and 
gives us a look I will have to describe 
as coy; but she will not come forth to 
be touched by a stranger, not yet. When 
she can do that she’ll be really cute. M 




Beautiful. Not extravagant. 

The charm of Colonial Spain. The comforts of home. Color TV. A swimming pool. 

All the little luxuries you expect in a fine motor inn. At a little price — you don’t expect. 
Once you discover the comforts of La Quinta — you won’t settle for less. Or pay more. 

I r\ *1 “ TOLL-FREE reservation service 

rpl Ji lfllU FROM OUT OF TEXAS 800-531-5900 
\SJL1 \|Q^in from TEXAS CALL 800-292-5200 



LA QUINTA — NOW IN THESE CITIES: TEXAS: Austin, Brownsville, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Denton. El Paso. 

Ft. Worth. Houston, Irving, Laredo. San Angelo, San Antonio, Waco and Wichita Falls. NEW MEXICO: Albuquerque. 
COLORADO: Denver. ARIZONA: Phoenix, Tucson, Flagstaff and Kingman. LOUISIANA: New Orleans. 
OKLAHOMA: Tulsa. MISSISSIPPI: Jackson. ARKANSAS: Little Rock. 

OPENING IN 1975: Moline, Illinois — Louisville, Kentucky — Juarez, Mexico — Dayton, Ohio — Lubbock, Texas. 
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Ooohsand Oz 

First the good news: the membership 
fee at the exclusive new gourmet club. 
The 100 of Oz, is a mere $1000 a year. 
Now the bad news: each dinner there 
costs $75 — extra. 

An experiment for the epicure’s epi- 
cure by Oz, the state’s finest restaurant, 
the club will offer its select membership 
of 100 a chance to relish some of the 
finest cuisine of France, New York, and 
other culinary capitals, without ever 
leaving Dallas. The $1000 shelled out 
by each member (so far about 30 have 
signed up) pays for Oz to import, once 
a month, a renowned chef, who will pre- 
pare a banquet of the dishes for which 
he is most famous. Members are also 
treated to wine-tasting parties and may 
buy vintage bottles at special rates. 

Is it worth the price? Consider this: 
it costs $1000 to sample French cuisine 
in Dallas. For $800 round trip plane 
fare, you can partake of it in Paris. 
The 100 of Oz/ 5429 LBJ Freeway, 
Dallas/ 690-0694/ $1000. 



The Nifty Giftie 

They don’t wear wooly red suits or 
drive a flock of reindeer, but the people 
at the Gift Getters may be the best San- 
tas you'll find. 

Headquartered in San Antonio but 
accepting orders from all over the state, 
the firm will do your Christmas shop- 
ping, whether you need a fancy present 
for the spouse or gifts for everybody at 
the office. The Gift Getters will select 
the item you specify, gift wrap and mail 
it, either to you or to the recipient. If 
you don’t know what you want to give 
the great uncle and aunt you haven’t 
seen since you were ten. they’ll choose 
something to reflect your taste, within 
the price range you set, and be sure to 
let you know what you bought so you 
can cooly fake it when the onslaught of 
thank-yous begins. 

In addition, the Gift Getters offer a 
year-round service whereby they main- 
tain your calendar of birthdays and 
anniversaries and call you ahead of 
time for a consultation. 

The fee is fifteen per cent added to the 
cost of the gift and associated charges 
(such as gift and mail wrapping, or en- 
graving). Tax and postage are extra. A 
$25 minimum order is required, and for 
speedy less-than-48-hour service, an ad- 
ditional five per cent charge is levied. 
The Gift Getters/ P.O. Box 13639, 
San Antonio 78213/ 349-5812. 



Hello, Dollhouse 

The Germans who settled in Central Texas used their Sunday Houses only on 
the weekends, but lucky kids who get a Sunday House dollhouse made from 
real cedar and native stone will use it all week every week. 

Closely fashioned after the diminutive German townhouses built in Hill Country 
communities in the nineteenth century, the dollhouses are constructed with cedar 
floors, a stone fireplace, doors with leather hinges, and an outdoor staircase 
to the second floor. The walls are of fachwerk, a German building method using 
stone and exposed timbers, and the roofs are tin. Each house comes with a teeny 
porch swing and a personalized mailbox. 

Orders are being accepted for Christmas. The larger dollhouse (26*/i inches 
tall by 41 14 inches wide) has a two-story living room with four adjoining rooms 
and a sleeping loft. The smaller (26 X A inches tall by 23 Vi inches wide) lacks the 
first-floor bath and one bedroom. Custom wooden furniture and hand-braided 
rugs can also be ordered. Two and a half weeks should be allowed for con- 
struction, and delivery is free within a 50-mile radius of either Austin or San 
Antonio. 

Available through Toy Company, 306 E. Bee Caves Road, Austin/ 327-3834. 
Also Clutterwood Art and Antique Gallery/ 5323 McCullough, San An- 
tonio/ 822-7074/ $330 and $500. 



VS(9fff 

Some recommendations on what 
to do, see. and buy this month. 
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Houston on Two 
Feet a Day 

Houston is a more wicked city than 
Hollywood. So said Billy Graham. The 
only way to find out whether it is true 
is to see for yourself. To aid that 
task, two loyal residents have published 
The Intrepid Walker's Guide to Hous- 
ton. Written on the thesis that the city 
is best savored slowly, the guide maps 
out interesting and unusual walking and 
biking tours and annotates them so liter- 
ately that even the tunnel near the Hyatt 
Regency hotel parking lot becomes an 
adventure: “We will not strain our vo- 
cabulary or your credulity by attempting 
to describe the sensual, uterine nature 
of the tunnel. ... Just relax and enjoy a 
20th century re-birth experience. . . 

The 64-page, illustrated guide deline- 
ates seven tours (with maps) and in- 
cludes a sampling of Houston restau- 
rants together with notable quotes from 
people who have known and loved, or 
hated, the city. The selection from Allen 
Ginsberg’s “Howl” pretty much sums 
it up: “I saw the best minds of my 
generation . . . who lounged hungry and 
lonesome through Houston seeking jazz 
or sex or soup. . . 

The Intrepid Walker’s Guide to 
Houston/ Texas Chapbook Press, 2741 
Lexington, Houston 77006/ $3.60 in- 
cluding postage, handling, and tax. 



A Touch of Glass 

Deck the boughs with something nov- 
el, such as a Christmas ornament of 
etched glass created by Austin’s Renais- 
sance Glass Company. Three and a 
quarter inches in diameter, each orna- 
ment retails at $2.50. There are sixteen 
different designs, ranging from tradi- 
tional motifs such as reindeer, doves, 
and madonnas to inspired creations like 
rococo and oriental snowflakes. Par- 
ticularly effective when hung in a tree 
with lights, they should dress up even 
the lowliest evergreen. 

Renaissance Glass Co./ 1013-C W. 
34th, Austin/ 451-3971/ Mon thru Fri, 
8-6; Sat, 10-4/ Mail orders sent COD. 






Pipe Dreams 

Can’t stand another Christmas season listening to incessant performances of 
the Nutcracker Suite and the Messiah ? Give your ears a break and go to hear a 
most unusual and delightful all-Spanish and Mexican organ concert. On December 
5 in Houston well-known Mexican organist Alfonso Vega Nunez will present a 
recital at Saint John the Divine Episcopal Church. Afterward, guests are invited 
to gather at the nearby parish hall for a traditional Mexican Christmas party 
with refreshments, games, pinatas, more music, and all the trimmings. 

Renowned throughout Mexico, Dr. Vega Nunez is organist at the Cathedral of 
Morelia, Michoacan, and president of the Association of Latin American Or- 
ganists. 

Concert and Christmas Party/ Saint John the Divine Episcopal Church, 
Wcstheimer & River Oaks. Houston/ Dec. 5 at 8 p.m ./ Free. 



Treasure Stove 

Forget the mincemeat and divinity this Christmas. Instead open the pages of A 
Cooking Legacy to recipes of 200 years ago and whip up a tasty lemon flummery 
or a batch of Lehkuchen. Also forget about even trying to count calories, because 
the flummery, a delicate lemon gelatin and sherry concoction, is topped with 
sweetened heavy cream, and the Lebkuchen are fat German candy/cakes of honey, 
molasses, and brown sugar chock full of nuts and candied fruits, all seasoned with 
cloves and cinnamon. 

Written by three Houston women and published this fall, A Cooking Legacy 
contains 230 recipes gleaned from old family journals and notebooks. All have 
been tested and adapted for modern cooking methods, but retain unusual combina- 
tions of tastes and textures that should pique the modern palate. Interspersed with 
the directions for Hoppin’ John and Salamagundy are bits of colonial lore (“A 
1659 law oulawed ‘paganistic’ Christmas merrymaking in Puritan New England”) 
and quaint line drawings of early American cooking implements and eating uten- 
sils, such as wooden sausage stuffers and spoon warmers. It all sounds so good that 
visions of sugarplums will dance in your head. For a cook’s tour of Americana, you 
can’t do better. 

A Cooking Legacy/ Walker and Company, New York/ At major bookstores/ 

$10. 
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Sometimes one might work... 



Any successful bass fisherman knows it takes to buying insurance for you, we talk to more 

more than one lure in his tackle box to fill than one insurance company. We talk to 



his limit. Sometimes one mi; 
more often than not you’ll 
need to try three or four be- 
fore you get Mr. Largemouth 
to strike. 

And so it goes with your in- 
surance program. 

Marsh St McLennan is 
the world’s largest insurance 
broker and when it comes 



work, but three or four. 




As a matter of fact, we work on 
your insurance plan until 
someone gives us something 
that fits your needs precisely at 
no extra cost. 

If you have any doubt about 
other agents being able to 
come up with something that 
works as well as we do, 
you know whom to call. 






Dallas: 400 North Akard Road/Dallas, Texas 75201/(214) 742-1941 Houston: 1111 Bank of the Southwest Building/Houston, Texas 77002/(713) 224-3888 



Try us on for size. 
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A SELECTIVE GUIDE TO ENTERTAINMENT AND EVENTS OF MORE THAN USUAL INTEREST. 



AUSTIN by Ernest Sharpe, Jr., and 
Dolores Svoboda 

CORPUS CHRISTI by Robert Johnson 
DALLAS by Nannette Simpson 
EL PASO by Brad Cooper 
FORT WORTH by Pat Mohler 
HOUSTON by Patricia Smith 
SAN ANTONIO by Ron White 



OUR RESTAURANT CRITICS REMAIN ANONY- 
MOUS TO INSURE THAT THEY WILL RECEIVE NO 
SPECIAL SERVICES. 



Legend for Ihe credit card guide in the restau- 
rant listings: AE — American Express, BA — Bank- 
Americard, CB — Carte Blanche, DC — Diner's Club, 
MC — Master Charge, Cr — all major credit cards, 
N — no credit cards. 



A few changes may have occurred since Ihe 
magazine went to press. 



AUSTIN 



THEATER 

Community Theater 

Godspell, Ritz Theatre, 318 W. 6th (477-1012). A 
Center Stage production. Weekends thru Dec 14. 
Fri & Sat at 8:30. Sun matinee at 2:30. Call for 
prices. 

Sticks and Bones, UT Drama Bldg Theatre Rm 
(471-1444). Powerful, provoking study of Ameri- 
can society during the Viet Nam era. Dec 2, 4 & 
6. At 8. Call for prices. 

Young Mr. Douglass, Texas Tavern, UT campus 
(471-5653). One-man show written and performed 
by Charles Pace concerning the life of black aboli- 
tionist Frederick Douglass. Dec 6 & 7. At 9. Free 
but reservations are necessary. 

Dinner Theater 

Country Dinner Playhouse, 12173 FM Rd 1325 
(836-5921). Nov 25 thru Dec 28: Rula Lee, a favor- 
ite among Playhouse regulars, in The Owl and 
the Pussycat. Tue thru Sun: dinner at 6, show at 
8:30. Sun matinee: lunch at noon, show at 2. 
S6.25-S9.50. 



MUSIC 

Classical 

DEC 3: Chamber Trio, UT Hogg Aud (471-1444). 
lerome Lowenthal, piano; Eugenia Zuckerman, 
flute; leffrey Solow. cello. A CEC event. At 8. 
Call for prices. 

DEC 3: Opera Gala, Paramount Theater, 713 Con- 
gress Ave (472-5411). Sponsored by the Pearl 
Amster Foundation. At 8. Call for program and 
prices. 

DEC 4: Richard Atamian, piano. Paramount The- 
ater, 713 Congress Ave (472-5411). At 8. $2, S3 & 

S4. 

DEC 8, 7 & 8: UT Opera Theater, UTOPIA The- 
ater. 1900 block San Jacinto (old UJH building) 
(471-1444). Opera excerpts performed by UT stu- 
dents. At 8. Free. 

DEC 7: Collegium Musicum, UT Music Bldg Recital 
Hall (471-1444). Renaissance music. At 4. Free. 
DEC 8: UT Chamber Singers, UT Music Bldg 
Recital Hall (471-1444). At 8. Free. 

DEC 19: Austin Symphony, Municipal Aud (476- 
6064). Program includes Mussorgsky: Pictures at an 
Exhibition; Strauss: Die Fledermaus Overture; and 
Chabrier: Espana. At 8. S3-S5.50. 

Pop, Jazz, Rock, Etc. 

DEC 2: Melissa Manchester, Paramount Theater, 
713 Congress Ave (471-5319). Rhythm and blues 
balladeer. A CEC event. At 8. Call for prices. 

DEC 3: New Music Ensemble, UT Music Bldg Re- 
cital Hall (471-1444). Electronic music. At 8. Free. 
DEC 4: Jerry Jeff Walker, Municipal Aud (476- 
5461). The author of Mr. Bojangles will sing with 
Hoyt Axton, the Lost Gonzo Band, and others. At 
8. Adv $4, door $5. 

DEC 4: Argent, Armadillo World Headquarters, 
525 '/j Barton Springs Rd (477-9762). Heavy metal 
rock group. Call for times and prices. 



DEC 7: Mel Tellis Country Western Show, Munici- 
pal Aud (478-8983). Austin Police Association 
benefit. At 8. $5. 

DEC 9: UT Jazz Ensemble, UT Hogg Aud (471 - 
1444). At 8. Free. 



DANCE 

DEC 13: Austin Civic Ballet, Municipal Aud (454- 
0625). Annual performance of Tchaikovsky's Nut- 
cracker Suite. At 8. Call for prices. 

DEC 14: Austin Ballet Theatre, Armadillo World 
Headquarters, 525’/i Barton Springs Rd (478- 
9957). At 7:30. Adv $1.75, door $2.25, children 
50c. 



FILM 

Art Film Series, Laguna Gloria Art Museum, 3809 
W. 35th (452-9447). Dec 11: several short films 
concerning the spirit and technique of modern 
crafts and craftsmen. At 7:30. Free. 

Cinema Texas Film Series, UT Jester Center Aud 
(471-1906). Dec 1: Loves of a Blonde. Dec 2: Paths 
of Glory (Kubrick, director). Dec 3: The Nun. Dec 
4: The Naked Kiss. Dec 8: selected experimental 
films. Dec 9: Monkey Business (Marx brothers). At 
7 & 9. $1. 

Texas Union Films, UT Batts Aud, unless noted 
otherwise (471-5653). Dec 2 thru Dec 7, Jack 
Nicholson Festival. Dec 2: Carnal Knowledge 

(Jack as lecher). Dec 3: The King of Marvin 
Gardens (Jack as loser) at UT Burdine Aud. Dec 4: 
Drive , He Said (Jack as director). Dec 5 & 6: 
Chinatown (Jack as hard-boiled private eye). At 6, 
8:30, & 11 at UT Jester Aud, $1.50. Dec 7: The 
Last Detail (Jack as sailor), at UT Jester Aud. Dec 
9: Trash, an Andy Warhol film. At 7 & 9. $1. 



EVENTS 

Craft Fair, Municipal Aud (453-4501). No maxi- 
mum price limit on craft items. Dec 6 & 7, 11-6. 
Adults 75c, kids free. 

Holiday Marketplace, 45th & Lamar, grounds of 
Texas Dept of Mental Health and Mental Retarda- 
tion (454-3761). Live music, clowns, and sale of 
crafts produced by residents of several institutes 
for the retarded; some pieces of excellent quality. 
Dec 6, 9-3. Free. 



REVELATION 

Art Classes, Laguna Gloria Art Museum, 3809 W. 
35th (452-9447). Registration for the spring se- 
mester begins Dec 15. Over 30 courses will be of- 
fered. including jewelry making, oil and acrylic 
painting, pottery, film making, dance, history of 
photography, and more. Prices range from $30 to 
$60 per course. 

Art Lecture Series, Laguna Gloria Art Museum. 
3809 W. 35th (452-9447). Dec 4: Caroline Adams, 
director of San Antonio Southwest Craft Center 
Gallery speaks on “The Marriage of the Hand 
and the Eye." Dec 5: David Brown, curator of 
Italian painting, National Gallery, Washington, 
discusses "Leonardo and Michelangelo." At 7:30. 
Free. 

La Bonne Cuisine School, 604 W. 12th, at back 
(263-2034). Special Christmas classes: A Proven- 
cal Christmas, Dec 3 & 10 (5-9 p.m.). Traditional 
French Christmas Cooking, Dec 4 & 11 (noon- 
4 p.m.). Also offered is Basic Skills III, a pastry 
course, Dec 1, 8 & 15 (5:30-8:30 p.m.). $55 per 
course. Call for details. 



FOR CHILDREN 

International All-star Circus, Municipal Aud (476- 
5461). Dec 2. Call for times and prices. 

The Red Shoes, Zachary Scott Theater Center, 
1421 W. Riverside (476-0541). Lively adaptation 
of tale by Hans Christian Andersen. Dec 6 & 7, 
13 & 14, 19 thru 21. Shows Fri & Sun at 8. Sat 
matinees only at 2:15. Call for prices. 

Nutcracker Suite, Municipal Aud (477-6511). Spe- 
cial children's showing of the ballet. Free tickets 
available from Austin Parks and Recreation Dept. 
Dec 12 at 4. 

Laguna Gloria Children's Program, Laguna Cloria 
Art Museum. 3809 W. 35th (452-9447). Will in- 
clude songs and dance and recounting of East In- 
dian legends by Gina Lalli. Dec 16 & 17. Call for 
times and reservations. Free. 

Yule Fest, Zilker Park (476-6692). Take the kids to 
visit Santa, explore his village, and see "the 
world’s largest man-made lighted Christmas tree." 
Dec 18 thru 23. Call for times. Free. 



Special Bookstore Section 

Best places in town to buy children's gift books 
Adams Village Book Shop, 2700 W. Anderson Ln 
(459-6739). A good selection of standards and 
classics. Mon thru Sat 10-6, Thur til 9. 

The Book Shop, 1601 W. 38th, Jefferson Square 
(459-0445). Probably the most complete collection 
of children's books in Austin. Mon thru Sat 10-6. 
Grok Books, 503-B W. 17th (476-0116). Emphasis 
upon slightly unconventional children's books. 
Mon thru Sat 10-8, Sun 1-6. 

Logos Bookstore, 28 Dobie Mall, 2021 Guadalupe 
(472-1534). Relatively small but extremely varied 
children's section. Mon thru Sat 10-9. 



MUSEUMS 

Daughters of the Confederacy and Daughters of 
the Republic of Texas Museum, 112 E. 11th (472- 
2596). Confederate and Texas Republic artifacts. 
Mon thru Fri 9-noon & 1-5. Closed Sat, Sun, 
holidays. Free. 

Elisabet Ney Museum, Ave H & E. 44th (454- 

1762). Airy museum is the former studio of re- 
markable turn-of-the-cenlury sculptress, houses 
her marbles and mementos. Caretaker Willie 
Nunn gives the best tour. Tue thru Fri 9:30-4:30; 
Sat thru Mon 2:30-4:30. Free. 

Erie Stanley Gardner's Study, 4th floor, UT Un- 
dergraduate Library (471-4663). Full-scale replica 
of the mystery writer's sanctum, with numerous 
mementos and taped lecture. Mon thru Fri 8-5; 
Sat 9-noon. Free. 

French Legation, 802 San Marcos (472-8180). This 
135-year-old provincial cottage was originally 
built for the French ambassador to the Republic of 
Texas. The reconstructed kitchen is particularly 
instructive. Tue thru Sun 1-5. Closed Mon. Adults 
$1; children 6 thru 12, 50c; children under 6, 25c. 
Governor's Mansion, Colorado & W. 11th (475- 
2121). An outstanding example of the work of 
master builder Abner Cook. Tours every 20 min- 
utes. Mon thru Sat 10-noon, Sun 2-4. Free. 
Lyndon B. Johnson Library, 2313 Red River (397- 
SI 36). Ihp massive building houses official pa- 
pers, political memorabilia, and personal effects of 
the 36th President of the United States. One of 
the most impressive monuments to power and 
glory since the late King Tut's Tomb. Open 7 days 
9-5 (closed Christmas). Free. 

Neill-Cochran House, 2310 San Gabriel (478-2335). 
Like the Governor's Mansion, a fine example of 
the work of builder Abner Cook. Wed thru Sun 
2-5. Donation 50c. 

O. Henry Museum. 409 E. 5th (472-1903). Once 
the residence of author William Sidney Porter, 
this homey, white frame house is a small piece 
of the 19th century, perfectly preserved. Tue thru 
Fri 9:30-11:30 & 1:30-4:30, Sat thru Mon 1:30- 
4:30. Free. 

Texas Memorial Museum, 24th & San Jacinto 
(471-1604). A great place to spend an afternoon 
with the kids. The newest exhibit is a life-sized 
replica of the gigantic prehistoric bird found 
recently in Big Bend. Mon thru Sat 9-5, Sun 1-5. 
Free. 

Texas State Capitol, Colorado & 11th (475-3070). 
Unquestionably one of the most imposing of 
landmarks. Tours daily every 15 minutes from 
8:30 thru 4:30. Of particular note is the tour of 
dome area which starts on the half-hour from 9:30 
thru 3:30. Advance notice necessary for large 
groups. Grounds tours offered, weather permit- 
ting. Free. 



ART 

Institutions 

Laguna Gloria Art Museum, 3809 W. 35th (452- 
9447). Nov 21 thru Dec 31: Craft and Art in 
Texas — Tom Nichols and Bill Dodd, jewelers; 
Steve Reynolds, William Wilhelmi, and Danville 
Chadbourne, ceramic sculptors; Eleanor Merrill, 
weaver. Nov thru Dec 8: Video Images — work by 
Robert Pacelli. Tue thru Sat 10-5 except Thur til 
9, Sun 1-5. Closed Mon. Free. 

Leeds Gallery, Fourth Floor, UT Undergraduate 
Library (471-4663). Thru Nov: Moody Bicentennial 
Humanities Exhibition — a collection of varied ma- 
terials tracing the different historical influences 
that have shaped Texas. Mon thru Fri 8-5, Sat 
9-noon. Closed Sun. Free. 

Michener Galleries, Harry Ransom Center, 21st & 
Guadalupe (471-5936). Thru Jan 31; Images for 
Eternity — Egyptian art from the Brooklyn Museum 
and the Lowie Museum at Berkeley. This is the 



Around the State is a service to our readers providing a selective guide to dining and entertainment in the urban areas of Texas. Listings reflect the opinions 
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Editor, Texas Monthly, Box 1569, Austin, Texas 78767. 
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largest and most comprehensive exhibil of Egyp- 
tian art ever to be shown in Central Texas; many 
pieces dale to 4000 BC. Thru Dec 14; New Or- 
leans lazz Funerals — photographs by les Toucher 
from the New Orleans Museum of Arl. Mon thru 
Sat 9-6, Sun 1-5. Free. 

Moody Atrium Gallery, SI. Edward s University 
(444-8398). Dec 7 thru 28: |udy Bateman — selected 
oils. Mon thru Sat 9-9, Sun 1-5. Free. 

UT Art Museum, 23rd & San lacinto (471-7324). 
Dec 7 thru Jan 25: 37lh Annual Art Faculty Ex- 
hibition. Mon thru Sat 9-6, Sun 1-5. Free. 

Galleries 

Bradford Upstairs Gallery, 401 Cuadalupe (478- 
6426). Mostly competent (but undistinguished) 
oils, prints, and several noteworthy acrylics by 
Suzanne Sandifer and Robert Mann. Mon thru 
Frl 8-5, Sat 8-1. 

Country Store, 1304 Lavaca (474-6222). Largely 
Western art. of particular interest are Ihe works 
by Barbara Garvin, Melvin Warren, and Carl 
Handman. Several noteworthy Salmas bullfight 
scenes. Mon thru Fri 8-5:30, Sat 8-1. 

Galleria, 1 Jefferson Square (452-5310). Restaurant- 
gallery with tasteful, occasionally outstanding 
works. Mon thru Sat 10 a. m. -midnight. 

G. Harvey Gallery, 1500 W. 34lh (454-6671). Large 
gallery with plush decor and selection of West- 
ern art ranging from outstanding to undistin- 
guished. Of note are Raul Gutierrez watercolors. 
Mon thru Sat 9-5:30 & Thur til 9. 

Garner and Smith Gallery, 509 W. 12th (474- 
1518). Wide selection of modern graphics, includ- 
ing works by Miro. Calder. Tobias. Tarrago. Coud- 
rain. and several signed Chagall lithographs. Mon 
thru Sat 10-6. 

Graphics Gallery, 405 Lavaca (476-9769). Varied 
selection of Western scenes. Mon thru Sat 10-6. 
The Grey Mouse, 606 Guadalupe (476-0589). 
Among the varied and pleasing works on display 
are ceramics by Mary Downing, original paintings 
bv Helmut Barnett, etchings from Malaysia, and 
tiles designed by owner Robert Sargeanl. Mon 
thru Sat 10-6. 

William Hoey and Company, 803 W. 24th (477- 
3007). One of the few Austin galleries to exhibit 
better local artists working in contemporary styles. 
Also carries interesting ceramics. Tue thru Fri 10- 
5:30. Sat by appointment. 

Phillips Art Gallery, Lakewav Inn (261-6261). Thru 
Dec: Michael Frary Exhibit. Also on display are 
works by William Zaner, Bud Shackleford. Mil- 
ford Zorner, and Patti Phillips. Since gallery is 
located in lobby of Lakeway Inn, paintings may 
be viewed day or night. 

Unicorn Gallery, 43 Dobie Mall. 2021 Guadalupe 
1477-0343). Stained glass by Raymond Neubauer, 
etched Rlass Christmas tree ornaments by Ray- 
mond Smith, terra-cotta figurines by Theresa Tay- 
lor, and jewelry by Suzan Berry. Especially pleas- 
ing are the whimsical bird figures made from ex- 
haust pipes by Flovd Lott. Mon thru Fri 10-9, Sat 
11-9. 

Fine Crafts 

Community Workshop Market, Mayfield Park. 
3505 W. 35th (453-7236). Storehouse of quaint 
crafts and almost lost arts such as quilting and 
tatting; also crochetwork and other needlecrafts. 
All items are made by senior citizens and sold at 
bargain prices. Mon thru Fri 9-5. 

Journey's End, 1716-C San Antonio (472-0102). 
Excellent selection of imported jewelry and ob- 
jects from North Africa. Mon thru Sat 10:30-6:30. 
Kerbey Lane Galleries, 3706 Kerbev Lane (454- 
7054). A superior craft gallery bv any standard. 
The new kitchen area features lots of nifty hand- 
made tools for ambitious cooks. Children's gallery 
planned for Christmas season, with gift items for 
sale. Tue thru Sat 10-5. 

Laguna Gloria Museum Shop, 3809 W. 35th (452- 
9447). Many fine craft items by local artists. Es- 
pecially nice are the stoneware butterfly wind- 
chimes by Barbara Wisnewski and the batik ad- 
dress book bv Barbara Warren. Tue thru Sat 10-5. 
Thur til 9, Sun 1-5. Closed Mon. 

The Mill, 809 Rio Grande (476-9526). Woodcarv- 
ings by Stephen Dwyer, serigraphs by Jeffrey Win- 
cefe, and lovely macrame by H. J. Thompson. 
Mon thru Sat 10-5. 

The Old Reliable, 711 E. 6th (476-5567). A spa- 
cious, charming shop with original works in 
wood, leather, and stained glass. The handmade 
furniture by Ed Norman is especially nice. Also 
antiques. Tue thru Sat 9:30-5:30. 

Ollie Trout's Handmade Jewelry, 2405 Nueces 
(478-4031). Tucked upstairs in a small room of a 
mock-Tudor tower, Brian Candreth. Vicki War- 
ren. Heinz Schulze, and Brian Mikeska manufac- 
ture elegant custom jewelry— gold and silver, 
lapis, ivory inlay, whatever is desired. Mon thru 
Sat 10-5. 

People's Renaissance Market, 23rd & Guadalupe. 
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Specializing In Fine Art 
Imports and the Best In 
Contemporary Jewelry: 

Tibetan Art, Artifacts & Jewelry 
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Scrimshaw 



Contemporary Jewelry By 
Guy Bush & Barry Kitto 
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Anything Else We Deem Superb 

“Don 'I cross the Himalayas, come up our 
stairs. " 

2226 Guadalupe 
512-477-7115 
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Put an end to 

the sacred 
cow. 



Subscribe to Texas Monthly. 



The sacred cows of Texas are an 
endangered species Thanks to a 
refreshing feature you'll find in 
every issue of TEXAS MONTHLY. 

It's called editorial independence. 
And, because we've got it, we have 
no equal when it comes to telling 
Texans about Texas. 

If you’re of and for Texas, you should 
read the only magazine by and for 
Texans. It's the only way you'll 
learn . . . 

About the inept legislators branded 
by their own contemporaries 
as so much "furniture." 

How the highway establishment 
grew (which will give you a hint 
of why you can't buy a subway 
token in Texas). 

The awesome power of the giant 
law firms and how their influence 
affects our leaders . . . and you. 

Our state leaders themselves 
. . . ratings, profiles, fair hard- 
hitting accounts of the people who 
run our government, our banks, 
our newspapers, and our culture. 

Objectivity. Plus a host of monthly 
features that will help you live a 
little better in what we feel is the 
most diverse and exciting state 
around. 



INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 
FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 

6 months for $ 5 



Please enter the following subscription(s) to TEXAS MONTHLY 
at the special introductory rate 

f~~l My personal subscription at the address shown below 



My name 




address 




city state 

□ A gift subscription to the following person 
To 


2'P 


name 





address 



city state 210 

We II send a gift card to you so you can personally announce your gift 
|~~1 1 enclose my payment Q Please bill me later 
This offer is good to U S addresses only. 4ACU 




INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 
FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS 

6 months for $ 5 

Please enter the following subscriptions} to TEXAS MONTHLY 
at the special introductory rate: 

Q My personal subscription at the address shown below 
My name: 



If you agree, now is the time to 
subscribe. You can get a special 
six month trial subscription for just 
$5 with the coupon at the right. 

After all. there's nothing sacred 
about your local newsstand. 
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city state 2 ip 

□ A gift subscription to the following person 

To: 

name 

address 



city state 21c 

We II send a gift card to you so you can personally announce your gift 
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Don’t be 
selfish. 



Give Texas Monthly 





First Class 
Permit No 3031 
Austin. Texas 


Business Reply Msil No Post.** sump n««iur> .♦ m.iied .n the United States 



to a friend. 

Texas Monthly is a great gift for 
anyone who shares your enthusiasm 
about our state. So don't be selfish 
Buy a friend a subscription to Texas 
Monthly. 

If you do so now, you can take 
advantage of the special six month 
subscription offer on the other side 
of this page. And for just $5 



Postage will be paid by 



It will probably earn you praise for 
a lot longer than six months. And it 
may have another benefit. 



ToxttsMonilily 

P.0. Box 13366 
Austin, Texas 78711 



When you want to check out what's 
happening around the state, you 
may find your copy of Texas Monthly 
is still where you put it. 

If therein you find a message, please 
use the handy order card attached. 
They'll get the message 
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We have the best 
Beer Battered Shrimp 
in Austin. 




The Sixth Street 

Trolley 

At the comer of Sixth and Rio Grande 
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I) you stay here, you will too. 

You will look over Town Lake. 
We're right on the shoreline. And 
you'll look over the skyline of Austin. 

You’ll also feast royally for 
lunch, dinner or cocktails in our Top 
O' The Round Restaurant. And take in 
lively entertainment too. 

You shouldn't overlook us. 
In Austin. 

Swvv: 

AUSTIN - TOWN LAKE 

on Town Lake at 
Interstate 35 & U.S. 81 
512 / 472-8211 
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Bursting-at-the-seams open-air marketplace by the 
UT campus. Trash and treasures abound (mainly 
the latter) and there are lots of Mexican and other 
imports. Best hours to visit are Mon thru Sat 10- 
4. Crowded at noon & on weekends. 

Phoenix Stained Class, 4211 Ave H (4S9-0252). 
Small selection of excellent stained glass. Custom 
work and repairs also done. Mon thru Fri 10- 
5:30, Sat 10-2. 

Renaissance Class Co., 1013-C W. 34th (451- 
3971). Great Tiffany lamps, windows, etched 
Christmas tree ornaments, repair, and custom 
work. Mon thru Fri 0-6:30, Sat 10-4. 

Shop of Nice Things, at Potpourri in the Village 
Shopping Center, 2700 Anderson Ln (453-9371). 
As the name implies, lots of nice things: jewelry, 
weavings, macrame, and pottery. Mon thru Sat 
10-6, Thur til 9. 

Sky Light Glass Studio, at Potpourri in the Vil- 
lage Shopping Center, 2700 Anderson Ln (451 - 
0388). High quality custom stained glass, repairs, 
and instruction. Mon thru Sat 10-6, Thur til 9. 
Sun Dog, 1601 W. 38th, No 3 Jefferson Sq (453- 
4340). Fine native American and African arts and 
crafts, both modern and antique. Mon thru Sat 
10-5. 

Waterloo Pottery, 604 E. 3rd (478-2752). High 
quality stoneware. Mon thru Fri 10-5. 

Westbank Pottery, 901 W. 10th (476-3137). Large 
ceramic selection by a number of capable crafts- 
men. Also stoneware and raku. a type of low-fired 
pottery. Mon thru Fri noon-5. 



ON THE TOWN 

Alliance Wagonyard, 505 Neches (472-0061). Just 
off E. 6th where the action is, this saloon offers 
nightly live folk and country music. Cover varies 
from free on up. Happy hour 7:30-9 offers half- 
price drinks. Open 7 days 7:30-2. 

Armadillo World Headquarters, 525V2 Barton 
Springs Rd (477-3548). A cavernous concert hall- 
pop cultural center that draws — depending upon 
the entertainment — crowds from freaks to aes- 
thetes. Lone Star Brewery sells more kegs to this 
"home of progressive country" than any other 
place in Travis county. Beer garden and very 
acceptable food. Call for entertainment. Tue thru 
Sun noon-2 a.m. Lunch from noon til food runs 
out. 

Blue Parrot, 302 W. 15th (474-7500). Crass huts, 
waitresses in Carmen Miranda outfits, and tropi- 
cal murals set the tempo for this new dis- 
cotheque. Happy hour Mon thru Fri 4-7 offers 
50c off drinks for men; Mon thru Thur 4-9 drinks 
are half-price for women. Cet the picture? No 
cover. Open Mon thru Fri 4-2, Sat & Sun 7-2. 
Bourbon Street, 7115 Burnet (453-4130). Night- 
club-discotheque with pool tables and a dance 
floor. The Wolfman, Jim Travis, has returned to 
alternate weekly with a DJ from KOKE. On Tue 
and Wed you can treat yourself to Fifties and 
Sixties music. Weekdays happy hour 4-7. Open 
Mon thru Fri 4-2, Sat & Sun noon-2. 

Broken Spoke, 3201 S. Lamar (442-6189). You'll 
find dining, dancing, and drinking in an unvar- 
nished country atmosphere. Dancing Wed thru 
Sun at 8:30. Cover $2 and up in hall. Pool and 
food in tavern all day. Open 7 days 10-midnight, 
Sat til 1. 

Buck Horn Saloon, US 290 & IH 35 (451-9192). 
Western bar spins platters for dancing. The work 
of artist Jack White is everywhere — on the walls, 
on the tables, down to the face on the barroom 
floor. On Mon night there's TV football. Wed 
is Ladies Night (75c highballs). Happy hour 3-7. 
Open Mon thru Sat 3-2. Closed Sun. 

Cabaret, E. 6th & Brazos in Driskill Hotel (474- 
2169). This uptown-downtown discotheque re- 
minds one of the set of Cabaret, with fine 
cut velvet, polished brass, and a splendid Tiffany 
dome creating an air of "divine decadence.” 
Prime rib is served at night. Happy hour Mon 
thru Fri 5-6:30, with free canapes. Open Mon 
thru Fri 4-2, Sat 5:38-2. Closed Sun. 

Caesars, 1907 E. Riverside (442-9032). The decor 
is classical revival and there's dancing nightly 
(except Sun) 8:1 5-midnight in the ballroom. En- 
joy the piano bar during happy hour 4-6:45 
(drinks two-for-one). No cover for women; $1 Fri 
& Sat for men. Open Mon thru Sat noon-2, Sun 
6:38-2. 

Casablanca, 304 W. 15th (472-7355). The glow 
from a slowly revolving mirrored ball and music 
from the white grand piano create the illusion of 
Rick's American Bar. Dancing. No cover. Happy 
hour 4-7 weekdays. Jazz band Sun night. Open 
Mon thru Fri 4-2, Sat & Sun 7-2. May close early 
if crowds are liRht. 

Club Caravan, 2300 IH 35 behind Villa Capri 
Motel (477-6338). It's the Arabian Nights even to 
the twinkling lights in the ceiling of this some- 
what dated motel supper club. Primarily leisure 
suit-bouffant hairdo crowd. No cover, pleasant 
service, moderately priced drinks with rotating 
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bands for dancing at 8:30. Open Mon thru Fri 
5-midnight, Sat 8-1. Closed Sun. 

Club Seville, Sheraton Crest Hotel, 111 E. 1st 
(478-9611). Hotel supper club milieu with a lovely 
view of the river at night. Geneva (Austin's an- 
swer to Ella) and Her Gentlemen play nightly at 
9, except Sun. Attracts anybody who loves ball- 
room dancing, from kids to Guy Lombardo fans. 
Open 4:30-midnight. 

El Paso Cattle Company, 813 Houston St (459- 
8851). In a white prefab building off Lamar, this 
country night club-dance hall really packs 'em 
in. Scene of the Country Music Review each Thur 
and first three Suns of the month. Cover $1.50- 
$5. Sun & Tue thru Fri 8-midnight, Sat 8:30-1. 
Closed Mon. 

Gordo's, 421 E. 6th (477-6886). For 90c a cue per 
hour you can enjoy pool or billiards in this 
nicely restored Sixth St building. Women's tour- 
nament pool last Tue of each month; last two 
Thur for men. Call about special Wed Fight 
Nights. Luncheon weekdays 11:30-2:30 offers a 
great cheese and coldcut plate, with Syrian bread, 
for two for $3.50. Mon thru Thur 11:30-1 a m., 
Fri & Sat til 2, Sun 6-midnight. 

Les Amis, 504 W. 24th (472-2746). The best thing 
about this university area sidewalk cafe is the 
clientele: students, unreformed hippies, and un- 
sluffy professorial types. Beer and wine. Light 
food, Mon thru Thur 9-1:30, Sat & Sun til 2. Sun 
noon-1 :30. 

McNeil's Depot, 1600 W. 5th (478-0336). An en- 



Senator Phoggfield's Club, Austin Hilton Inn at 
Highland Mali (451-5757). A comfortable lounge 
with entertainment (and dancing) from rock to 
blucgrass nightly 9-1. During happy hour Tue 
thru Fri 4:15-7:15 you can snack on canapes 
while listening to pleasant piano and vocal music. 
Open Mon thru Fri 11-2 a.m.. Sat 6-2. Closed 
on Sun. 

Soap Creek Saloon, 711 Bee Caves Rd (327-9016). 
The bumpy, dirt road driveway sets the stage for 
this country saloon offering pool, entertainment, 
and dancing. Strictly jean attire. You'll see every- 
thing from hound dogs to scantily clad toddlers 
ambling about. Sun is jazz night. Mon features 
Mike Kinderd and the City Lights. On Tue it's 
Paul Ray and the Cobras. Various groups play 
Wed thru Sat. Open 7 days 4 til 2 or so. Better 
call to confirm. 

The South Door, 1523 Tinnin Ford Rd (444-0711). 
This popular singles bar off Riverside Dr has been 
transformed into a discotheque with a game room 
and a large dance floor. Attention women: free 
drinks Thur thru Sun 4:30-7. Happy hour nightly 
midnight-2. Open Mon thru Wed 7:30-2, Thur 
thru Sun 4:30-2. 

Split Rail, 217 S. Lamar (472-1314). Don’t be 
turned off by its dilapidated drive-in look because 
there’s lots of entertainment going on. Regulars: 
Bill Neely and Larrv Kirbo perform Mon (Pearl 
beer is 25c a bottle); Tue is Conjunto Night 
inoche Mex/cana); on Wed Ken Throadgill sings 
and yodels. Second Sun of the month the Austin 
Friends of Traditional Music gather 2-6. There's 



hour 11:30-6:30 ($1 drinks). Open Mon thru Sat 
11:30-2 a.m.. Sun til 9. 



RESTAURANTS 

Restaurants are classified according to the follow- 
ing price scale, which represents the cost of a 
typical meal for one person exclusive of drinks, 
tax, and tip. 

Inexpensive under $3 

Moderate $3 to $7 

Expensive over $7 

Establishments which serve mixed drinks are in- 
dicated by the word "Bar.” Under Texas law a 
customer is not permitted to bring his own wine 
onto the premises of a restaurant which serves 
mixed drinks. 

★ A star designates Texas Monthly's "Best-in-the- 
j City” recommendations. 

Cafe Camille, 3704 Kerbev Ln (454-8872). A 
frame cottage tea house. Menu leans to quiches, 
crepes, and S&S. Crepes florentine (raw spinach 
and sour cream topped with fresh mushrooms 
and a rich cheese sauce) are delightful, the 
Buzzie sandwich (by the creator of the Schlotz- 
sky) makes a meal for two. Beer and wine. Tue 
thru Sun 11-midnight. Closed Mon. Inexpensive 
to moderate. N. 

The Capital Oyster Co., 219 W. 15th (478-8377). 
A New Orleans-slyle oyster bar with fine quality 
raw oysters, good sandwiches ( mulluletta is tasty 
hut size has decreased while price hasn’t), and 
predictable fried seafood dinners (recently scallops 
and oysters have been superior to shrimp). Fre- 
quently poor service at night. Mon thru Fri 11- 
midnight, Sat noon-1, Sun 5-11. Moderate. MC, 
BA. 

Cisco Bakery and Coffee Shop, 1511 E. 6th (478- 
2420). Although nondescript in appearance, this 
bakery and coffee shop is maintaining its well- 
deserved reputation for Tex-Mex breakfasts. Be 
forewarned that huevos rancheros are muy pican- 
te: mi gas, an interesting scrambled egg and tor- 
tilla dish, are recommended for the less adven- 
turous. Crowded Sun mornings; service is indif- 
ferent but the host is not. Complimentary Bloody 
Marys. Open 7 days 6 a.m.- 2 p.m. Inexpensive. 
BA, MC. 

Country Estate, 3.3 mi south, on IH 35 (282-2017). 
We thoroughly enjoy the country buffet at this 
ranch style house. Meats (ham, lamb, beef, and 
smoked turkey) are first class; soups, salads, and 
breads excellent. Only the limited variety of the 
vegetables and the disquieting buzz of the elec- 
tric carving knife are a disappointment. You get 
all you can eat for $6.95; children's menu less. 
Wed is steak night, Thur seafood. Fri thru Sun 
features the country buffet, and Mon offers Mexi- 
can food. Reservations. Open Wed thru Sat & 
Mon at 6. Sun continuous buffet noon-9. Mod- 
erate to expensive. BA, MC. 

Coupland Inn, US 290 to Elgin, (hen Hwy 95 to 
Coupland, about 30 mi (1-856-2632). Authentic 
Texas barbecue, family style. All you can eat in 
the way of ribs, brisket, sausage, and trimmings 
for a mere $3.95. Well worth the trip. Beer only. 
Reservations suggested. Fri & Sat 6-10, Sun 6-9. 
Moderate. N. 

Dante's, 3010 Guadalupe (476-0283). One of the 
handsomest restaurants in town — stone and brick 
New Orleans-style courtyard, urbane dining rooms 
(public and private), and a casual paneled bar. 
Now it seems that Bill English’s kitchen is put- 
ting forth some creditable fare. We found soups 
and salads very nice, red snapper Maison espe- 
cially flavorful. and shrimp creole acceptable. Ex- 
cellent bar. Mon thru Sat 11-midnight. Closed 
Sun. Moderate to expensive. BA, MC. 

1886 Lunchroom and Socializing Parlor, 116 E. 6th 
in Driskill Hotel (474-4458). White tile floor, cali- 
co print wallpaper and the rich woods of the old 
Driskill coffee shop set the stage for this Austin 
Heritage Guild project. First-rate soups (try the 
classic cheese soup), sandwiches, and salads are 
the regular fare. Call about the monthly bake 
sales. Mon thru Fri 11-1:30, coffee at 9:30. 
Closed on school holidays. Inexpensive to mod- 
erate. N. 

El Rancho, 303 E. 1st (472-5425), The new location 
of this Tex-Mex restaurant is taking on the chaos 
of the old spot, and we love it. Try their seafood 
enchiladas, broiled red fish (fine quality), shrimp 
Mexicana, Matt's broiled shrimp with ilautas 
(rolled, filled crisp tortillas), or the piece de resis- 
tance: chile relleno (stuffed pepper) with sour 
cream, onions, and jalapenos. Guacamole salad 
good, but small. Food to go. Bar. Wed thru Mon 
11-10. Closed Tue. Inexpensive to moderate. BA, 
MC. 

Erich's, 1801 Lavaca in Cambridge Tower (476- 
1344). Someone's in the kitchen with Erich — 
Andre, to be precise, so you can take your pick 
of excellent Viennese or French Belgian cuisine. 
Fillet steak with mustard was splendid; veal with 
mushrooms Viennoise very fine but a touch too 
Germanic and oily. Sliced potatoes in garlic and 
tarragon were a triumph; fresh tomato soup first- 
rate. Much of the wine list, with several Hun- 
garian and Slovenian bottles, seemed strangely 



tertamment bar housed m a transported railway 
depot with Lynne Nall and Sylvia Arhos singing 
and playing twin pianos Mon, Wed, Thur & Sat; 
Don Addleman singing Tue & Fri. Selections 
primarily by request. Good bar. Mon thru Sat 
noon-2 a.m.. Sun 6-2. 

Saturdays, 2900 W. Anderson Ln (451-7314). A 
modish Victorian discotheque-restaurant with big 
hamburgers, small dance floor. Jeans are preferred 
attire. No cover. Happy hour 2-7 (except Sat). 
Half-price drinks on Thur midnight-2. Open Sun 
noon-midnight, Mon 11-midnignt, Tue thru Sat 
til 2. No checks. 

Scholz Garten, 1607 San Jacinto (477-4171). A 
German restaurant and beer garden built in the 
Civil War era. Traditionally the In place for pro- 
fessor-student dialogues over a pitcher of beer. 
Legislators and old German families round out 
the crowd. Open Mon thru Thur 9-midnight, Fri 
& Sat til 2. Closed Sun. 



a. Band Hoot 3-8 other Sun afternoons. Happy 
hour 11-7 ($1.25 a pitcher, 35c a drink for most 
beers). Food served. Open Mon thru Fri 11-2 
a.m.. Sat 4-2, Sun 3-2. 

Travis County Landing. 8611 Balrones Dr (345- 
0970). The Barn has been transformed into a 
riverside steak and seafood restaurant with the 
Showboat (bar) docked alongside. There's a pad- 
dlewheel splashing, and show bands blaring even 
though the Colorado is miles away. Crowds and 
attire vary. Restaurant open 7 days 5-10. Show- 
boat Sun thru Fri 6-1, Sat til 2. 

Veranda, 1301 Lavaca (474-6481). Fans of Cone 
With the Wind will be happy to find that Aunt 
Pittypat’s porch has been reclaimed, discotheque 
fashion, with swings, white columns, and trees 
(though the leaves arc plastic). Luncheon and 
evening dining. Sun champagne brunch at 11:30. 
D| appears at 8 nightly tor dancing. Happy 
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inappropriate for the continental dishes, however. 
Bar. Dinner Tue thru Sat at 6:30. Very expensive. 
BA, MC. 

Galleria, 1 Jefferson Sq (452-5510). Walls filled 
with fine paintings and well-presented continental 
dishes create an air of casual refinement. At 
times we find their sauces shallow; at a recent 
luncheon chicken crepes with bechamel sauce 
were bland even with green grapes and orange 
glaze. Ham and asparagus crepes were more satis- 
fying. Wine only. Mon thru Sat 11:30-2:30, 5:30- 
10:30. Sun brunch 11-2. Moderate to expensive. 
BA. MC. 

ir Green Pastures, 811 W. Live Oak (444-4747). 
The comfortable elegance, gracious service, and 
fine food at this mid-Victorian restaurant give it 
a timeless quality. At night try their stuffed floun- 
der, lobster Newburg, or curried shrimp in a 
pineapple shell. The Old South Sun buffet-brunch 
is outstanding. Attractive 1886 lounge. Open for 
lunch 7 days 11:30-2, dinner Mon thru Sat 6- 
9:45. Moderate to expensive. BA, MC. 

Hoffbrau, 613 W. 6th (472-0822). Hole-in-the- 
wall atmosphere but long-established tradition for 
country-grilled steaks (T-bones and sirloins) and 
home fried potatoes. Hash house service. Call 
ahead to make reservations — for your steak, not 
your table. Tue thru Sat 11:30-2 & 4:30-8:30. 
Moderate. N. 

* Hunan, 9306 N. Lamar (837-2700). The rule 
here is Be Adventurous. Ask owner Frank Yi to 
fix specialty items like Ants in a Tree (spicy 
ground pork with cellophane noodles). Small 
Coin chicken (finely chopped chicken and myriad 
vegetables in an unusual not sauce), or hot spicy 
bean curd with ground pork. For a milder dish 
call before 5 to request an incomparable fish 
with brown sauce. Cantonese dishes are accept- 
able but do yourself a favor and experiment. No 
liquor license; free corkage. Mon thru Fri 11:30- 
2 & 5:30-10, Sat & Sun noon-10. Moderate. BA, 
MC. 

The Inn at Brushy Creek, Round Rock, IH 35 at 
Taylor exit (255-2555). A New England inn housed 
in a frontier Texas tin-roofed home. Prix fixe 
dinners begin with a fine Portuguese soup, fol- 
lowed by green salad and choice of entrees. We 
favor sweetbreads, baked oysters or red snapper. 
However, the somewhat abrupt service often 
spoils the otherwise amiable setting. Beer. Free 
corkage; dry precinct. Fri thru Sun 6-11. Reserva- 
tions. Expensive. AE, BA, MC. 

La Colombe, 1504 Robinhood (478-2990). Recent 
experiences demand that we no longer tout this 
French restaurant as one of the best. While their 
squash and cream of cucumber soups, chicken 
cordon bleu, and scallops are excellent, the 
green peas were canned, rice was bland, and 
steaks were poor quality. Chicken kiev and chick- 
en amandine were almost tasteless. If you are un- 
fortunate enough to sit in the back room, the 
pandemonium of waiters and swinging doors com- 
pletetly destroys any desire for leisurely dining. 
Bar. Tue thru Sat 11-2 & 6-10. Moderate to ex- 
pensive. AE, BA, MC. 

Mama Eleni's, 304 W. 13th (478-0653). Mama 
Eleni's Greek kitchen has returned and the food 
is good. Try as a delicious appetizer combina- 
tions of dolmathes, fish roe, feta cheese, and 
artichoke hearts. Entrees of mousaka, arnaki clef- 
tico (lamb in Greek pastry), and coq au vin are 
equally meritorious. Mama's Delight (bafc/ava in 
ice cream) is superb. Wine and beer. Tue thru 
Sun 6-10:30. Closed Mon. Moderate. BA, MC. 
Mike and Charlie's, 1206 W. 34th (451-5550). 
Waiting lines at lunch attest to the popularity of 
this casual restaurant. Try ceviche or chicken 
salad, first rate pep/to (sliced beef on a Mexican 
roll with avocado butter), or marinated shrimp 
and fresh mushroom salad, the corned beef, al- 
though tasty, is tough. Happy hour 3-6. Mon 
thru Fri 11-midnight, Sat noon-1. Closed Sun. 
Inexpensive to moderate. BA, MC. 

Night Hawk No. 1, 336 S. Congress (478-1661), 
No. 2, 1907 Cuadalupe (478-1686): Steakhouse 
IH 35 at US 290E (452-0296). A reliable standby 
for fine steaks, the tasty Frisco hamburger, and 
great breakfasts. Open late for coffee and dessert 
after you take in a movie, too. Bar. Nos. 1 & 2: 
7-midnight, Sat til 1. Steakhouse: Sun thru Thur 
11:30-11, Fri & Sat til midnight. Inexpensive to 
moderate. BA, MC, AE. 

Old Pecan Street International Cafe, 314 E. 6th 

(478-2491). Enjoy courtyard-coffeehouse dining 
until the weather cools. The quiche-crepe menu 
has recently expanded to include a varied selec- 
tion of steaks, of which we can recommend the 
French, Japanese, and Hungarian preparations if 
you are willing to pay the tab for nicely mari- 
nated, but inferior, meat. Cakes by baker Elizabeth 
Corsbie are exceptional. Beer and wine. Open 7 
davs 11-midnight. Inexpensive to expensive. BA, 



Old Vienna, 801 Rio Grande (476-6019). Chef 
Theriot, originally from New Orleans, is raising 
the quality of this urbane continental restaurant 
from nondescript to distinctive. As an appetizer 
oysters Bienville and Rockefeller (made with six 
kinds of greens and pernod), were unsurpassable. 
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Red fish Pontchartrain was beautifully delicate, 
wiener schnitzel made with pork excellently 
sauced, stuffed trout laudable. Lobster thermidor, 
though good, was the least outstanding. Excellent 
service, fine wines. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. 
Dinner 7 days 6-11. Moderate to expensive. MC, 

BA. 

Peiping House, 1508 Guadalupe (477-9000). The 
tasty food, service, and ambience of this pleas- 
ant Chinese restaurant have been overshadowed 
by a dramatic price hike. Peiping specialties such 
as beef in oyster sauce are unrealistically expen- 
sive. We avoided these and instead tried twice- 
cooked pork and Mandarin shrimp — both note- 
worthy. Wine and beer only. Mon thru Thur 5- 
9:30. Fri & Sat til 10. Closed Sun. High moderate 
to expensive. BA, MC. 

Piccolo's, 309 W. 5th (477-4435). Pleasantly dark 
and nicely decorated (no hokey Italian knick- 
knacks). Service is improving and food is good 
though not outstanding. Braciola ala Florentine 
(beef stuffed with prosciutto and cheese) was rich 
and tasty, but veal Picatta lacked character. Sun 
thru Thur 5-10:30, Fri & Sat til 11. Moderate to 
expensive. AE, BA, MC. 

The Pit No. 3, 501 E. 5th (478-1166). A convenient 
downtown location for dependably good, slow- 
cooked barbecued beef, ribs, and a multitude of 
side orders. Beer only. Mon thru Sat 10:30-8. I 
Closed Sun. Inexpensive. BA, MC. 

Polonaise, 1122 Colorado. 23rd floor of Westgale 
Bldg (478-4628). Although both the food and 
decor show a sad decline from former elegance, 
the bird's-eye view of the Capitol Grounds dur- 
ing the day or city lights at night can’t be beat. 
Nice for a drink. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11-2. 
Dinner Mon thru Thur 6-10, Fri & Sal til 11. Sun 
brunch 11-2. Moderate to expensive. BA, MC. 

Ricco's, 15th & Lavaca (474-7538). The attempt at 
authenticity makes this new Italian restaurant 
somewhat unique (at least for Austin). At night 
their stuffed artichoke is outstanding and scampi 
(with huge broiled shrimp, well-prepared cro- 
quettes, and fresh vegetables) is excellent. Only 
the veal Marsala falls short. Service just OK. Wine 
and beer. Mon thru Fri 11—3. Dinner 7 days 5:30- 
10:30. Inexpensive to expensive. AE, BA, MC. 

Sandpiper, 2700 Anderson Ln (459-3261). The 
shipshape look of this seafood restaurant pleases 
and we find the food good to excellent. Try their 



shrimp cocktail, crab Louis, shrimp Sandpiper 
(with mushrooms and lemon butter sauce), or 
scallops. Crepes, unfortunately, have been rather 
pasty. Vegetables are fresh, cooked to a delect- 
able crispness, and attractively presented. Recent 
complaints on service. Bar. Mon thru Thur 11:30- 
2 & 6-10, Fri til 11. Sat & Sun dinner only at 6. 
Moderate to expensive. BA, MC. 

Sascha's, 311 W. 6th (472-3556). Simple German- 
Russian home cookin’ in a casual mood. At our 
last visit split pea soup, the dinner special of 
roladen and Schweizer schnitzel (a rib eye stuffed 
with ham and swiss cheese) were well done. 
Homemade strawberry cake is really fantastic. 
Bar. Mon thru Fri 11:30-2, 6-10. Sat dinner only. 
Closed Sun. Moderate. BA, MC. 

The Sixth Street Trolley, 618 W. 6th (476-6539). 
Trolley car decor draws the crowds at lunch but 
on our last visit we were still hard-pressed to 
tout a particular dish. At night the seafood dishes 
please and the salads are well chilled but skip the 
raw oysters. Popular bar at happy hour 2:30-7 
(drinks 3-for-1 Wed 5-6). Open Mon thru Fri 
11:30-2:30 & 5:30-10:30. Sat dinners only. Inex- 
pensive to expensive. BA, MC. 

Sweetish Hill Coffee Shop, 1406 Waller St. (472- 
1347). A pleasant restaurant offering fine light 
lunches of open-faced Viennese sandwiches and 
homemade soups and salads. We enjoyed their 
ratatouille (eggplant in a rich tomato sauce) on 
french bread but we were somewhat disappointed 
in their exquisitely presented vet rather flat duck 
pale en croute and salad. Dinners mainly meat 
and dessert crepes. Brie in puff pastry, a luscious 
walnut torte and other items not on regular menu. 
Tue thru Fri 8-6 plus Fri 7:30-midnight, Sat 8-1 
A 7:30-midnight, Sun brunch 9-2 p.m. Closed 
Mon. Inexpensive to moderate. N. 

Waller Inn, 721 E. 6th (476-7849). Reflecting the 
informality and mood of 6th St., this restaurant 
offers, especially at night, some of the best mod- 
erately priced fare in town. Our last meal (mush- 
rooms stuffed with camembert, sole bonne femme, 
and cheese crepes with a rich mariana sauce) was 
superb. French bread excellent. Pleasant service. 
Wine and beer only. Lunch Mon thru Sat 11:30-2, 
dinner Tue thru Sat 6:30-10. New Sun brunch 
11-2. Inexpensive to moderate. BA, MC. 

This Month 

Small, new, or offbeat places to Iry 

Quorum Club, 912 Red River (472-6779). This 

once private club for legislators and hangers-on is 
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now open to the public. Their luncheon fish spe- 
cial was great and at night we can also recom- 
mend their steak Marian, with a delightful brown 
mushroom and wine sauce, and broiled flounder. 
Pepper steak very spicy hot. Salads outstanding 
and enough for two. Excellent bar. music for 
dancing. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11-2, dinner Mon 
thru Sat 6-11. Moderate to expensive. Cr. 

San Miguel, 2330 W. North Loop (459-4121). 
Houston’s highly acclaimed San Angel restau- 
ranl has taken a new name and moved to Aus- 
tin, with its classical Mexican ( not Tex-Mex) cui- 
sine. Sun thru Thur 11-10, Fri & Sat til midnight. 
Moderate. BA, MC. 

Shanghai, Guadalupe & Koenig Ln (459-3000). A 
variety of regional dishes are prepared with a 
Cantonese touch in Austin's newest contender 
for oriental food honors. Try the spicy tung-an 
chicken and the fried pork dumplings. Definitely 
worth a visit, though service may suffer at rush 
hour. Wine and beer. Tue thru Sun 11:30-10. 
Moderate. BA, MC. 
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MUSIC 

Classical 

DEC 2: Del Mar Piano Trio, Wolfe Recital Hall, 
Del Mar College (882-6231). Trios by Tchaikov- 
sky and Frank Martin. At 8:15. Free. 

DEC 4: Del Mar College & Texas A&I-CC Band, 
Del Mar Aud (882-6231). Features two works by 
Texas A&I-CC professor of composition. Dr. 
Larry Weiner: Commemoration Overture, and He's 
Gone Away. Also, Bilik: Trails of Texas; Respighi: 
Pines of Rome, arranged for band by Duker. Rich- 
ard Kole, conductor. At 8:15. Free. 

DEC 7: Del Mar College and Texas A&I-CC Con- 
cert Choir, Wolfe Recital Hall, Del Mar College 
(882-6231). Buxtehude: Magnificat, with string 

orchestra; Vaughan Williams: O Clap Your Hands; 
Pinkham: Festival Magnificat and Christmas Can- 
tata. with brass accompaniment; Respighi: Laud 
to the Nativity, with wind instruments and piano; 
lohn La Montaine: Wonder Tidings. Ray Witt, di- 
rector. At 8:15. Free. 

DEC 8. Corpus Christi Symphony Orchestra, Del 

Mar Aud (882-6231). Weber: Der Freischuetz Over- 
ture; Tchaikovsky: Francesca Da Rimini; Berlioz: 
Symphony Fantastique. Kenneth Klein, guest con- 
ductor. At 8:15. Adults S2-56; students under 21, 
$1.50. 

DEC 9: Corpus Christi Chorale, Del Mar Aud 

(882-6231). Vivaldi: Kyrie, for double choir and 
strings; Mozart: Missa Brevis; Bach: Magnificat. 
At 8:15. Free. 

DEC 14: Corpus Christi Symphony, Memorial Coli- 
seum (882-2717, Beth Pierson). Handel: Messiah. 
Bilingual presentation of the Messiah presented 
through grants from National Endowment for the 
Arts and city of Corpus Christi. At 4. Free. 

DEC 20: Nutcracker Suite (see Dance). 



DANCE 

DEC 6 & 7: Ballet Academy, Corpus Christi Mu- 
seum, 1919 N. Water (882-5224). Coppelia. Di- 
rected by Nancy Sulik. At 3. Free. 

DEC 20: Corpus Christi Ballet Theater and Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Del Mar Aud (883-6231). Tchai- 
kovsky: Nutcracker Suite. Featured soloist from 
loffrey Ballet Company of New York City. Call 
991-8521 for ticket info. At 2 & 8. 



FILM 

Art and Pop Film Series, Biologv-Larth Science 
Bldg, Rm 100, Texas A&l-Kingsville (595-3104). 
Dec 1: Medium Cool. At 7. Free. 

Fall Film Series, Art Museum of South Texas, 1902 
N. Shoreline (991-6810, Dr. Huey). Sponsored by 
Art Museum and Texas A&I-CC. History of Cinema 
Series. Doc 1: Ch/oe in the Afternoon (1972 
French comedy). At 7:30. Free. 

Film Classics, Art Museum of South Texas, 1902 
N. Shoreline (884-3844). Dec 9: The Big Store. 
At 1:30 & 8. For members, $15 yearly. 



SPORTS 

Basketball 

Texas A&l-Kingsville, javalina Stadium (1-595- 
3908). At 7:30. Call for prices. 

Dec 6 Southwestern 

Dec 12 & 13 Texas Lutheran 

Tournament 

Golf 

Corpus Christi Golf Association Selective Drive, 

Oso Beach Municipal Golf Course (991-5351). Dec 
27 at 10:30. $5 entry fee. Free to spectators. 
Shriners' Tournament, Oso Beach Municipal Golf 
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Course (991-5351). Dec 14 at 12:30. Call for entry 
info. Free to spectators. 

Corpus Christ! Golf Association and Pan American 
Tournament, Oso Beach Municipal Golf Course 
(991-5351). Selective Drive. Register Dec 24. Be- 
gins Dec 27 at 10:30. $5 entry fee. Free to specta- 
tors. 

Saltwater Fishing 

The Buccaneer, Peoples St T-Head (884-1365). 
Bait furnished. Call for winter schedule. Adults 
$4, children under 12, $2. 

The Marlin Queen, Port Aransas (1-888-4083). Bait 
furnished, tackle for rent. Call for times. $4. 

The Scat Cat, Fisherman’s Wharf, Port Aransas 
(1-749-5448). Goes 38 to 70 miles offshore to 
snapper banks every Mon, Wed, Sat, and Sun. 
Trips Wed & Sun, 2 a.m.-2 p.m. Mon & Sat, 6:30 
a.m.-6 p.m. $30 per person for 12 hours. King- 
fish trip each Thur, 8 a.m.-4 p.m. $16 plus $4 
for tackle. 

The Star Trek, Peoples St T-Head (883-5031 day, 
991-3143 night). Bait furnished, tackle for rent. 
Snack bar. Call for winter schedule. $4.50. 

The Wharf Cat, Fisherman's Wharf, Port Aransas 
(1- 749-5448). Two trips Sun, Mon, Wed, & Fri: 8 
a.m.-noon & 2 p.m.-6 p.m. Two trips Tue & 
Thur: 2 p.m.-6 p.m. & 8 p.m. -midnight. Three 
trips each Sat: 8 a.m.-noon, 2 p.m. -6 p.m., & 8 
p.m. -midnight. $8 plus $2 for tackle. 

Monthly Winter Bay-Surf Fishing Contest, Port 
Aransas (1-749-6377, Steve Frishman). $25 prizes 
for largest redfish, flounder, and trout. Entry 
forms at Deep Sea Headquarters, Blue Heron 
Dock, Woody's Boat Basin, Fisherman's Wharf, 
and Bilmore's Gulf Station. Applicants must be 
residents on Mustang Island or their guests. 

Yachting 

Fall Racing Series 7 & 8, Bay Yacht Club (882- 
9311, Mr. Kipp). Dec 13 & 14. Call for times. No 
entry fee. Free to spectators. 

Holiday Regatta, Corpus Christi Yacht Club (882- 
9311, Mr. Kipp). Full range of boats in race; one- 
design classes of three or more boats. Dec 27 & 
28. Call for time. No entry fee. Free to spectators. 
Racing Fleet Fall Series (882-9311, Mr. Kipp). Dec 
20 & 21. For Ocean Racing Fleet and Midget ORF. 
Call for time and club. No entry fee. Free to 
spectators. 



EVENTS 

All Media Student Exhibits, Texas A&l-Kingsville 
Art Gallery (595-2619). Dec 2 thru 15, 8-5. Free. 
Graphics by Ray George, Texas A&I-CC Art-Music 
Gallery (991-6810, ext 335). Dec 1 thru 5, 9-4:30. 
Free. 

Jewish Community Council Art Exhibit, 750 Ever- 
hart (855-6239). Featuring area artists. Dec 1 thru 
31 Mon thru Fri 9-5. Free. 



REVELATION 

Christmas Ice Candle Demonstration, Workshop, 

YWCA, 401 N. Carancahua (882-4351). Dec 4, 9- 
noon. Free. 

|udo Classes, YMCA, 517 Upper S. Broadway 
(882-1741). For boys and men aged 6 thru 90. 
Each Tue and Thur, 5:30-8:30. Members $10, non- 
bers $15. Call for details. 



FOR CHILDREN 

Athletics and Physical Activities, Ben Garza Gym, 
1815 Howard (884-2194, Bob Kenney). City Park 
and Recreation Dept. Mon thru Fri. Call for times 
and details. 

Christmas Tree Forest, Art Museum of South 
Texas, 1902 N. Shoreline (884-3844). Dec 10-24 
during museum hours. Adults 25c, children 10*. 



MUSEUMS 

Centennial House, 411 N. Broadway (855-1374). 
One of the few old homes in Corpus to have sur- 
vived hurricanes and progress. Well-restored and 
refurnished with furniture and objects circa 
1850. Public tours 3-5 p.m. most Weds. Flags fly- 
ing signify building is open. Adults 50(, children 
25*. 

Corpus Christi Museum, 1919 N. Water (883- 
2862). General museum with national award-win- 
ning natural history exhibits. Smithsonian Insti- 
tution exhibitions: The Hand of Man on America 
(thru Dec 7) and The Black Presence in the Era 
of the American Revolution (Dec 20 thru Jan 18). 
Tue thru Sat 10-5, Sun 2-5. Closed Mon. Free. 
Japanese Art Museum, 426 S. Staples (883-1303). 
Large Oriental art display, one of the nation's 
most extensive collections of Hakata dolls, a 
bazaar for connoisseurs of chinoiserie. Tue thru 
Sat 10-5, Sun 1-5. Gen adm $1, students 35c, 
children under 12, 25<. 



John E. Conner Museum, Texas A&l-Kingsville | 
(595-2819). Collections of 19th-century Southern i 
and Texas artifacts. Thru Dec: bones of the La 
Paloma mammoth, a 9,800-year-old elephant 
found on a ranch near Kingsville. Mon thru Fri 
10-5, Sat 9-noon, Sun 2:30-5. Call for special ! 
tours. Free. 

Aransas Wildlife Refuge, 7 mi SE of Austwell 

out of Rockport. Coyotes, peccaries, wild turkeys, 
alligator, etc. Whooping Cranes will probably have 
arrived for winter. Open daily 8-5. 

King Ranch Loop, Home of the Santa Gertrudis 
breed of cattle. Stop at the entrance just west of I 
the Kingsville city limits on Hwy 141. Information 
and instructions at Main Gate. Loop road open i 
8-4. 

Padre Island National Seashore Park and Ranger 

Station, 10235 S. Padre Island Dr (933-8173). 
Ranger Station open 360 days a year 8-5. Call 
for scheduled beach walks, evening campfire pro- 
grams, slide presentations, and nature craft classes. 

Call 933-8175 for recorded fishing, safety, tide, and 
beachcombing information. All activities free. 

Goose Island Park, Rt 1, Box 105, Rockport 78382 
(1-729-2858). Free fishing on 1620-foot lighted 
pier. Recreation center, boat ramp, and two play 
grounds. Cabanas $3.50 per night ($2.50 with 
annual park permit). Trailer hook-ups with water 
and electricity $2.50 per night ($1.50 with annual . 
permit). Write or call for reservations. 



ART 

Institutions 

Art Community Center, 902 Park Ave (884-6406). 
Dec 1 thru 25: Christmas Shadow Box Showcase. 
Depicts history along the Nueces River, 1775- 
1975. Reception Dec 1, 3-5 (free). Open Mon 
thru Fri 10-4, Sun 1-5. Closed Sat. Free. 

Art Museum of South Texas, 1902 N. Shoreline 
(884-3844). Dec 10 thru 31: Artists Make Toys, in 
Lower Gallery; Mexican Toys in Upper Gallery. 
Dec 10 thru 24: Christmas Tree Forest. Tue thru 
Sat 10-5, Sun 1-5. Closed Mon. Donations for 
adults, 25t, children 10*. 

Galleries 

Gallery of Fine Arts, Cullen Mall, 4800 S. Ala- 
meda (991-2921). Paintings and sculpture by in- 
ternationally known artist Hsiao Hsia Tsai; oil and 
pastel portraits, restorations, art classes. Mon thru 
Sat 10-6. 

Helga's, Austin St, downtown Rockport (729- 
7155). Works of new and well-known Texas artists 
(Herbes, Gutierrez, Harold Phenix, Ruth Ander- 
son), fine Indian jewelry, gold coins, settings. 
Mon thru Sat 9-5. 

Meredith Long Galleries, 62 Nassau Dr in Key Al- 
legro, Rockport (729-7075). Fine 19th- and 20th- 
century American paintings. Wed thru Sun 10-5. 

Peerman Gallery of Fine Art, 7030 Hathor (991- 
5458). A fine home gallery featuring works by 
John Kaler, Donald Putnam, Merv Corning, Jon 
Cobb, Robert Peerman, and others. Visitors and 
interested collectors welcome. Call for appoint- 
ment. 

Fine Crafts 

Dos Patos Gallery, 915 S. Tancahua (883-0513). 
Gallery, studio, and pottery. Collection of cera- 
mics by resident potters, William Wilhelmi and 
Wayland Randolph. Mon thru Sat 10-4:30. 
Ellsworth Handy Studio, 6022 Edgewater (991- 
6629). A home-studio featuring stoneware pottery, 
terra-cotta sculpture, and batiks by the Handys. 
Call for an appointment or take a chance and 
drop in on them. 

Olszewski Stained Glass Studio, 601 N. Staples 

(888-5642). A third-generation stained glass arti- 
san at work — leaded and faceted glass, lamps, 
mobiles. Mon thru Fri 8:30-5. 

Rare Earth Incorporated, 4254-C S. Alameda in 
Town and Country Center (852-2223). New gal- 
lery of minerals, stones, and shells, beautifully 
mounted and displayed. Some jewelry and arti- 
facts. Mon thru Sat 10-5. 

Walberg Studio, 336 Montclair (991-4221). Home- 
workshop-studio of the multitalented Walberg 
family — leather crafts, jewelry, sculpture, seri- 
graphs, handmade mod furniture, and more, in 
the making and on display. Call for appointment. 



ON THE TOWN 

Electric Eel, 4525 S. Staples (855-7962). The loud 
crowd loves it here. Strobes, lighted dance floor, 
and old movies at the breaks. Sammy Neely and 
The Buddy Collard Group entertain. Tue thru Sun 
8-2. Closed Mon. Cover weekdays $1, weekends 
$1.50. Unescorted women free. 

The Embers, 4653 Everhart (853-9112). Low lights 
and atmosphere are hallmarks of this popular din- 
ner club. Frankie Strub group performs nightly. 
Mon thru Fri buffet 11-2, happy hour 4-7, dinner 
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til midnight, closes at 2. Sat 5:30-2, Sun 4-2. 
No cover. 

Club Seville, Holiday Inn-Emerald Beach, 1102 S. 
Shoreline (883-5731). Darkish night club atmo- 
sphere and OK drinks, including two-for-one hap- 
py hour daily 4:30-7:30. Libra Rising performs 
Mon thru Sat 9-2. Open 7 days 11-2. 

The Godfathers', 12 Parkdale Plaza (854-4538). A 
speakeasy sort of spot, with a large split-level 
seating area around the first-floor stage. Steak 
and tasty Lebanese cabbage rolls are served, 
with free hors d'oeuvres during happy hour, 4-8. 
Chef stays til 11 weekdays, midnight on week- 
ends, bartender and band til 2. Open 7 days 4-2. 
Cover $1-$1.50. 

Inza's Lonesome Coyote Saloon, 5550 Kostoryz 
(852-9395). Well-known progressive country musi- 
cians perform in this good ole South Texas-type 
bar Thur thru Sun. Beer garden in the rear. Na- 
chos, sandwiches, etc. Open 7 days 10 a.m.-2 
a.m. Cover $1. 

Knight's Inn, 5880-B Everhart in Country Club 
shopping center (992-0301). Low lights and good 
food. Happy hour Mon thru Fri 4-7:30, with com- 
plimentary hors d'oeuvres. Featuring David Noll 
Company during Dec, with Sweden Country for 
New Year's Eve. Mon thru Sat 11-2, Sun 4-1. No 
cover. 

Showboat, Red Carpet Inn, Padre Island (933- 
8041). View without is of the Gulf of Mexico and 
a lovely stretch of Padre Island beach, but decor 
within is reminiscent of the Mississippi River. En- 
tertainment nightly except Sun. Happy hour flag 
flics Mon thru Fri 5-7. Sun thru Wed 1-10, Thur 
& Fri til 1:30, Sat til 2. 

Spanish Main, 300 N. Shoreline (883-5111). One 
of the town’s best bartenders and a beautiful 
view of the downtown area and marinas, and 
Corpus Christi Bay combine to make this a popu- 
lar club. Featuring the Doug and Sundee duo. 
Mon thru Fri 11:30-m id night. Sat 6-1. 

Trini's Jolly Beggar, 4645 Ocean Dr (991-7481). 
Popular pool-side singles bar. Top-40-type sounds 
by the Overland Stage each evening. Drinks 2-for- 
1 Mon thru Fri 4-7. Open 4-2 nightly, except Sat 
7-2. 

Yellow Rose of Texas, 2001 Saratoga (853-7337). 
The one-time Bumble Bee has a new name and 
new 4000-person seating capacity. Still a Nash- 
ville sound, with big names on the C&W circuit 
dropping in on the weekends. Barbecue included 
in cover charge on Sun. Open Mon thru Sat 8-2, 
Sun 6-1. Call for cover. 



RESTAURANTS 

Restaurants are classified according to the follow- 
ing price scale, which represents the cost of a 
typical meal for one person exclusive of drinks, 
tax, and tip: 

Inexpensive under $3 

Moderate $3 to $7 

Expensive over $7 

Establishments which serve mixed drinks are indi- 
cated by the word “Bar." Under Texas law a cus- 
tomer is not permitted to bring his own wine 
onto the premises of a restaurant which serves 
mixed drinks. 

★ A star designates Texas Monthly's "Best-in-the- 
City” recommendations. 

Alte Windmuhle Restaurant, 2739 S. Staples (853- 
8359). This small German restaurant is scrubbed 
and polished and has polite and attentive service. 
We recommend stuffed beef rouladen, served on 
rotkraut, with kartoifel brei (mashed potatoes). 
Specialty of the house, Windmuhle Teller, is also 
delicious. Beer and wine. Mon thru Sat 11-2 & 
5-11. Moderate. N. 

Black Diamond Oyster Bar, 5712 Gollihar (991- 
9912). Fancy it's not, but it serves up some of the 
best seafood in town. Don't expect anything but 
good food and friendly service. Beer and wine. 
Mon thru Sat 11-11. Inexpensive to moderate. N. 
Chicken Shack, 2702 Leopard (884-7423). With all 
the franchise chicken places, a home-town chicken 
restaurant has got to be good. This one is. We 
don't know where you can get more pleasantly 
or economically stuffed. Open 7 days 11-9. In- 
expensive. N. 

Chung Mei, 3741 S. Alameda (853-2587). Dinners 
for one to six people are consistently well pre- 
pared and more than generous. We recommend 
the hem sueng gee yok — sweet and sour pork 
with pineapple cubes and a variety of pickles 
blended in a piquant sauce. Bar. Open 7 days 
11-11. Moderate. Cr. 

El Taxco, 508 Gordon (853-8851). Some of the 
best came asada (roasted beef) in town, and 
tempting tostadas Guzman. El Taxco has been a 
popular Mexican restaurant here since 1941, and 
prices are still reasonable. Beer. Open 7 days 11-2 
& 5:30-8:30. Inexpensive to moderate. N. No 
checks. 

■jc Frank's Spaghetti House, 2724 Leopard (882- 
0075). The new owners have steadily developed a 
truly outstanding cuisine. The antipasto is a gour- 
met's delight; the manicotti superb, beautifully 
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Tastefully 
Filled And Personalized 

Fine imported candies in the apothe- 
cary jar. Roasted goobers in the gallon 
paint cans. Good taste inside and out. 
For executives, hostesses, students, 
friends and relatives. Labeled “From 

the private stock of ...” or 

“Especially for 
Can, 5 8 Jar, $10. 

ORDER PERSONALIZED CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
BY MAIL OR PHONE (817) 690-1635/387-3101 
Use BankAmericard or Master Charge or en- 
close check Add 5% sales tax and SI 50 for 
handling and postage Specify personalizing. 
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spiced. Even the parmesan is freshly grated. The 
place is becoming increasingly popular. Evening 
reservations advised. Beer and wine. Tue thru 
Sat 11-3 & 5-10. Closed Sun & Mon. Inexpensive 
to moderate. N. 

King's Inn, on Loyola Beach at Riviera. 15 mi 
from Kingsville (297-5265). For over 30 years, 
this quaint old inn's devotees have considered 
the hour's drive from Corpus well worth the 
effort for good dining. Main course consists of 
seafood, steaks, or chicken, served family style 
with fried potatoes and sliced tomatoes. Salads 
and onion rings are extra. All portions generous. 
Open 7 days 11-11. Moderate. BA, DC, MC. 
Luciano's, 1618 S. Staples (884-1832). Try the 
spicy chicken cacciatore-spezzatino or the chicken 
cacciatore-fr/co sauteed in burgundy. Pizza, intro- 
duced to Corpus in 1949, makes an excellent side 
dish. Bar. Mon thru Fri 11-11, Sat 4:30-11. Closed 
Sun. Moderate. BA. 

Mecca, 5650 Leopard (883-7752). This little oasis 
on the edge of town is recommended for its 
broiled soullaki — tender beef tips served on rice 
pilaf with Greek sauce. The Greek salad is extra, 
but well worth the price. You won't go wrong 
sampling any of the charcoal-broiled steaks here, 
either. Beer and wine. Sun thru Thur 6 a.m.- 
midnight, Fri & Sat til 2. Inexpensive to moder- 
ate. BA, MC. 

Old Mexico, 3329 leopard (883-6461). The prices 
are still right, and the Old Mexico Dinner re- 
mains a favorite feast, with guacamole salad, tasty 
taco, tamale, chili con queso, enchilada, beans, 
rice and sherbet or pralines all for under S3. 
Beer only. Mariachis entertain Fri and Sat. Tue 
thru Sat 11-9:45. Inexpensive. N. No checks. 
Peking, 601 S. Shoreline (884-6625). Owners and 
chef are mainland Chinese immigrants. We recom- 
mend the Peking duck (order at least one hour in 
advance) and Peking prawns — jumbo shrimp in 
shell, sauteed in special sauces and spices. Sea- 
food go ba includes shrimp, crab and abalone, 
served with vegetables and crisp rice. Among the 
pork selections, Peking subgum is fine. Bar. Mon 
thru Fri 11-2:30 & 5-10, Sat & Sun 4-10. Inex- 
pensive to moderate. BA, MC. 

Pelican's Wharf, 4455 S. Padre Island Dr (855- 
3244). Port Aransas location closes during winter 
season. This is not on the waterfront, but once 
you're inside, you can almost hear the gulls. 
Menu includes excellent steak and Australian 
lobster. We suggest the teri yaki beef kabobs and 
Hawaiian chicken. Salad from the bar included 
with each entree. Sun thru Thur 5-11, Sat & Sun 
til 11:30. Bar. Moderate to expensive. AE. BA, 
MC. 

Ship Ahoy, On the Bay. 6102 Ocean Dr (991- 
5577) and Downtown. 1017 N. Water (882-1152). 
On-the-bav location has split-level dining, afford- 
ing a beautiful view of the water and city skyline, 
but locals customarily head downtown for con- 
sistently good seafood and service. We recom- 
mend, in addition to fisherman's platter, the 
flounder fillet (fried or broiled) and fried scallops. 
If you prefer something other than the house 
dressing, specify when ordering. Bar. On the Bay 
open Tue thru Sun 5-11. Downtown open 7 days 
11-10:30. Moderate. AE, BA, MC. 

★The Torch, 4425 S. Alameda (855-0352). This is 
not the most architecturally distinguished restau- 
rant in town, but the steak and lobster, 10 dif- 
ferent cuts of corn-fed steak, and lobster tail 
broiled in lime juice and sherry offer some of 
Corpus’ best eating. California wines. Bar. Tue 
thru Sat 5:30-10:30. Closed Sun & Mon. Moder- 
ate to expensive. Cr. 

The Yardarm, 4310 Ocean Dr (855-8157). A semi- 
saltbox cottage overlooking the bay has been con- 
verted into a delightful restaurant, serving some of 
the best prepared seafood in Corpus Christi. 
Especially noteworthy were the c oquilles St. 
lacques (scallops in sour cream, with mushrooms, 
zucchini, and wine sauce). Attractive homey 
salad table. Beer and wine. Lunch Wed thru Fri 
11:30-2. Dinner Wed thru Sun 6-11. Inexpensive 
to moderate. N. 

This Month 

Small, new, or offbeat places to try 
|. B.’s Crab Pot, 10649 S. Padre Island Dr in 
Flour Bluff (937-1581). Decor an intriguing hodge- 
podge of mismatched antique chairs, tables, china, 
and glassware. We recommend the Other House 
Special, with an entree of cold boiled shrimp, 
cold cracked crab, baked redfish, and chicken. 
Beer and wine. Mon thru Sat 5-11. Inexpensive 
to moderate. BA, MC. 
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THEATER 

Legitimate 

Manny, Dallas Theater Center (526-0107). A mu- 
sical version of the miracle play Everyman. Thru 
Dec 27 (closed Christmas). Tue thru Fri at 8, Sat 
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at 8:30. Matinees Wed at 1:30, Sat at 5. $2.50- 
$5.50. 

Theater Three, Quadrangle (748-5191). Call for 
Dec play title. Wed thru Sat at 8:30, Sun at 7. 
Adm $3-$6, with $1 discount for students. 

Community Theater 

Country Girl, Oak Lawn Community Theater, 
Trinity Methodist Church, Pearl & McKinney (826- 
9946). About an actor, with a drinking problem, 
who attempts a comeback. Dec 4, 5 & 6 and Dec 
11, 12 & 13. At 8. Adults $2.50, students $1.50. 

Dinner Theater 

Country Dinner Playhouse, 11829 Abrams Rd (231- 
9457). Thru Dec 21: Beginner's Luck with Bob 
Crane of Hogan's Heroes. Tue thru Sat: buffet at 
7, play at 8:30. Sat & Sun matinee: lunch at 
12:30, play at 2. Sun night: dinner at 6:45, play 
at 8:30. $5-$10.25. 

Granny's Dinner Playhouse, 12205 Coit Rd (239- 
0153). Dec 2 thru 11: The New Kingston Trio in a 
return engagement. Tue thru Sun with late shows 
Thur, Fri & Sat nights. Dec 12 thru 21: The New 
Christy Minstrels Mon thru Sun with nightly late 
shows. Mon thru Sat: buffet at 7, play at 8:15. 
Sun matinee: buffet at 12:30, play at 2. Sun 
night: buffet at 6:30, show at 7:45. Late shows at 
10:30. Gen adm $7.95-510.75. Senior citizens and 
students $5.80 for matinees. Late shows $5. 



MUSIC 

Classical 

DEC 4 & 6: Christmas in Song and Dance, Bob 

Hope Theater, SMU (692-3342). At 8:15. $1. 

DEC 6, 9 & 13: Dallas Civic Opera, Fair Park 
Music Hall (742-1008). Performing Tristan und 
Isolde. Dec 6 & 9 at 7. Dec 13 at 2. $2.50-$10. 
DEC 7: Carpetyan Singers, Founders North Aud, 
UT Dallas (692-2292). Music for Christmas. At 8. 
Free. 

DEC 7: SMU Choir and Women's Chorus, Caruth 
Aud (692-3342). Conducted by Lloyd Pfautsch. At 
4. Free. 

DEC 8: Dallas Civic Symphony, Caruth Aud (692- 
3342). Performing Mahler: Fourth Symphony and 
excerpts from Wagner. Conducted by Lee Schaen- 
en. Robert Anderson, baritone. At 8:15. $1 & $3. 
DEC 9: SMU Symphonic Band, Caruth Aud (692- 
3342). Works of Dvorak. Shostakovich, Rimsky- 
Korsakov and Alford. Conducted by William Live- 
ly. At 8:15. Free. 

DEC 9: Woodwind Ensemble, Main Lounge, 

Mountain View College (746-4180). Christmas 
Happening: spirituals and carols with audience 
participation. At 12:15. Free. 

DEC 19 & 20: Dallas Symphony, Fair Park Music 
Hall (826-7000). Handel: Messiah, with the East 
Texas State University chorus and the Dallas Civic 
Chorus. At 8:15. $2-$9. 

Pop, Rock, Jazz, Etc. 

DEC 4 thru 7: lesus Christ Superstar, Perf Hall, 
Mountain View College (746-4180). Religious rock. 
At 8:15. $1. 

DEC 5, 6 & 7: Company, McDermott Library, UT 
Dallas (690-2975). Musical comedy by Stephen 
Sondheim. Cast from theater and music depart- 
ments. At 8. Call for prices. 

DEC 6: Loggins and Messina, Moody Coliseum 
(363-9311). Highly professional California rock ver- 
sion of easy listening music. At 8. Call for prices. 



DANCE 

DEC 3. 5 & 7: SMU Dance Division, Bob Hope 
Theater (692-3342). Excerpts from Tchaikovsky’s 
The Nutcracker, Dec 3 & 5 at 8:15. Dec 7 at 
2:15. $1. 

DEC 23, 26, 27 & 28: Dallas Civic Ballet, Fair 
Park Music Hall (526-1370). Performing The Nut- 
cracker. Dec 23 & 28 at 2:15. Dec 26 & 27 at 
8:15. $3-$9. 



FILM 

Film Program, Founders North Aud, UT Dallas, 
Campbell Rd & N. Central Expy (690-2291). Dec 
3: Rene Clement’s Rider on the Rain (this print 
is dubbed in English). Dec 10: Laurence Olivier's 
Henry V, a classic for which he received an 
Oscar and knighthood. Dec 17: College, a tour- 
de-farce travesty of college athletics with Buster 
Keaton and Soldier Man with Harry Langdon. 
Live piano accompaniment. Both at 7:30 & 9:30. 
Adults $1, children 50c. 

Student Government Films, Founders North Aud, 
UT Dallas. Campbell Rd & N. Central Expy 
(690-2291). Dec 5: On the Waterfront, with Mar- 
lon Brando. Dec 12: Pretty Poison, with Anthony 
Perkins and Tuesday Weld; directed by Noel 
Black. Dec 19: The Man Who Knew Too Much 
(original version) touted as Alfred Hitchcock's 
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best British film. At 7 & 9. Adults $1, children 

SPORTS 

Basketball 

SMU Mustangs, Moody Coliseum (692-2901). At 
7:30. All tickets $3 per game or S36 for season. 

£ ec 2 University of Kansas 

£ ec East Texas State University 

Dec 16 New Mexico State University 

Football 

Dallas Cowboys, Texas Stadium (369-3211). 56- 
Dec 13 at 2:30 Washington 

Hockey 

Dallas Black Hawks, Livestock Coliseum, Fair 
Park (823-6362). At 7:30. $2.50-55.50. 

D ec 6. Fort Worth 

Dec 10 

Dec 12 Oklahoma City 

Dec 17 

Dec 20 & 27 Fort Worth 

Quarterhorse Racing 

Ross Downs, Hwy 121, 4 mi southwest of Grape- 
vine (481-1071). Every Sun at 1. $2. 

Rugby 

Harlequins, Glencoe Park (651-0129). Sixteen 
teams compete. Dec 6 at 12:30. Free 
Dec 6 at 12:30 

n S ' d t 2 . '.TV,,- Dallas Two 

Dec 6 at 3:30 

Side 1 Dallas One 

Wrestling 

Texas Wrestling Circuit, Sportatorium, Cadiz & 
Industrial (748-3261). Every Tue at 8. Five events. 
Before 6:30, 51.50-S4. After 6: 30, $2-54.50. 

EVENTS 

Art-Afaire, Campus Center, Eastfield College, 3737 
Dr (746-3180). Exhibit of amateur Dallas- 
Fort Worth artists. Dec 8 thru 12, 8 a.m.-IO p.m. 

T ° ur *' Dallas County Heritage Cen- 
' e /' Pa / k a L S , n Er X ay & Cano (421-7800 

r-k . 528 ‘ 0143 )- An ^820 German family's first 
Christmas recreated, complete with a taffy pull. 
5(?< 12, 13 & 14 ' 5:30-7:30. Adults $1, children 

Christmas Fiesta, Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, 
Fair Park (421-418 7). Mexican dancers, mariachi 
bands, and trees trimmed with handmade orna- 
ments. Dec 7, 14 & 21, 2-5 p.m. Free. 

Art ^*bibit. Mountain View College, 4849 
W. Illinois Ave (746-4100). Paintings on exhibit 
HUk r ?I nps ' f °yer- art department, and 
north bridge, pec 1 thru 12. Mon thru Thur 8 
a.m. 10 p.m., Fri 8—5, Sat 8— noon. Free. 

i7«nn n ' Ar * S*J *r Perf Hall, Richland College, 
12800 Abrams Rd (746-4494). Dec 1 thru 12 9 
a m. -5 p.m. Free. 

Student Art Show, Campus Center. Eastfield Col- 
« * 3? .n M0 " e r v Dr <746-3180). Dec 3 thru 12, 

a a.m.-io p.m. Free. 

Tum-of-the-Century Women: From the Inside Out, 

Terrace Room, Dallas Public Library (748-9071) 

An exhibn on loan from the McCord Costume 
Hr««« IO k w k S ^i U j featuring petticoats, bustle 
? '.k h o d n b n aded purses < and dress patterns. 
Dec 3 thru 20, 9 a.m . -5 p.m.. Sat til 6. Free. 

REVELATION 

Holiday Foods, Polk Wisdom Branch, Dallas Pub- 
lic Library, 7151 Library Lane (224-5586). Dem- 
onstration and sampling. Dallas Power and Light 
Company pres entation. Dec 6 at 3. Free. 

FOR CHILDREN 

Christmas Crafts, Dallas West Branch, Dallas Pub- 
IMaww 2 1C Sh< ? pp ' n 8 center (637- 

Free ° eC 16 at 3:3 °- For e| ementary students. 

Christmas Parties, at the Oak Lawn, Martin Luther 
•!{' k# ary/ Learning Center, Park Forest, 
and Dallas West branches of the Dallas Public Li- 
brary Call your neighborhood branch for dates 
and times. Thru Dec. Free. 

Decorate the Tree, Audelia Rd Branch, Dallas 
Lib rary , 10045 Audelia Rd (348-6160). Dec 
13 at 2. For grades 1 thru 8. Free. 

S ,h r«Q U fe^ a ^ Be,, ff' °' ,a Podrida, 12215 Coit 
)• Thru Dec 24: Christmas Fantasy. 
Starts Dec 26: Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. 
Kv a . 11: °, 1 & 4. Also Thur at 7:30 p.m. 

Dec 22 thru Jan 5. 7 5*. 

mnfif Tk rtle n rhea c ,er f Dallas Theater Center (526- 
0106). Thru Dec 6: Lady Liberty. Opens Dec 13: 
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Pocahontas, a play about an Indian princess who 
saved the colony of Jamestown the winter of 
1608. Sat at 10:30. $1.75. 

Pinata Party, Lakewood Branch, Dallas Public Li- 
brary, 6121 Worth (821-5128). Dec 6 at 2:30 for 
7- thru 11-year-olds. Dec 9 at 3:30 for 4- thru 6- 
year-olds. Free. 

MUSEUMS 

Age of Steam Railroad Museum, Fair Park (361- 
6936). A collection of historical steam railroad 
equipment including complete passenger and 
freight trains, vintage 1900-1920. Sun 11-5. 
Adults $1, children 50c. 

Dallas Aquarium, Fair Park (428-3587). Over 2000 
specimens of marine life displayed. Guided tours 
must be arranged in advance. Mon thru Sat 8-5, 
Sun & holidays 1-5. Closed Dec 24 & 25. Feeding 
of freshwater fish at 3 Mon & Thur. Free. 

Dallas County Heritage Center, Old City Park at 
S. Ervay & Cano (421-7800 or 528-0143). An ante- 
bellum mansion, an old log school house, a log 
cabin playhouse, a depot, a drummer's hotel, and 
a railroad section house have been reassembled. 
(See Candlelight Tours, Events.) Tue thru Fri 10- 
4, Sat & Sun 1:30-4:30. 

Dallas Health and Science Museum and Plan- 
etarium, Fair Park (428-8351). Planetarium with 
a new giant projector has shows Sat & Sun at 3 & 
4:15. Open Mon thru Sat 9-5, Sun 1-5. Adults 
$1, children 75c. 

Dallas Museum of Natural History, Fair Park (421- 
2169). Over 50 full-size dioramas of Texas wild- 
life. Also a complete display of Boehm porcelain 
birds. Mon thru Sat 8—5, Sun & holidays noon— 6. 
Free. 

Zoo, Marsalis Park, 621 E. Clarendon (946- 
SI 55). Contains a number of rare and endangered 
animals, including a long-nosed echidna or spiny 
anteater. Open 7 days 9-5. Adults 50c, children 
under 11 free if with adult. 

Museum for the Study of African-American Life 

55 d .f. u « l, V,';'.. B,s .! TOp College, 3837 Simpson-Stuart 
Kd (376-4311). Recently opened museum exhibit- 
ing paintings by local black artists and a collec- 
tion of African brass sculptures. Mon thru Fri 
11-4, Sat noon-3, Sun 3-6. Free. 

Southwestern Historical Wax Museum, Dallas- 
Fort Worth Turnpike, Giand Prairie (263-2391). 
155 life-size figures, more than 300 antique weap- 
ons, a collection of 230 types of barbed wire, and 
£-°2 e ' Open 7 days 10-7. Adults 52.50, children 

Texas Hall of State, Fair Park (421-0730). Exhibi- 
tion of relics and documents contrasting events 
of the Texas Revolution and the American Revo- 
lution. Mon thru Sat 9-5, Sun & holidays 2-6 
Free. 

Wax World, Fair Park (823-6981). Wax replicas of 
37 presidents, many of them in informal poses. 
Two centuries of Americana. Open 7 days 10-5 
AduUs $2; students 12 thru 20, $1.50; children 6 
thru 12. $1. 

ART 

Institutions 

Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, Fair Park (421-4187). 
Dec 3 thru month: Piranesi Prints and Drawings 
Dec 11 thru month: Sculpture of Raffaele Mar- 
tini, created for the museum. Tue thru Sat 10-5 
Sun 1-5. 

Owen Art Center, SMU (692-2740). The Meadows 
Museum has paintings, drawings, and etchings 
from the Renaissance to the 20th century. The 
University Gallery has changing exhibits. Thru 
Dec 14: Works on paper by Dan Rizzie. Dec 19 
thru Dec 31: An invitational show with a dog 
theme. University Gallery open Mon thru Fri 
8; 30-5, Sat 10-5, Sun 1-5. Meadows Museum 
open Mon thru Sat 10-5, Sun 1-5. Free. 

Galleries 

Afterimage, Quadrangle, 2800 Routh (748-2521). 
Thru Dec: Photographs by gallery regulars, who 
include Edward Weston, Ansel Adams, and oth- 
ers. Mon thru Sat 10-5:30, Thur til 8:30. 

T £ hapman Kelley, 2526 Fairmount (747- 
9971). Thru Dec: New works by John Cunning- 
ham. Tue thru Sat 11-5. 

Contemporary Hne Arts, 2425 Cedar Springs (747- 
0141) Thru Dec: Junk sculpture of Al Kidwell. 
Mon thru Sat 10:30-5, Thur til 8. 

Delahunty Gallery, 2611 Cedar Springs (744-1346). 
Opens Dec 7: Sculpture of Raffaele Martini and 
prints of Bruce Lowney. Tue thru Sat 9-6. 

Fairmount Gallery, 6040 Sherry Ln (369-5636). 
Thru Dec 3: Works of Greg Palmer and Lu Ann 
Barrow. Opens Dec 6: French Impressionist har- 
bor scenes and florals of Renee Theobold. Tue 
thru Sat 11-5. 

Lee Ethel Gallery, 3115 Routh (742-4091). Thru 
Dec: New paintings by William Elliott, Bern Hill, 
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Harold Quiram, Marjorie Quiram, Granville Bruce, 
Margaret Leibold, and Dan Brown. Mon thru Sat 
10-5. 

McCulley Fine Art* Gallery, 2539 Cedar Spring* 
(744-0762). Thru Dec: Gallery regulars, who in- 
clude Robert K. Abbett, Jim Bama, Paul Calle, and 
others. Mon thru Fri 9-6. 

Phillips Galleries, 2715 Fairmount (748-7888). Thru 
Dec: New works by Lazzaro Donati, the Floren- 
tine whose paintings were exhibited at the Nei- 
man-Marcus Italian fortnight in Oct. Mon thru Sat 
10-5. 

Texas Art Gallery, Adolphus Hotel (747-8159). 
Opens Dec 6: Preview '76 with new works by 
such artists as Wayne Baize, |oe Beeler. James 
Boren, and G. Harvey. Mon thru Fri 9-5. 

Texas Art Gallery, Carillon Plaza (387-2851). Thru 
Dec: The gallery cosponsors Preview '76 art show 
with downtown Texas Art Gallery (above). Tue 
thru Sat 10-5. 

Fine Crafts 

Frontroom Gallery, Cratt Compound. Snider Plaza 
(369-8338). Thru Dec: Goblets and large bowls by 
Henry Summa. Also weavings and tapestries by 
Sue Ellen Hamler. Tue thru Sat 10-5. 

The Museum Shop, Dallas Museum of Fine Arts, 
Fair Park (421-4187). Artifacts, handcrafted jew- 
elry, posters, reproductions, note cards, wall 
hangings, old African masks, hand-blown glass, 
pottery, baskets, and rugs. Tue thru Sat 10-5 & 
Sun 1-5. 

Olla Podrida, 12215 Coit Rd (239-8541). Thru Dec: 
Exhibit of antique Santa Claus figures. Mon thru 
Fri 10-9, Sat 10-5:30. 

Pendleton Studios. 2718 Ball St (823-4590). 
Stained-glass windows, mirrors. Tiffany lamps, 
jewelry boxes, and terrariums on sale; made by 
students from stained-glass classes and workshops. 
Six-week courses $17.50. Mon thru Thur 10-10, 
Sat 10-5:30. 



ON THE TOWN 

Adairs, 3903 Cedar Springs (526-9379). A place to 
"get down" on a Saturday night. The hamburgers 
are so big (12 ounces of meat) you have trouble 
getting your teeth into them. Sun thru Thur 11 
a.m.-midnight, Fri & Sat til 2. 

Arthur's, 8350 N. Central Expy (361-8833). A so- 
phisticated ambience for a sophisticated follow- 



ing. Darkish and low-key. The Kauffman Combo 
performs Mon thru Sat 9-midnight. Mon thru Fri 
11:30-1, Sat & Sun 6-2. 

Bagatelle Lounge and Plaza Cafe, One Energy Sq, 
Greenville Ave & University Blvd (692-8224). Jerry 
Zimmer plays a Roger Williams-ish piano for 
pleasant listening Sun & Mon 6-11 and Tue thru 
Sat for cocktails 5-8. Jeanne Maxwell sings with 
the Paul Guerrero Combo Tue thru Sat 8:30-1:30. 
Cozy little groupings of well-padded chairs in- 
vite conversation. In the adjoining Plaza Cafe a 
guitarist entertains Mon thru Thur 8-midnight, 
Fri & Sat til 1. Pleasant country French decor, 
modernized. Open 7 days (see Restaurants for 
hours). 

Barney Oldfield's, Sheraton Inn, 1893 Mockingbird 
(634-8850). Live entertainment (except Mon) in 
this supper club adorned with racing car pen- 
nants. Cover varies. Open 7 days. Breakfast 6:30- 
11, buffet lunch 11:30-2, dinner 5-11. 

Carlos and Pepe, 3049 W. NW Hwy (358-4357). 
An elegant new discotheque-restaurant furnished 
with antiques from a Bavarian film studio, a mul- 
titude of fringed lampshades, and lush hanging 
plants. Food is good and the music is pleasantly 
modulated for cocktail-hour chatting. Try the zuc- 
chini fritters, Milo's cev/che (like a spicy fish 
cocktail), or perhaps the nachos with drinks. (You 
won't be sorry.) Discotheque open 7 days 4:30- 
2. Dinner served 6-midnight. 

Downstairs at the Registry, Registry Hotel, 1241 
W. Mockingbird (630-7000). Hotel night club. Thru 
Dec 20: Jesse Lopez (Trini's brother). Cover $2 
weeknights, $3 weekends. Happy Hour 5-7 Mon 
thru Fri. Open Mon thru Fri 5-1, Sat 8-1. 

The Enclave, 8325 Walnut Hill Ln (363-7487). A 
truly luxurious ambience. Wayne Mitchum plays 
danceable, listenable music Mon thru Thur 8:30- 
12:30, Fri & Sat 9-1:30. Dinner served weekdays 
6-11, til 11:30 weekends. 

Gatsby's Bicycle Bar, Statler Hilton (747-2011). 
Hotel bar decorated in Gatsby mode. The Eden 
group plays everything from pop to rock nightly 
9-1, except Sat. Judy Moore plays the piano for 
happy hour 5-7 daily. Open weekdays 11 a.m.- 
2 a.m. Buffet lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2:30. 

Gran Crystal Palace, 2424 Swiss Ave (824-1263). 
Truly a new dimension in Dallas entertainment 
in plush, turn-of-the-century decor. Dinner and 
show $12.50. appetizers, before-dinner drinks, and 
wine extra. Dinner at 8, show about 9:30 week- 
days. weekends dinner seating* at 6 with show at 



7:30; sealings at 9 with show at 10:30. Open 7 
days. Reservations. 

Great Indoors, 5728 T. Lovers In (692-0557). Jerry 
Hitt entertains with nostalgic oldies (Sinatra, Ber- 
lin) on piano. Concerts on Sun night every six 
weeks or so. No food, but great cheeseburgers 
can be ordered from next door. Mon thru Sat 
7-2. Shows each hour 9-1. No cover except $2 for 
concerts. 

Harper’s Corner, Hilton Inn, 5600 N. Central Expy 
(827-4100). Chris Page and Pam McCullough, 
singers with a backup group, don't quite have the 
quality of performance Rio Pardo did, but nobody 
seems to mind at this penthouse supper club with 
its spectacular view. Mon thru Fri 11:30 a.m.-2 
a.m.. Sat S-2. 

J. Alfred's, 4217 Oak Lawn (526-9222). A frankly 
funky beer-and-peanuts bar with antiquated signs, 
including a state embalmer's license, adorning 
the walls. During happy hour (Mon thru Fri 4-6, 
Sat noon-6. Sun 1-6) beer is 25c a mug or $1 
a pitcher. Open weekdays 11-2, Sat noon-2, 
Sun 1-2. 

Knox Street Pub, 3230 Knox (526-9476). A neigh- 
borhood bar where you can still gel a bowl of 
chili or stew for a $1. On your birthday, the 
management will ceremoniously bring you a 
lighted candle atop something, even if it's just a 
piece of cherry pie. Mon thru Sat 10-2. Closed 
Sun. 

Oz, 5429 LBJ Freeway (233-5755). A glittered play- 
pen for the mostly very young and the obviously 
very rich. That is, when it s not catering to a 
white-shoe crowd. Tue thru Fri 5-2, Sat & Sun 
7-2. Club membership: $5 for three consecutive 
days, $50 a year. 

Pyramid Lounge, Fairmont Hotel. Ross & Akard 
(748-5454). |oyce Wilson and Fred Crane entertain 
nightly except Sun in this intimate corner of 
the Fairmont. 9:30-1:30. Cover $1.50 
The Recovery Room, 4036 Cedar Springs (526- 
1601). Marchel Ivery plays a competent tenor sax 
in crowded quarters; good jazz, hut surroundings 
nothing to write home about. Mon thru Sat 6-2. 
Two-drink minimum. 

The Stoneleigh P, 2927 Maple (741-0824). A Dal- 
las institution with a Forties decor; full of stu- 
dents and other kids. Sun thru Thur 11:30-1, Fri 
& Sat til 2. Grill open daily 1 1 :30-midnighl. 

TGI Friday's, 5500 Greenville Ave. Old Town in 
the Village (363-5353). The swingles crowd now 
has four levels to dine, drink, and what-have-you 
in this recently remodeled reslaurant/dub. loud, 
busy on weekends. Champagne brunch Sun 
noon-2. Open 7 days 5-2. 

Venetian Room, Fairmont Hotel. Ross & Akard 
(748-5454). Get all dolled up and enjoy a swanky 
hotel supper club in the Coconut Grove tradition. 
(It’s like the Sixties never happened.) Dec 1 thru 
13: Frankie Avalon. Call for shows the remainder 
of the month. Shows Mon thru Thur at 8:30 & 
11, Fri & Sat at 9 & 11:30. Cover varies with per- 
former. Particularly expensive if you have dinner. 
Open Mon thru Sat 4-2 a.m. Reservations. 

V.I.P. Lounge, LeBaron Hotel (634-8550). Enter- 
tainment is pretty consistently good in this posh 
place. Yearly membership $5. Open 7 days 11:30- 
2. 

Western Place, 6651 Skillman (341-7100). House 
band Bobby Smith and His Country Blues enter- 
tain in Dec. Call for schedule of name per- 
formers. Mon thru Sat 4-2 a.m. Cover varies. 
Wintergarden Ballroom, 1616 John West (327- 
6265). Leave your jeans at home. This is a Dallas 
ballroom dancing bastion where ladies are re- 
quired to wear dresses and men have to wear ties 
(or turtlenecks) and coats. Jack Melick Orchestra 
Dec 26 ($4.50 per person). BYOB. Open Wed 
8:45-12:15, Fri 9-1:30, Sat til 1. Reservations 
necessary. 



RESTAURANTS 

Restaurants are classified according to the follow- 
ing price scale, which represents the cost of a 
typical meal for one person exclusive of drinks, 
tax, and tip: 

Inexpensive under $3 

Moderate $3 to $7 

Expensive over $7 

Fstablishments which serve mixed drinks are in- 
dicated by the word "Bar." Under Texas law a 
customer is not permitted to bring his own wine 
onto the premises of a restaurant which serves 
mixed drinks. 

★ A star designates Texas Monthly's "Best-in-the- 
City" recommendations. 

Arthur's, 8350 N. Central Expy (361-88.33). The 
greatest attribute here is the < lassy bar. for 
though the prime beef and fresh fish are still ex- 
cellent. Arthur's no longer maintains its great 
rulinary reputation. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. 
Dinner Sun thru Fri 6-10:45, Sat til 11:45. Res- 
ervations recommended. Expensive. Cr. 

Bagatelle Restaurant and Plaza Cafe, One Energy 
Sq, Greenville Ave & University Blvd (692-8224). 
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The former offers a comfortable French country- 
style atmosphere with continental food. The latter 
is a French bistro with alfresco dining at umbrella 
tables on a lovely terrace, with music at night. 
Both have satisfactory, though not great food. Bar. 
Bagatelle hours: Lunch daily except Sat 11:30-2. 
Sun buffet brunch 11-2. Dinner Sun thru Thur 6- 
10, Fri & Sat til 11 . Bar til 2. Expensive. Plaza 
Cafe: Lunch Mon thru Fri 11-2:30. Live entertain- 
ment Wed thru Sun. Dinner Sun thru Thur 6- 
midnight, Fri & Sat til 1. Moderate. AE, BA, MC. 
Blooms, 2917 Fairmount (745-9571). Imaginative 
food, reasonable prices, and a very pleasant at- 
mosphere. Four specialties daily, like veal Maren- 
go, or chicken with avocado sauce. Hint: avoid 
the terrible house Chablis. Popular, crowded, and 
noisy. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Sun 
brunch noon-2. Dinner Sun thru Thur 6-10:30, 

Fri A Sat til 11:30. Moderate. BA, MC. 

Brasserie, Fairmont Hotel, Ross A Akard (748- 
5454). Imagine eggs Benedict, vichyssoise. or even 
a juicy good hamburger at 3 a.m. The Fair- 
mont's fresh and cheery coffee shop is open 24 
hours daily and always has delectable pastries 
and cakes. Bar. Moderate. AE, BA, DC, MC. 
Brennan's, 1 Main Place (742-1911). A meal here 
can be a treat or a disaster. Best bets are redfish 
Gelpi. turtle soup, and eggs Sardou. Bar. Break- 
fast and lunch weekdays 7 a.m.-2:30, weekends 
8-2:30. Dinner weekdays 6-10, Sat A Sun til 11. 
Expensive. Cr. 

Calluaud Traiteur, Quadrangle Shopping Center, 
2800 Routh (748-7459). Unfortunately Calluaud is 
popping at the seams. The food is delirious but 
the accommodations and service are limited. It's 
worth the wait at midday for delicious ratatouille, 
Provencal rice salad, and Nicoise salad. Indi- 
vidual quiches Lorraine, pate en c route, and de- 
lectable strawberry and custard tarts. Stand in line 
to place orders. Beer and wine. Mon thru Sat 
8:30—5, Thur til 8:30. Inexpensive. N. 

Campisi's Egyptian Restaurant, 5610 E. Mocking- 
bird (827-0355). A great place for great pizza 
after the movies or the theater. Easy atmosphere. 
Bar. Sun noon-midnight, Mon thru Fri 11-mid- 
night, Sat til 1. Moderate. N. 

Casa Dominguez, 2127 Cedar Springs (742-4945). 
One of Dallas’ most reliable Mexican restaurants, 
Casa Dominguez specializes in Austin-style Tex- 
Mex food and is always good. A pleasant and 
dark Mexican cantina atmosphere. Tue thru Thur 
11-10, Fri A Sat til 11, Sun 5-10. Closed Mon. 
Inexpensive. BA, AE, MC. 

Celebration, 4503 W. Lovers Ln (351-5681). Heartv 
home cooking lovingly prepared by a group of 
young folks. Lots of fresh vegetables and five de- 
licious entrees, homemade biscuits, and apple 
cobbler. No liquor. Take your own wine. Open 7 ; 

days 5:30-11, Sun til 10:30. No reservations. Mod- I 
erate. BA. MC. 

Chablis, Quadrangle Shopping Center, 2800 Routh 
(522-0910). A charming, informal French restau- 
rant where the chef is the proprietor. Wonderful 
onion soup — a perfect light lunch for cold 
weather days. Dinner menu ranges from delicate 
sweetbreads to steak tartare. Try the delicate sea- 
food gratinee. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30- 
2:30. Dinner Mon thru Thur 6-11, Fri A Sat til 
midnight. Moderate to expensive. AE, BA, DC, 

Chateaubriand, 2515 McKinney (741-1223). An up- 
town restaurant with a hint of big-city decadence. 

A great place for lunch and dinner with an ex- 
tensive menu of continental and American special- 
ties. A favorite here is salad with Roquefort dress- 
ing (like a Roquefort sundae). Bar. Mon thru Fri 
11:30-midnight, Sat til 1. Lunch moderate, cfinner 
expensive. Cr. 

★Chiquita, 3325 Oak Lawn (521-0721). In a state 
where Mexican food can almost be an art form, 
Chiquita is high art. One of the most pleasant 
restaurants in town: well-prepared Tex-Mex food 
and Mexican specialty items. The new menu fea- 
tures lengua a la Veracruzana (an extraordinary 
tongue preparation), quesadillas (fried tortillas 
with cheese), and other unusual items on desig- 
nated days. Superb margaritas and prompt, per- 
sonal service. Bar. Mon thru Sat 11:30-11. Inex- 
pensive to moderate. AE, BA, MC. 

Daddy's Money, Old Town, 5500 Creenville Ave 
(363-8686). The atmosphere and entertainment 
have more flair than the food (mainly steaks), 
though the rack of lamb is excellent. Sunday 
brunch offers a varied menu of omelets and 
sandwiches. In the heart of singles land. Bar. 

Mon thru Thur 11—1 1 , Fri A Sat til 12:30. Sun 
brunch 10-4, dinner til 11. Open for drinks til 
2 a.m. daily. Moderate. AE, BA, MC. DC. 

Dynasty Restaurant, 5214 Creenville Ave (368- 
6883). The best egg rolls in town and exquisitely 
delicate hot and sour soup. Excellent Mandarin 
cuisine served in plain surroundings. Bar. Lunch 
Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinner Mon thru Thur 
5-11, Fri A Sat til midnight. Sun noon-10. Mod- 
erate. AE, MC. BA. 

Ewald's, 5415 W. Lovers Ln (357-1622). A small, 
intimate restaurant with personal service and 
excellent food. Particularly fine veal— -done in a 



variety of delicate and delectable preparations. 
Veal Palm Beach a favorite. Bar. Mon thru Fri 
6-10:30, Sat til 11. Reservations recommended. 
Moderate to expensive. BA, MC. 

Grand Hotel, 3502 Oak Lawn (526-9351). An ex- 
quisitely tasteful Art Deco restaurant-bar featuring 
an eclectic menu of very delicious dishes: a few 
Lebanese specialties as well as Cajun red beans 
and rice, three wonderful salads, incredible Codiva 
chocolate pie, and more. Bar. Open 7 days 11 
a.m.-2 a.m. Inexpensive to moderate. N. 

The Crape, 2808 Creenville (823-0133). With such 
luscious daily specials as mushroom soup, quiche, 
and delicate omelets, no wonder this cozy and 
casual place is always crowded. An imaginative 
wine list and a huge selection of cheese. No res- 
ervations. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2:30. Dinner 
Tue thru Sun 6-11, later on weekends, but no hot 
entrees after 10:30. Inexpensive to moderate. N. 
Health Nut, 4356 Lovers Ln (692-1411). A very 
pleasant and casual place to eat well and un- 
wind. Herb teas, luscious smoothies, terrific avo- 
cado sandwiches, and super fresh fruit salads 
with yogurt, honey, and sunflower seeds. Ask 
for the tahini dressing. Sun 11-3, Tue thru Sat 
11-9. No smoking. Inexpensive. N. 

India House, 5422 E. Mockingbird (823-1000). 
Dallas' first Indian restaurant. Such savory spe- 
cialties as shrimp Malai, beef curry Vindaloo, and 
chicken Tandoori. Pleasant atmosphere and ex- 
cellent service. Bar. Lunch 7 days 11-2:30. Dinner 
Sun thru Thur 5-10, Fri A Sat til 11. Moderate. 
MC. BA, AE, DC. 

fanni's, 2230 Creenville (826-6161). Delicious Ital- 
ian specialties are served attentively in an utterly 
unpretentious, often loud and crowded atmos- 
phere. Try the stuffed mushrooms and chicken 
cacciatore. Bar. Sun 5:30-11, Mon thru Thur 5:30- 
11:30, Fri A Sat til midnight. Moderate to expen- 
sive. MC, AE. 

II Sorrento, 8616 Turtle Creek Blvd (352-8759). 
Mamma Leone's of Dallas with great food, service 
and atmosphere. Sit by the Venetian Canal and 
enjoy exquisite homemade fettuccine Alfredo or 
delicate veal and zabaglione. An impressive res- 
taurant, fun to go to. Bar. Sun thru Fri 5:30-11, 
Sat til midnight. Moderate to expensive. Cr. 

Kuby's Sausage House, 6601 Snider Plaza (363- 
2231). Wurst of all kinds, fat sandwiches, and 
well-prepared German specialties in a pleasant 
German restaurant which, unfortunately, serves no 
beer Mon thru Sat 11-3 (sandwiches til 5:30), 
Sat til 5. Inexpensive. MC. 

La Creperie, Quadrangle, 2800 Routh (651-0506). 

A popular lunch spot where dozens of kinds of 
crepes are served in an informal French-style res- 
taurant. Try No. 13. Alfresco dining, weather per- 
mitting. Bar. Mon A Tue 11-6, Wed thru Sat 11- 
10. Moderate. BA, MC, DC, AE. 

The Magic Pan, NorthPark's New Mall (692-7574). 
An imaginative array of crepes (try the spinach 
souffle crepe or Alpine ham and cheese sizzle) 
featuring fabulous dessert crepes and beignets. 
Service is good and the atmosphere cheery and 
pleasant. Bar. Sun thru Thur 11-midnight, Fri A 
Sat til 1. Moderate. BA, MC, AE. 

Marcel's Restaurant Francals, 5721 W. Lovers Ln 
(358-2103). Nothing extraordinary but quite pleas- 
ant and reasonably priced. Have a generous, good 
French dinner with personal attention in an in- 
formal atmosphere. A charming hors d'oeuvre 
platter and masterful beef Wellington. Bar. Tue 
BA DC* 1 P m Reserva,ions - Moderate. MC, 

Mario's, 135 Turtle Creek Village (521-1135). Al- 
though Mario's is one of Dallas' most elegant 
restaurants, the quality of food and service has 
ately been disappointing. Among the Northern 
Italian and French specialties, the saltimbocca alia 
Romana and manicotti are almost always delicate- 
ly delicious. Bar. Sun thru Fri 6-11, Sat til mid- 
night. Reservations. Expensive. Cr. 

★ Mr. Peppe, 5617 W. Lovers In (352-5976). 

It s easy to understand why Mr. Peppe remains 
one of Dallas’ favorite restaurants. The charm- 
ing ambience, simple, well-prepared continental 
tood, excellent French bread, pastries, and cakes, 
a nice wine list, usually good service, and a 
charming proprietor, Albert, make for a totally 
wonderful evening. Sole San Francisco, rack of 
lamb, and pepper steaks are favorites. Limit of 
d '" erent entrees per table. Bar. Mon thru Sat 
6-10. Reservations. Moderate to expensive. AE, 

BA, DC, MC. 

Old Warsaw, 2610 Maple (528-0032). No longer 
the living legend it once was, the elegant and 
formal Old Warsaw has lost its sparkle. Still has 
the most exquisite rack of lamb and duck Bigarade 
in town, but appetizers, salads, and vegetables are 
usually disappointing. A superb wine list. Bar. 
Open 7 days 6-10:45, Sat til 11:45. Reservations. 
Expensive to very expensive. Cr. 

Oporto Oyster Bar and Seafood Restaurant, 2929 
N. Henderson (826-2553). The best seafood res- 
taurant in Dallas. Fresh oysters and clams, superb 
broiled Boston scrod, a variety of unfried sea- 
food, savory coleslaw, and good service. Casual 
ambience and attire. Bar. Mon thru Thur 11-11, 
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Fri til midnight. Sat 5-midnight, Sun 5-11. Moder- 
ate to expensive. AE, BA, MC. 

★ Oz, 5429 LBJ Fwy (233-5755). The service may 
be somewhat bustling and the neon/Deco decor 
somewhat distracting, yet the menu offers a vari- 
ety of masterpieces of French haute cuisine, many 
unique in the city: turbot Paloise, boeul a la mode 
en ge/ee, gratinee of Brie, exquisitely delicate 
salads, and more. In terms of French cuisine, the 
most exciting restaurant in the state. Club mem- 
bership: 55 for three consecutive days, S50 per 
year. Sun thru Thur 7-11, Fri A Sat til midnight. 
Reservations only. Very expensive. BA, MC, AE. 
★Patry's, 2504 McKinney (748-3754). For well- 
prepared French food and a sophisticated yet 
comfortable atmosphere, Patry's is first rate. The 
stuffed leeks in cream sauce, the duck Bigarade, 
the fillet with Bearnaise are excellent. Minor com- 
plaints: flambeing is too close for comfort, and 
on busy nights, noise is distracting and service is 
less than attentive. Bar. Tue thru Sun 6-11, Sat 
til 11:30. Closed Mon. Reservations on weekends. 
Expensive. AE, BA, MC. 

Peking Palace, 4119 Lomo Alto (522-1830). Dallas' 
finest Mandarin restaurant with many exotic spe- 
cialties— including a wonderful Peking duck and 
an especially good tray of hot hors d'oeuvres. The 
ambience is more attractive, a bit more elegant 
than most other Chinese restaurants. Very satis- 
factory. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2:30. Din- 
ner Mon thru 5-11, Fri A Sat til midnight. Sun 
noon-10. Moderate to expensive. BA. MC. AE. 
Pietro's, 5722 Richmond (824-9403). Everybody's 
favorite little Italian restaurant with friendly serv- 
ice, superb pizza, a variety of Sicilian home-style 

E asta dishes and great veal parmigiana. The best 
et is the nightly special where you can some- 
times find tagliatelle alia Chiortlona. Cannoli a 
must for dessert. Wine and beer. Tue thru Thur 
5:30-10, Fri A Sat til 11. Moderate. N. 

Ports o' Call, Southland Center (742-2334). A 
splashy landmark and must for many visitors. Five 
spectacular rooms in the styles of the Near East 
and South Seas. The food follows the same 
themes but is usually mediocre. Beautifully gar- 
nished Polynesian drinks. Exciting lookout on 
downtown Dallas. Bar. Reservations. Lunch Mon 
thru Sat 11:30-2:30, buffet on Fri only. Dinner 7 
days 6-11:30. Expensive. Cr. 

Ports of Spain, Carillon Tower, LBJ A Preston 
(661-5956). A lovely new restaurant featuring real 
Spanish food. Specialties are the magnificent 
paella Valenciana (for two) and the red snapper 
in green sauce. Best of all is the rich, thick 
black bean soup. A trio of Spanish dancers per- 
form at night. Bar by membership $5 per year. 
Lunch Mon-Fri 11:30-2:30. Dinner 7 days 6-11, 
Fri A Sat til midnight. Lunch moderate, dinner 
expensive. AE, BA, DC, MC. 

★ Pyramid Room, Fairmont Hotel, Ross A Akard 
(748-5454). Without peer in Dallas for impeccable 
service and opulent ambience. Superb classical 
cuisine. The lobster bisque, the fillet of sole en 
croute, and the Grand Marnier souffle are rap- 
turous. Co with time, money, and a refined pal- 
ate. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2:30. Dinner 7 
BA VS MC 1 P m Reserva,ions - Very expensive. AE, 

Raphael’s, 3701 McKinney (521-9640). Second only 
to Chiquita as best Mexican restaurant in town. 
Marvelous margaritas, out of a "slurpy" machine, 
the perfect garlicky guacamole, and terrific chick- 
en enchiladas with sour cream among many 
hearty Tex-Mex and Mexican specialties. Bar. Mon 
thru Fri 11:30-11, Sat noon— 11. Closed Sun. In- 
expensive to moderate. AE, BA, MC. 

Royal Tokyo, 7525 Creenville (368-3304). Authen- 
tic Japanese food served a la carte or ceremonial 
style. Delicate tempura and delicious prime rib 
teriyaki. Service is usually slow. Bar. Lunch Mon 
thru Fri 11:30-2. Sun brunch 12-3. Dinner Mon 
thru Sat 5:30—11, Sun til 10:30. Moderate to ex- 
pensive. AE, MC, DC, BA. 

Sonny Bryan Smokehouse, 2202 Inwood (357- 
7120). Mouth-watering 3-inch-thick barbecue sand- 
wiches, incredible homemade onion rings, and icy 
tap beer rank Sonny's with the best eating places 
in Dallas. Meal time is always crowded but worth 
the wait in line. Beer. Open Sun 11-2, Mon, 
Tue A Wed 7-7, Thur A Fri 7-5, Sat 3-5, but 
h ?^ rs L varv somewh at depending on the supply 
of barbecue. Inexpensive. N. 

South China, 5424 E. Mockingbird (826-5420). 
Kind service, delicious food, and a fair bit of 
• harm for a Chinese restaurant have made this a 
popular place. The barbecued pork with vege- 
tables and the spicy diced chicken with pecans 
are without peer. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30- 
c Yn' f a * ^ ^ un 1 2-2: 30. Dinner Mon thru Fri 
5-10. Sat A Sun til 11. Inexpensive to moderate. 

AE, BA, MC. 

N ' Cen,ral & Mocking- 
bird (827-4100). The Dallas Trader Vic's does the 
great name great justice. Besides excellent Poly- 
nesian dinners and drinks, there are other extra- 
ordinary specialties such as delectable barbecued 
lamb. Good service and elegant ambience. Bar. 

7 days 5-11:30. Expensive. Cr. 
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The Upper Crust, Olla Podrida, 12215 Coit Rd 
(661-5738). Home-style food served in Olla Podri- 
da's eclectic country manner. Canadian cheddar 
soup, red beans and rice, chicken and dumplings, 
and old-fashioned strawberry shortcake. Drinks and 
desserts Mon thru Sat 10-5:30. Lunch Mon thru 
Sat 11-3. Dinner on Thur only 5:30-8:30. Inex- 
pensive. N. 

The Zodiac Room, Downtown Neiman-Marcus 
(741-6911). Exceptionally delicious food — from 
luscious tuikey Mornay to seafood crepes, yummy 
salads, sandwiches, and mouth-watering desserts — 
raise the Zodiac above the typical department 
store dining room, although visitors to Fortnight 
reported less-than-excellent fare. A bit loud and 
always crowded. Wine and beer. Lunch Mon thru 
Sat 11-2:30. Evening buffet Thur 5-7:30. Reserva- 
tions recommended. Moderate. N-M charge only. 

This Month 

Small, new, or offbeat places to try 

Chili's, 7567 Greenville (361-4371). A Greenville 
Avenue "decor"' restaurant which specializes in 
hamburgers (so-so) and chili but worth a trip for 
THE BEST french fries in North Texas. Bar. Sun 
noon-midnight, Mon thru Thur 11-midnight, Fri 
& Sat til 2. Inexpensive. AE, BA, MC. 

China Clipper, 3930 McKinney (526-9165). A real 
find: A simple family-run restaurant featuring 

(unabashedly) Americanized Chinese food at very 
reasonable prices. Heaps of chow mein with 
crunchy noodles and delicious egg rolls. Tue thru 
Sat 11-2:30 & 5-10:30. Closed Mon. Inexpensive. 
N. 

Clro's, 3237 McKinney (745-9464). One of the 
brightest new spots in town, especially for lunch. 
Smashing sandwich combinations. Try the Zingara 
or the El Nopal. Bar. Tue thru Sun 11-7. Closed 
Mon. Inexpensive to moderate. N. 
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THEATER 

Legitimate 

Give ’Em Hell, Harry! Plaza Theater, Pioneer 
Plaza (532-6514). Remembrance of President Tru- 
man. A tentative UT El Paso Student Activities 
presentation. Call to confirm. Dec 1 at 8. Call for 
ticket information. 

Community Theater 

Christmas Carol, Festival Theater. 2501 Montana 
(532-1317). The season musical directed by Don 
Pasco. Dec 4 thru 6, 11 thru 13, 18 thru 20. At 
8. Adults S3, students and children $2. 

Everything in the Garden, UT Playhouse, UT El 
Paso Fine Arts Complex (747-5118). An Edward 
Albee play performed by University Players. Dec 
5 & 6 at 8. Dec 7 at 2:30. Adults $2.50, children 
Si. 25. 

Look Back in Anger, UT El Paso Studio Theater, 
UT El Paso Fine Arts Complex (747-5118). A John 
Osborne play directed by Pat Hagerty. Dec 12 & 
13 at 8, Dec 14 at 2:30. All seats SI. 

Prodigal Son, Plaza Theater, Pioneer Plaza (532- 
6514). A religious morality play by Patmos Pro- 
ductions. Dec 27 at 8, Dec 28 at 3. SI— S3. 

The Night Thoreau Spent in fail, Chamizal Na- 
tional Memorial Theater, San Marcial & Delta 
(543-7780). Presented by the El Paso Independent 
School District. Dec 11 thru 13. At 8. Free. 



MUSIC 

Classical 

DEC 2: Bonnie Wisnowski, voice. Recital Hall. UT 
El Paso Fine Arts Complex (747-5606). At 8. Free. 
DEC 8: Dan Wright, baritone, and Dede Mutnick, 
piano. Recital Hall, UT El Paso Fine Arts Complex 
(747-5606). Faculty Artist Recital. At 8. Free. 

DEC 11: University Symphonic Band, Magoffin 
Aud, UT El Paso (747-5606). Classical and non- 
classical selections. At 8. Free. 

DEC 13: El Paso Symphony, Civic Center Theatre, 
One Civic Center Plaza (544-6573). Famous bass 
virtuoso Gary Karr is guest artist. At 8. S3-S7.25. 
DEC 14: Choir of the Southwest, First Presbyterian 
Church, 1340 Murchison (533-7551). At 7:30. Free. 
DEC 14: Bell Choir Concert, El Paso Museum of 
Art Aud, 1211 Montana (543-3800). Bell Choir 
from First Baptist Church. At 3. Free. 

DEC 29: Organ and Harp Concert, First Presby- 
terian Church, 1340 Murchison (533-7551). Dale 
Wood on organ, Linda Wood on harp. At 8. 
Adults S2, students and children $1.50. 

Pop, Rock, Jazz, Etc. 

DEC 9: Loggins and Messina, El Paso County 
Coliseum, Boone & Paisano (542-1043). Folk-rock 
group. At 8. Adv $5.50, at the door $6.50, but 
prices may change (call to confirm). 



DEC 27: Sun Carnival Coronation, Grand Hall, El 
Paso Civic Center (544-6573). Country star Ray 
Stevens performs at annual queen's coronation 
ball. At 8. $5— $10. 



DANCE 

University Civic Ballet, Magoffin Aud, UT El Paso 
(747-5606). University Civic Ballet annual presen- 
tation of Tchaikovsky's Nutcracker. Directed by 
Ingeborg Heuser. Dec 5 & 6 at 8, Dec 7 & 14 at 
2:30. Call for prices. 



FILM 

Plaza Film Series, Plaza Theater, Pioneer Plaza 
(532-6514). Dec 2 thru 6 at 6:30, Dec 7 at 1 & 
6:30: Clint Eastwood Trilogy — A Fistful of Dollars; 
For a Few Dollars More ; The Good, the Bad and 
the Ugly. Dec 8 thru 13 at 8, Dec 14 at 1:30: 
It's a Mad, Mad, Mad, Mad World. Dec 15 thru 
20 at 7:30, Dec 21 at 1:30 & 7:30: Ben Hur, in 
English with Spanish subtitles. Dec 29 thru 31. 
from 1 p.m. til about 11: Ape Festival with all 
five Planet of the Apes flicks. Adults $1.50, chil- 
dren $1. 



SPORTS 
Auto Racing 

Sun Carnival Car Slalom, Bowie High School park- 
ing lot (533-4416). Dec 14. Registration at 9, 
events start at noon. Free to spectators. 

Basketball 

Sun Bowl Tournament, UT El Paso Memorial Gym 
(533-4416). Holiday tourney featuring SMU, Au- 
burn, and Tulsa. Hosted by UT El Paso. Dec 19 
& 20 at 7. $7.50-$9.50 for both nights. 

UT El Paso Miners, Memorial Gym, UT El Paso 
campus (747-5254). At 7:30. $4.25, $6.25. 



Dec 2 New Mexico State 

Dec 9 West Texas State University 

Dec 29 University of Idaho 



Bowling 

Sun Carnival Tournament, Bowlero Lanes. 8941 
Dver (533-4416). Tourney each Sat & Sun thru 
Jan 4. Call for times. Free to spectators. 

Football 

41st Annual Sun Bowl Game, Sun Bowl Stadium, 
Sun Bowl Dr (533-4416). Two college powerhouses 
face off. Dec 26 at 10. Adults $8, children's sec- 
tion $4. 

Golf 

Sun Bowl College All-star Tournament, FI Paso 
Country Club, Country Club Dr (533-4416). Na- 
tion’s top-rated college golfers participate. Dec 
2 thru 5. Tee-off at 11:30. Four-day gallery pass 
S10. 

Sun Carnival Pro-Am Tournament, Dos Lagos Coif 
Course, Anthony, NM (533-4416). 160 players go 
18 holes on Dec 1 at 8 a.m. Free to spectators. 

Greyhound Racing 

Juarez Race Track, Ave 16 de Sept past bullring, 
follow signs, Juarez (532-6251). Racing Wed thru 
Sat at 8. Sun at 7:30. No races Dec 24 & 25. 
Children welcome. Free. 

Horse Racing 

Juarez Turf Club, one block from Santa Fe Bridge 
on Juarez Ave, Juarez (1-322-2179). Off-track bet- 
ting, a foreign book where bets can be placed on 
most major world tracks. Mon thru Sat from 9 til 
last race of day. Free. 

Sunland Park Race Track, Sunland Park, NM (598- 
1131). Dec 7: Sunland Quarterhorse Futurity at 
400 yds with $75,000 estimated purse. Dec 14: 
Sunland Thoroughbred Futurity at six furlongs 
with $50,000 estimated purse. Dec 28: $4000 
added Winsham Lad Handicap at six furlongs. Dec 

5 & 26 at 7:30. Dec 6 & 7, 13 & 14, 27 & 28 at 
1:30. Grandstand adm $1.25. Free passes available 
at many motels and hotels. 

Ice Hockey 

El Paso Raiders, El Paso County Coliseum, Boone 

6 Paisano (542-1043). At 7:30. $3-$4. 

Dec 6 & 7 Butte 

Dec 21 Amarillo 

Dec 27 & 28 Albuquerque 

Skydiving 

Sun Carnival Skydiving Contest, Sky Sports Arena 
off McCombs Rd (533-4416). Dec 27 & 28, all 
day. Free to spectators. 

Tennis 

Sun Bowl Tournament, El Paso Tennis Club & El 
Paso High School (533-4416). Dec 19 thru 21. Call 
for details. 

Volleyball 

Sun Carnival Tournament, Memorial Gym, UT El 
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Paso (533-4416). Dec 27 at 9. Free. 

Professional Wrestling 

Lucha Libre, El Paso County Coliseum, Boone & 
Paisano (544-7676). Every Mon at 8. $3 & $3.50. 



EVENTS 

Martial Arts Exhibition, El Paso County Coliseum, 
Boone & Paisano (542-1043). Dec 2 at 8. Call for 
details. 

Sun Carnival Touchdown Club Dinner, El Paso 
Civic Center, One Civic Center Plaza (533-4416). 
Annual bash honors visiting football and basket- 
ball teams. Public invited. Dec 23 at 6. Call for 
prices 

Theatrical Art Show, Plaza Theater, Pioneer Plaza 
(532-6514). Exhibit features original theatrical art. 
including posters dating back to the 1930s. Spon- 
sored by Beta Sigma Phi. Dec 14 at 7. Call for 
prices. 



REVELATION 

Archeology Workshop, 124 Festival (592-3651). 
Milton Krone speaks on arrowheads. Dec 4 at 
7:30. Free. 

Bicentennial Lecture, lewish Community Center, 
405 Mardi Gras (584-44J8). Certain Inalienable 
Rights: Has the Grand Experiment Worked? James 
Bell, instructor at El Paso Community College, 
speaker. Dec 3 at 8. Free. 

National Sun Carnival Art Exhibition, El Paso Mu- 
seum of Art, 1211 Montana (543-3800). Dec 6 thru 
month. Free. 

Star of Bethlehem, Planetarium, 6513 Boeing 
(779-4317). Dec 6 & 13 at 10:45 for youth groups 
(35c per person) and at 7:30 ($1). Dec 5, 8, 10, 
12, 15, 17 at 7:30 ($1). 



FOR CHILDREN 

El Paso Zoological Park, Evergreen & Paisano 
(543-6023). A small zoo, but the snake and ape 
exhibits are good. Mon thru Fri 10-5, Sat & Sun 
til 7. Gen adm 50c, children 7 thru 17, 25c, 
under 7 free with adult. 

Emmett Kelly lunior Circus, Grand Hall, El Paso 
Civic Center, One Civic Center Plaza (544-6573). 
Dec 21 at 1 & 4:30. $1, $2.50. 

Three Stories by the Brothers Grimm, Upstairs 
Theater Downtown, Magoffin & San Antonio <532- 
7239). A play performed by young actors of the 
Studio Theater Workshop, Inc. Dec 22 thru 28, 
except Christmas day. At 2:30. All seats $1. 



MUSEUMS 

Bullfight Museum, Del Camino Motor Hotel, 5001 
Alameda (772-2711). Motel owner is a bullfight 
freak, and his collection scattered through the 
lobby area, is worth seeing. Open 7 days 6:30 
a.m.-9:30 p.m. Free. 

Centennial Museum, UT El Paso, University Ave & 
Hawthorne (747-5565). A mishmash of a museum. 
New exhibit is the Josephine Clardy Fox Collec- 
tion of decorative arts and antiques. Mon thru 
Fri 10-5, Sat & Sun 1-5. Free. 

Chamizal National Memorial Museum, San Marcial 

6 Delta (543-7780). Exhibits cover the history of 
the International Boundary Commission, a subject 
most people find less than enthralling. A good bet 
is the film A Most Singular Country, which runs 
ten times daily, alternately in English and Spanish. 
Open 7 days 10-6. Free. 

Fort Bliss Replica Museum, Pleasanton & Sheraton. 
Fort Bliss (568-4518). A fine reproduction of old 
Fort Bliss. Fault of the museum is difficulty in 
finding it; flag down an MP if you get lost. Open 

7 days 9—4:45. Free. 

Third Cavalry Museum, Bldg 2421, Forrest Rd, 
Headquarters. Third Regiment. Fort Bliss (568- 
1922). History of the Regiment of Mounted Rifles 
through its exploits in the Mexican War and then 
fighting the Indians of the area. Mon thru Fri 
8-4. Free. 



ART 

Institutions 

El Paso Museum of Art, 1211 Montana (543-3800). 
Permanent exhibit is the Samuel H. Kress Collec- 
tion. Starting Dec 7: Watercolors of the West 
Coast. Small gift shop offers some unusual answers 
to Christmas shopping blues. Tue thru Sat 10-5, 
Sun 1-5. Free. 

Galleries 

Art Dimensions, 808 Montana (533-1204). Thru 
Dec: ceramics of Al Potter and weaving of Ann 
Hough. Starting Dec 21: enamels by Borretta Bolk. 
Mon thru Sat 9-5. 

Coronado Galleries, 240 Thunderbird (584-5014). 
Most atmospheric gallery in town. Very plush. 
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Starting Dec 14: works by lames Drake and Ion 
Kress. Bound to be multimedia since Kress is a 
weaver as well as an oil and charcoal artist. Tue 
thru Sat 12:30-5:30. 

Do* Pajaros, La Placita, El Paso International Air- 
port (772-2980). Represents several of the area's 
finest artists along the corridors of the heavily 
trafficked airport. Will pack and ship for those 
who don't want to carry purchases with them. 
Open 7 days 10-9. 

Jinx Galleries (east) 1199 Yarbrough & (west) 6513 
N. Mesa (584-1766). Represents many fine local 
artists and growing line of regional talents. Mon 
thru Sat 9-5:30. 

Ojo del Sol, La V.llita, 612 N. Oregon (544-3515). 
Located near large downtown hotels in small turn- 
of-century shopping village. Has some good 
pieces, and is the exclusive dealer for Richard 
Gilbert's silkscreens. Mon thru Thur 10-6, Fri & 
Sat 10-8. 

Fine Crafts 

Pots by Fern Schrier, 763 Rinconada (584-1671). 
One of her pots would make a unique Christmas 
present. She works out of her home and does 
special orders. By appointment. 



ON THE TOWN 

There are no closing laws governing luarez bars, 
so in practice they close after the last ice cube, 
or the last customer, melts. American money 
good everywhere. 

Alcazar, 196 Tlaxcala, luarez (1-322-4984). The 
House of the Porron. Glass carafes are used like 
wineskin botas, to pour streams of wine into one's 
mouth. Customers are taught to aim the stream 
to hit the mouth from increasingly long distances 
and with intricate variations. You'd best wear 
purple or red and expect to smell like a wino 
afterwards; all beginners are short shooters. Mon 
thru Sat 6-4 a.m. No cover. 

Bulldogg Bar, 2601 N. Mesa (532-9727). Everybody 
is trying to act like a cowboy in this rock hang- 
out, closest thing to a real college bar that UT 
El Paso has. Decor is unkempt, and place smells 
of spilt beer — all of which enhances its appeal. 
Live entertainment Wed thru Sat with 50c cover 
Fri & Sat nights. Entertainment starts at 9. Mon 
thru Sat 11-2. 

Casa del Sol, ProNaF Circle, luarez (1-323-6509). 
Nice, bright colors, dim lights, and the strolling 
minstrels make this one of the border's nicest 
places to grab a margarita, or the house speciality, 
Irish Coffee. Any problems will get a sympathetic 
ear from owner Luis Estavillo. Mon thru Thur 
11:30-midnight, Fri & Sat til 1, Sun til 11. No 
cover. 

Cavern of Music, 374 Juarez, luarez (1-322-1533). 
Cavelike decor is so real that you almost have 
to crawl into the basement bar, where a piano- 
organ duo deals in sensual tunes. Sun thru Thur 
4-12:30, Fri & Sat til around 4 a.m. No cover. 
Club Gitanerias, Lincoln 773, ProNaF, luarez (1- 
322-8037). Fairly new on the scene and kind of 
exclusive because of the under-50 seating capaci- 
ty. You have to knock on the door to get in. 
Flamenco show at 10:30 and 12:30. Only enter- 
tainment of this type on border. Wed thru Sun 
from about 8:30 til whenever. Shows have been 
known to end at 8 a.m. SI cover. 

Club San Luis, luarez & Ave 16th de Sept, Jua- 
rez (1-322-6797). Mostly natives and tourists in 
for a look at this bar known as Pancho Villa’s 
favorite. Atmosphere is old Mexico and never 
changing. Mariachi groups, according to manage- 
ment, always there. Open 7 days 24 hours. No 
cover. 

Gold Rush, Viscount Shopping Center (593-9897). 
One of area's hottest night spots for hard-rock 
dancing set. Thru Dec: Southwest. Weekend door 
charge SI. Mon thru Sat 10-2, Sun noon-2, 
(axon's, 508 N. Stanton (532-0950). This inner-city 
bar — with cobblestones, rough brick, stained glass 
and soft lights — is a favorite for luncheon and 
happy-hour guzzlers. Lot of singles and wishing- 
they-weres in the crowd. Mon thru Thur 11-mid- 
night, Fri & Sat til 1. No cover. 

Kentucky Club, 629 Juarez, luarez (1-322-0647). 
Tequila is only 25c per shot (straight with lime). 
Bartenders are sports nuts. If there's a game, it's 
on the tube. Unlike American bars, there's a view 
— two windows in front open to passing crowds 
along Juarez Ave. Sun thru Thur 9-11, Fri & Sat 
til 3:30. No cover. 

La Diligencia, Hotel Camino Real, ProNaF Circle, 
luarez (1-323-0047). Popular, though small, bar. 
Two groups play nightly, one mariachi, the other 
rock. Camino Real Hotel, in which the club is 
housed, recently converted whole lobby into a 
huge bar. Open 7 days 11-2. No cover. 
Manhattan Bar, 601 luarez, luarez (1-322-4089). 
Same block as Kentucky Club. Lit like a bus sta- 
tion, but lively and fun. Has a mariachi group 
and is usually packed with border natives. Best 
tequila on bar (Sauza) is 30c a shot. Open 7 
days, usually noon-4 a.m. No cover. 
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night. Fri & Sat til 1, Sun til 11. Moderate. BA, 



Smuggler's Inn, 6044 Gateway E. (778-4251). 
Whereas the longhairs head to the Gold Rush or 
Bulldogg, this is the spot for the near-thirtyish 
who still like to dance to rock but in a refined, 
nice, library-type atmosphere of leather and wood. 
Mon thru Sat 8:30-1:30. The band, Westwind, 
starts at 8:30. No cover. 

The Union Depot, Hotel Paso del Norte, 115 S. 
El Paso (533-2421). Located off large domed 
lobby of the grandest of Old West hotels on 
border. Even has live plants, instead of plastic, 
in lobby. Not extremely popular, but very nice. 
Open 7 days 10 a.m. -midnight. No cover. 

Viva Villa Cantina, 4532 N. Mesa (532-0472). It 
looks like a basement family room with antiques 
of Pancho Villa era all over. Biggest asset is jazz 
entertainment Fri, Sat & Sun nights. Mon thru 
Sal 10-2, Sun noon-2. No cover. 

Watering Hole, 6028 Surety Drive (779-3726). 
Above a Jack LaLanne Health Spa with windows 
overlooking handball courts. Comfortable living- 
room-type bar with a nice twist: it's a place 
where nondrinkers and drinkers can mix. Health 
concoctions start at $1.50. Alcoholic drinks in- 
clude lock Rejuxenator, made with Gatorade, rum. 
and a touch of lime. Mon thru Sat 11-11. No 
cover. 



RESTAURANTS 

Restaurants are classified according to the follow- 
ing price scale, which represents the cost of a 
typical meal for one person exclusive of drinks, 
lax, and tip: 

Inexpensive under $3 

Moderate $3 to 7 

Expensive over $7 

Establishments which serve mixed drinks are in- 
dicated by the word ''Bar.'' Under Texas law a 
customer is not permitted to bring his own wine 
onto the premises of a restaurant which serves 
mixed drinks. 

★ A star designates Texas Monthly's "Best-in-the- 
City" recommendations. 

luarez restaurant hours are listed in El Paso 
(Mountain Zone) time. 

★ Amen's Gourmet Continental Restaurant, 1201 
N. Mesa (544-6865), The superb dinner salad of 
Boston lettuce and watercress with house dressing 
may be equaled but hardly surpassed by any 
other greenery in the state. Whole rainbow trout 
was well-prepared, grilled English lamb chops 
tender and delicious. Sunday brunch is a treat 
worth lingering over a couple of hours. Bar. Tue 
thru Sun 11-3, Fri & Sat 7-11. Moderate to ex- 
pensive. Cr. 

Ardovino's Roadside Inn, 4501 Anapra Rd, Anapra, 
NM (589-2122). The sleepy summertime atmo- 
sphere is forgotten when nearby Sunland Park 
Race Track is in session (Oct to May). To fully 
enjoy the fine Italian and continental food, avoid 
getting there in the post-race crush. But crowd 
watchers should go after the races. Bar. Tue thru 
Sat 5-midnight, Sun 3-11. Moderate. AE, BA, DC, 
MC. 

Balmoral Room, Camino Real Hotel, ProNaF, lua- 
rez (1-323-0047). For a really fine no-hassle eve- 
ning in Juarez, the Camino Real has much to of- 
fer — an easy drive over the border and back, a 
classy hotel with choice of lounges and dance 
bands, and one of the finest restaurants in the 
area. Continental cuisine served with continental 
flair. Mon thru Sat 6 p.m.-midnight. Moderate to 
expensive. Cr. 

Bella Napoli, 6331 N. Mesa (584-3321). In a town 
that offers surprisingly many good Italian restau- 
rants, this one enjoys a very good reputation 
among Italians. And who can argue with that? 
Beer and wine, of course. Tue thru Sat 5-10. Sun 
noon-9. Moderate. BA, MC. 

Bill Park's Bar-B-Que, 3016 Gateway E. (542- 
0960). Don't let the looks of this roadside hash 
palace put you off. The locals love it and you 
will too once you get served (it takes a while). 
Tasty barbecue and the best soul food in town, 
bar none. Beer and wine. Mon thru Sat 10:30- 
10:30. Inexpensive. N. 

Billy Crews Dining Room, 3614 Doniphan (589- 
2071). Like stepping into the past. The decor, 
service, and atmosphere take you back to the 
Good Old Days. Select your own steak and pay 
for it by the pound. Live entertainment in the 
bar. Mon thru Sat 5:30-11. Moderate to expen- 
sive. BA, MC. 

Buck's Rib 'n' Stein, 9496 Dyer (755-1356). The 
ribs are fine and the barbecue excellent. Certainly 
the best in northeast El Paso. For beginners, try 
the $3.75 Sunday all-you-can-eat buffet. Bar in 
the back open til 2. Mon thru Thur 11-10, Fri & 
Sat til 11, Sun noon-8. Moderate. AE, BA, DC, 
MC. 

Casa del Sol, ProNaF Circle, Juarez (1-323-6509). 
One of Juarez's nicest restaurants in one of the 
nicest parts of town. For a storybook evening in 
Old Mexico, relax over a good meal to the 
music of mariachis and a strolling violinist. Try 
steak con queso. Bar. Mon thru Tnur 11:30-mid- 



DC, MC. AE. 

Cattleman's Steak House, 20 mi east on IH 10, 
north at Fabens exit to Indian Cliffs Ranch (764- 
9920). One of the best steak houses anywhere. 
The drive is long, but the food and the sunsets 
are terrific. Soon to be enlarged to seating 
capacity of 550 to alleviate the long wait. No 
reservations. Tue thru Fri 5 p.m.-IO, Sat 4:30- 
10, Sun 2-10. Moderate. N. 

Griggs, 5800 Doniphan (584-0451) and 9007 Mon- 
tana (598-3451). In a town that prides itself on 
the high quality of its Mexican food, the Griggs 
have made a name for themselves with their 
own special brand of New Mexico-style food. It's 
generally more subtle than the usual local vari- 
ety. Bar. Doniphan location (with Billy the Kid 
Museum) open Tue thru Sun 11-9. Montana loca- 
tion open 7 days 11-9. Moderate. N. 

★The Happy Bavarian, 8168 Alameda (859-8255). 
Strange as it seems for El Paso, the German 
food here is as good as you find in Europe. 
Perhaps not at the very best German restaurants, 
but certainly at the very good ones. You'll be 
served family style (one order for everyone in 
your party) unless prior arrangements are made 
for separate orders at $1.50 extra per person. 
Reservations necessary, one day in advance. Mon 
& Wed thru Sat 6 p.m.-8. Moderate. N. 

Iron Tender, IH 10 at McRae exit (592-4186). Back 
at the top of the town's steak places. The Drover's 
Delight has to be the finest marinated steak in 
FI Paso, if not in the entire state. Steak Soup is 
also a treat. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. 
Dinner Mon thru Thur 5:30-11, Fri & Sat til mid- 
night, Sun 5-10. Moderate. AE, BA, MC. 
laxon's, 508 N. Stanton (532-0950). Natural wood 
abounds in this quaint lunch-only restaurant that 
specializes in quasi-health food sandwiches. Try 
the Healthy Sandy for a noontime pick-me-up. 
Bar til midnight. Mon thru Sat 11-3. Moderate. 
AE, BA. MC. 

lersey Lily’s, Pepper Tree Square on N. Mesa 
(584-2341). Recently opened in the town's newest 
shopping center, the interior is graced with wood- 
work handmade by the owners. The specialty is 
crepes, served in an atmosphere reminiscent of 
better steak houses. Bar. Tue thru Sun 11-3 & 5- 
midnight. Moderate. Cr. 

|oe Borzi's, 500 V Kansas 532*0426). The owner 
is a garrulous New Yorker who greets you with 
a handshake and slap on the back. Good eats 
and probably the best pizza in town. Be careful 
whom you play pool with; he may be the town 
shark. Bar. Mon thru Sat 11-12:30. Inexpensive. N. 

★ Julio's Cafe Corona, 2220 Ave 16 de Sept & 
Ave de las Americas, Juarez (1-323-3397). Forget 
the bus station decor and lighting and concen- 
trate on some of the tastiest Mexican food on 
the border. Machaca (beef jerky hash) is pungentlv 
seasoned and delicious, chicken in green mole 
sauce swimming in a rich meat and chili broth. 
Not fancy, but very toothsome. Bar, Open 7 days 
10-midnight. Inexpensive. N. 

La Florida, 300 luarez N., Juarez (1-322-4154). It's 
about a block down the main drag, across the 
downtown bridge into luarez. The decor runs to 
contemporary drab, but the lights are low and the 
food rises well above the appearance, especially 
the seafood. The steaks are good and cheap, with 
a distinct Mexican taste. Bar. Open 7 days 11:30-1 
a.m. Moderate. MC, BA. 

Lai Wah Yen, 276 Ave de las Americas, Juarez 
(1-323-1291). In the continuing best-Chinese-food- 
along-the-border contest, this place consistently 
ranks no lower than second. The service may even 
be a little better in quality than the food. Bar. 
Open 7 days noon-2 a.m. Inexpensive. AE, BA, 
MC. 

Leo's Mexican Foods, numerous locations (con- 
sult the yellow pages for address and phone num- 
ber). A real home-town favorite. Always packed 
for lunch and dinner, and the wait is well worth 
it. Even when inflation raised the prices, they all 
fell under $3. And every meal comes with sopa- 
pillas (puffy hollow "rolls"), a real treat. Beer 
and wine. Inexpensive. N. 

Mama Tree's, Morningside Mall off McRae (592- 
4127). A nifty little place to spend a good evening 
out. Entertainment in the bar is usually as good 
as you can find in town. The decor and service 
are excellent. The food is pretty good, especially 
the Alaskan king crab legs. Lunch no longer 
served. Mon thru Thur 5:30-10, Fri & Sat til 11. 
Moderate. BA, MC, AE. 

★ Martino's, 412 luarez N., luarez (1-322-3370). 
Makes a fair slab at fine service, although the sur- 
roundings, which lean heavily toward red. resem- 
ble an establishment other than a restaurant. 
Stuffed mushroom caps were tasty and grilled 
gourmet seafood plate was perfectly cooked and 
delicately seasoned. Only the paella was a disap- 
pointment — dry and incorrectly spiced. Pretty 
good Mexican wines. Waiters speak limited En- 
glish. Open 7 days 11 a.m.-midnight. Moderate 
to expensive. N. 

Michelino's, 3615 Rutherglen (592-1700). Take the 
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family for good Italian food. Excellent quality for 
the price. Also take-out orders. Bar. Lunch Tue 
thru Fri 11-2. Dinner Tue thru Sun 5-10. Inex- 
pensive. N. 

Montana Mining Company, 5710 Montana (778- 
0457) and 6238 N. Mesa (584-8893). The town's 
first beef 'n bourbon format restaurant still draws 
a good crowd nightly. The food is basic but well- 
done. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2:30. Dinner 
Sun thru Thur 6-11, Fri & Sat til midnight. Mod- 
erate. BA, MC, AE. 

The Other Brother, 508 N. Stanton (532-0950). The 
"dinner" half of laxon's. Offers the same high 
quality as its "lunch only" counterpart. Particular- 
ly good: the northwest salmon steak and the ten- 
derloin. The Favorite is a good bet on any day. 
Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11-3. Dinner Mon thru 
Thur 6-10, Fri & Sat til 11. Moderate to expen- 
sive. BA, MC, AE. 

Shangri-La, 113 Ave de las Americas, Juarez (1- 
323-0033). At its best, this is definitely the finest 
Chinese restaurant on either side of the Rio 
Grande. Occasionally less than its best but still 
good. Huge portions and exotic flaming desserts 
prepared at your table. Often packed. Bar. Open 
7 days noon-1 a.m. Inexpensive to moderate. Cr. 
Smitty's Barbecue, 6219 Airport Rd (772-5876). El 
Paso thrives on its beef, with the barbecued varie- 
ty running second only to grilled in terms of pop- 
ularity. Picking the best is impossible, but no place 
has a more fanatic following than Smitty's. Cer- 
tainly no other menu is as complete. Beer and 
wine. Tue thru Sat 11-10. Inexpensive. N. 
Strawberry Rose, 2404 N. Mesa (544-7681). A new 
little Westside entry. Natural foods deli and res- 
taurant located at one end of the franchise strip. 
Cute, but tiny; nice courtyard in back. Try a 
smoothie for sure and either a small fruit salad or 
a half-order of your sandwich choice (much too 
much if you have the whole sandwich and any- 
thing else). Deli open Mon thru Sat 10-7. Food 
served Mon & Tue 10-3, Wed thru Sat 10-10. 
Inexpensive. N. 

The Union Depot, S. El Paso & W. San Antonio 
St (533-2421). The food and service are good, but 
the main attraction has to be the building. The 
Paso del Norte Hotel was a turn-of-the-century 
gathering spot for cattlemen and rail travelers of 
the Old West. The Tiffany dome over the lobby 
is unique. Piano bar. Lunch Mon thru Sat 11:30-2. 
Dinner Sun thru Thur 5-10:30, Fri & Sat til 10. 
Moderate. Cr. 

Windmill Chicken Cottages, 1243 McRae (598- 
5496) and 5730 Paisano (778-4429). As Elmer s Cot- 
tages they turned out the town's best broasted 
chicken. Now under new ownership, the quality 
seems to be unchanged. Call ahead for quick 
service. Sun thru Thur 11-9, Fri & Sat til 10. In- 
expensive. N. 

The Wharf, 909 N. Mesa (544-4242). A really 
good-looking restaurant with plenty of easy park- 
ing. The quality of the food fluctuates from good 
to very good, and it's generally wise to avoid 
the steaks and the cheaper seafood plates. Stick 
to the higher-priced stuff and you won't be dis- 
satisfied. (Alaskan king crab is especially good.) 
Bar. Sun 5-10, Tue thru Thur 5-10:30, Fri til 11. 
Sat til 11:30. Moderate to expensive. AE, BA. MC. 

This Month 

Small, new, or offbeat places to try 
Alexandro's, 1230 Myrtle (532-0701). Gets better 
every time you visit. For a special treat, try the 
menudo (beef tripe) on Saturdays (the only day 
it’s served). Reasonable: your beer tab could 
easily exceed the food bill. Beer and wine. Mon 
thru Sat 7 a.m.-IO. Inexpensive. N. 
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THEATER 

Community Theater 

Summer and Smoke, University Theater, TCU 
(926-2461). Tennessee Williams' drama of con- 
flict between spiritual principles and physical 
attractions. Dec 2 thru 6 at 8:15, Dec 7 at 2:15. 
Adults $2, TCU and other students $1. 

Waiting for Godot, University Theater, TCU (926- 
2461). Samuel Beckett's tragicomedy, a classic of 
modern theater. Dec 11 thru 13. At 8:15. Free. 



MUSIC 

Classical 

Richard Felciano is working on a special compo- 
sition commissioned by the Fort Worth Art Mu- 
seum for presentation in Dec. It will involve 
all the church carillons in town. Call 738-9215 
for date. 

DEC 1 & 2: Baptist Seminary Opera Workshop, 

Truett Aud (923-1921). Menotti: Amahl and the 
Night Visitors. At 8. Free. 

DEC 2: TCJC Madrigal Singers, S. Campus Caril- 
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Ion Theater (534-4861). Winter Concert. At 8. 
Free. 

DEC 9: Fort Worth Symphony, Convention Cen- 
ter Theater (921-2676). Wagner: Overture to Tann- 
haeuser; Schubert: Unfinished Symphony; Tchai- 
kovsky: Marche Slav; Grofe: Grand Canyon Suite. 
John Giordano conducting. A commemorative 
concert in honor of Brooks Morris, who con- 
ducted the Fort Worth Symphony 50 years ago. 
The first three pieces repeat his program; the 
Grofe Suite is an addition. At 8:15. S3-S7.50. 
DEC 9: Baptist Seminary Oratorio Chorus, Truett 
Aud (923-1921). Thompson: Peaceable Kingdom; 
Mennin: The Christmas Story. Oratorio orches- 
tra and 280-voice chorus. At 8. Free. 

DEC 10: Baptist Seminar Oratorio Chorus and 
Orchestra, Truett Aud (923-1921). Handel: Mes- 
siah. Fifty-fifth annual presentation. At 10 a.m. 
Free. 

DEC 14: TWC Winter Concert, Polytechnic United 
Methodist Church (534-9251). Handel: Messiah. At 
5. Free. 

DEC 16: Schola Cantorum, Earl D. Irons Recital 
Hall. UT Arlington (926-8345). Works by Pinkham, 
Schulz, Bruckner. Sweelinck, Poulenc, and Brit- 
ten. Chorus, organ, and brass. At 8:15. Adults 
$3.50, students $2. 

DEC 21: Fort Worth Symphony Chamber Orches- 
tra, Kimbell Museum (332-8451). Annual Christmas 
program. John Giordano conducting. At 2. Free, 
including refreshments. 

Pop, Rock, jazz, Etc. 

DEC 11: Southwestern Singers, Reynolds Aud, 
Baptist Seminary (923-1921). Glimpses of Ameri- 
cana. At 8. Free. 



DANCE 

DEC 17: Fort Worth Ballet, Convention Center 
Theater (332-9222). Fernando Bujones and Yoko 
Morishita dance two pas de deux — Le Corsaire and 
Black Swan. Company will perform Les Sylphides 
(Chopin); Ondine (Debussy); Trilogy (Bob Dylan). 
At 8:15. Call for prices. 



FILM 

Fine Film Series, Scott Theater (738-1938). Dec 15: 
The Thin Man. At 8. Adults $1.75, children 50c. 
TCJC Film Series, Rotunda, S. Campus (534-4861). 
Dec 4: 1776. At 7:30. Free. 



SPORTS 

Hockey 

Fort Worth Texans, Will Rogers Coliseum (332- 
1585). At 8. except Dec 7 at 7. S3-S4.50. 

Dec 2 & 5 Salt Lake City 

Dec 7 Tucson 

Dec 19 Tulsa 

Dec 25 Dallas 

Horse Racing 

Quarterhorse Futurity, Will Rogers Coliseum (332- 
7211, ext 201). National Cutting Horse Associa- 
tion. Dec 8 thru 14. Call for times and prices. 

Rodeo 

Cowtown Rodeo, North Side Coliseum (624-1101). 
A revival of the world’s first indoor rodeo in 
the newly renovated coliseum. Usually an open 
rodeo; anyone can enter. Children under 10 love 
the calf scramble; if they can get a ribbon from 
a calf’s tail they win $5. Every Sat at 8 p.m. 
Adults $2.50-53.50. children $1.50. 



EVENTS 

America's Pop Collector, Scott Theater (738- 
9215). Movie about 1973 auction of Robert and 
Ethel Scull's collection of farout contemporary 
pop art, in New York. Dec 17 & 18 at 8. Gen adm 
$2, Fort Worth Art Museum members SI. 50. 
Century of Fashion, Six Flags Mall, Arlington (261- 
3848). Antique clothing and accessories. In the 
mall Dec 1 thru 3, 10-9. Free. 

Hanukkah Torch Run, Beth-EI Congregation, 
Broadway & Galveston (292-3111). Dec 2. Begins 
at 6, ends about 8 at the Danciger Community 
Center, where there will be refreshments and a 
party. Free. 



REVELATION 

American Issues Forum Discussion Groups, all 

branch libraries (335-4781). A More Perfect Union, 
Channel 13 TV program. Dec 18, 7-8, followed by 
a discussion. Library has prepared a related book 
list. At 6:45. Free. 

Jack Anderson, TCJC S, Campus Gym (534-4861). 
The investigative reporter and Pulitzer Prize win- 
ner talks about Washingon Merry-Go-Round. Dec 
8 at 11 a.m. Free. 

Chicano Educational Series, Human Resource.* 



Center, UT Arlington (273-3607). David Mulde- 
nado discusses social and cultural aspects of the 
Chicano experience in the Southwest. Dec 3 thru 
5, 9-4. $33. 

Modern Dance, Fort Worth Art Museum (738- 
9215). Don McDonagh, New York Times’ reviewer, 
discusses the rise and fall and rise of modern 
dance. Dec 10. Call for time and price. 

Leonardo and Michelangelo, Kimbell Art Museum 
(332-8451). David A. Brown, curator of Italian 
Renaissance painting at the National Gallery of 
Art in Washington, speaker. Dec 4 at 7:30. Free. 



FOR CHILDREN 

Babes in Toyland, Casa Manana Children's Thea- 
ter (332-7692). Dolls, toys, and animals come to 
life in Victor Herbert's 1930 Christmas "musical." 
Every Sat at 2. Adults $2.50, children $1.50. 
Christmas International, Six Flags Mall (261-3848). 
Elementary school children will decorate Christmas 
trees in styles from other lands. Begins Dec 3. 
Call for time. Free. 

Granbury Opera House, Granbury (573-9191). 
Children's Christmas Show. Dec 5 & 6, 12 & 13. 
At 2. Call for prices and reservations. 

Log Cabin Village, University Dr at Colonial Pkwy 
(926-5881). Little cabins in the woods. Special 
Christmas events, with an old-fashioned tree, or- 
naments, gifts. Mon thru Sat 9-5, Sun 1-5. 25t. 
Planetarium Show, Museum of Science and His- 
tory (732-1631). For Unto Us a Child Is Born, a 
trip to Bethlehem as it was at the time of the 
birth of Christ; the story of the star. Sat at 11, 
Sat & Sun at 2:30 & 3:30. Adults $1, children 
under 12, 50e. Children under 6 not admitted. 
Sojourner Truth Players, Riverside & Vickery (335- 
7403). Two programs by and for children. Dance, 
Dec 7. Drama, Dec 14. Both at 3 & 7. Free. 

The Littlest Wise Man, Scott Theater (738-6509). 
Christmas extravaganza. Dec 11 & 12 at 8:15, 
Dec 13 at 3:15 & 8:15, Dec 14 at 3:15. Free tick- 
ets available by writing Walsh Foundation, 1007 
First National Bank, 76102. 



MUSEUMS 

Botanic Garden, University Dr & W. Fwy (737- 
3330). Christmas Idea Show in the Fort Worth 
Garden Center. Dec 6, 18-4; Dec 7, 1-4. Free. 
Not much is blooming outside, but you can see 
some springlike blossoms in the greenhouses 
Mon thru Sat 8-4, Sun 1-4. Pleasant paths and 
gardens are free, except admission to Japanese 
Garden is $1 (open Tue thru Fri 10-4, Sat 10-5, 
Sun 1-5). 11 p.m. curfew in the park. 

Forest Park Zoo, University Dr & Colonial Pkwy 
(923-4637). A good snake collection, children's 
petting zoo, Record Aquarium, bird house. Open 
7 days til dusk. Adults $1, children under 12 free. 
Half price first Sun of month. 

Fort Worth Museum of Science and History, 1501 
Montgomery (732-1631). Exhibits on Texas, medi- 
cine, and man. Nice collection of pre-Columbian 
pots. Mon thru Sat 9-5, Sun 2—5. Free. 

Fort Worth Nature Center and Refuge, 2 mi past 
Lake Worth Bridge on Hwy 199 (237-1111). 3400 
acres with three major trails, including the only 
nature trail in Texas for the mobile-handicapped. 
Picnic facilities, lotus marsh community, and 
museum with naturalist on duty. Open 7 days 
8-5. Free. 

Log Cabin Village, University Dr & Colonial Pkwy 
(926-5881). Frontier life-styles are re-created in a 
little settlement, with domestic animals, a grist- 
mill. and people demonstrating some old-time 
crafts. Mon thru Sat 9-5, Sun 1-5. 25<. 

Pate Museum of Transportation, Hwy 377, 14 mi 
from Weatherford Traffic Circle (332-1161). Newest 
exhibit is a jet-powered GAM-72 Quail, designed 
for launching from the bomb bay of a B-52. Tue 
thru Sun 9-5. Free. 

Winfield Scott Home Tours, 1509 Pennsylvania 
(336-1212). Save the Scott, Inc., opens this elegant 
historic house to awaken public interest in saving 
it. Each Sun 1-5. Adults $1.50, children $1. 

Water Gardens, IH 20 & Main St. Three pools 
offer three moods — an unexpectedly quiet down- 
town oasis for the stroller. Always open, but 
water often turned off at 9 p.m. Free. 



ART 

Institutions 

Amon Carter Museum of Western Art, 3501 Camp 
Bowie (738-1933). Thru Dec 14: Image of America 
in Caricature and Cartoon. Closed Dec 15 thru 
19. Dec 20 thru Feb 8: The Face of Liberty, por- 
traits of famous patriots. New hours: Mon thru 
Sat 10-9, Sun 1-5. Closed holidays (including Dec 
24 & 25). Free. 

Fort Worth Art Museum, 3505 W. Lancaster (738- 
9215). Thru Dec: Dan Flavin — Installations in Flu- 
orescent Light. Also graphics from the permanent 
collection. Tue thru Sat 10-5, Sun 1-5. Free. 
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Kimbell Art Museum, Will Rogers Rd W. (332- 
8451). Recent acquisitions: carved Mayan vase and 
a Mixtec rain-god vessel. On indefinite exhibit 
are Van Gogh's Road with Peasant Shouldering a 
Spade and two very large paintings by Edouard 
Vuillard: Lady Reading in a Carden and Lady Sit- 
ting in a Garden. Tue thru Sat 10-5, Sun 1-5. 
Free. 

Tour Coordination, Art Museum Docent Council 
(738-6811). Free. 

Galleries 

Carlin Galleries, Montgomery & W. 7th (738-6921). 
Thru Dec: 17th Collectors' Christmas Annual. 
Mon thru Fri 10-5, Sun 2-5:30. 

Chisholm Trail Gallery, Neiman-Marcus Square 
(731-2781). Holiday exhibition includes Cenie 
Grimes, a new addition to the stable. Mon thru 
Sat 10-noon & 1-5:30. 

Danciger Community Center, 6801 Granbury Rd 
(292-3111). Dec 14 thru Jan 18: paintings by Vir- 
ginia Strother. Mon thru Thur 9-9, Fri 9-5. 
Gallery One, 4715 Camp Bowie (737-9566). Opens 
Dec 1: work by Dean Schneider. Mark Shipp, and 
Alan Klinkenbeard. Thru Dec 31. Mon thru Fri 
10-6. 

Gathings Collection, 212 S. Mesquite. Arlington 
(469-6241). Opens Dec 1: Candy Caldwell, scratch 
board; Ken Bonds, metal sculpture. Tue ihru Sat 
10-6. 

Latchstring, 4719 Camp Bowie (738-5041). Thru 
Dec: Christmas show with pre-Columbian and 
other primitive art. Mon thru Sat 10-4. 

Patio Gallery, 3416 Camp Bowie (336-3404). Opens 
Dec 7: Christmas Show with paintings, pots, 
graphics, enamels, sculpture. Tnru Dec. New 
Hours: Tue thru Sat 11-5. 

The Studio, 4723 Camp Bowie (732-1231). Thru 
Dec: stoneware pottery, hand-dipped candles, 
batik pillows, jewelry, as well as paintings by 
gallery stable. Tue thru Sat 11-4. 

Van Zandt Gallery, 7943 lacksboro Hwy (237- 
3117). Lots of nostalgia in drawings and water- 
colors of turn-of-the-century subject matter. Tue 
thru Sun 1-6. 

Fine Crafts 

Handcrafters, 3017 Lubbock (921-4441). Festive 
gifts for all faiths, from mezuzahs to Christmas 
ornaments — and a gusle for music (a gusle is a 
one-stringed instrument from the Balkans). Tue 


club with loyal fan club, despite rather ragged 
decor. Live bands keep dance floor busy. Mon 
thru Sat 10:30-2 a.m. Closed Sun. Cover on week- 
ends. 

Two Minnies, Ramada Inn Central, Beach St exit 
off Turnpike (534-4801). Early Fort Worth decor 
in this club overlooking downtown. Music varies 
but emphasis is on keyboard. Mon thru Sat 11-2 
a.m.. Sun 4-midnight. 

Waterworks, Hilton Inn Downtown at IH 20 & 
Commerce (335-7000). English Edwardian pub 
with cushy sofas and wing chairs. Live enter- 
tainment and dance floor. Mon thru Thur 11-1 
a.m., Fri & Sal til 2, Sun noon-midnight. 

RESTAURANTS 

Restaurants are classified according to the follow- 
ing price scale, which represents the cost of a 
typical meal for one person exclusive of drinks, 
tax, and tip: 

Inexpensive under $3 

Moderate S3 to S7 

Expensive over $7 

Establishments which serve mixed drinks are in- 
dicated by the word "Bar." Under Texas law a 
customer is not permitted to bring his own wine 
onto the premises of a restaurant which serves 
mixed drinks. 

★ A star designates Texas Monthly's “Best-in-the 
City" recommendations. 

Angelo’s, 2553 White Settlement Rd (332-0357). 
An oasis in Auto Row. Barbecue and beer plus 
quick service even at rush hour. Relaxed, sawdust- 
on-floor atmosphere. Mon thru Sat 11-10. Inex- 
pensive to moderate. N. 

The Balcony, 6100 Camp Bowie (731-3719). Up- 
stairs in old Ridglea. Attractive garden-like atmos- 
phere. Very popular for lunch. Evenings feature 
continental cuisine, with the chef's specialty pro- 
viding added interest. Bar. Mon thru Fri lunch 
11-2. Mon thru Thur dinner 5:30-10, Fri and 
Sat til 10:30. Closed Sun. Moderate to expensive. 
AE. BA, MC. 

Bill Martin's Second Edition, 4004 White Settle- 
ment (737-4004) and Bill Martin’s Third Edition, 
5425 E. Lancaster (451-7220). Seafood specials ga- 
lore featuring fresh fish, oysters, and live lob- 
sters. Pleasant surroundings make both locations 
popular spots. Fast service despite occasional 
lines. Bar. Mon thru Fri lunch 11-2:30. Sun Ihru 
Fri dinner 5-10, Sal til 11. Moderate. AE, BA. 
MC. 


-^Carriage House, 5136 Camp Bowie (732-2873). 
Consistently well-prepared beef and seafood en- 
trees delight the palate. Try sauteed softshell 
crabs from Chesapeake Bay for a real treat. Posh 
surroundings. Sunday brunch features a variety 
of egg dishes. Sadly, lunch is mainly steam table 
items. (15% gratuity added for large groups.) 
Lunch Mon thru Fri 11-2, moderate. Dinner Mon 
thru Sun 6-11, expensive. Sun brunch 11-2. AE, 
BA. MC. 

Carshon's Delicatessen, 3133 Cleburne Rd (923- 
1907). Kosher-style New York deli. Everything 
homemade and delicious. Try blintzes, wurst. lox 
and bagels, pastrami, and corned beef for start- 
ers. Large carry-out section. Mon thru Sat 9-5:30, 
Sun 9—2, except closed Wed. Inexpensive. N. 

Casa Linda Restaurant, 1625 8th Ave (927-9033). 
Mexican fare brings in loyal clientele. Try chicken 
enchiladas and meat nachos. Imported beers 
(Coors on tap) and Sangria. Occasional waits but 
service is swift and pleasant. Mon thru Thur 11- 
9:30. Fri & Sat til 10. Closed Sun. Moderate. BA, 
MC. 

Cattlemen's, 2458 N. Main (624-394S). A South- 
west tradition for beef and trimmings. The Rose 
o' Texas steak is outstanding and potatoes are 
actually baked without foil. Service professional 
and friendly. Bar. Mon thru Fri 11-11, Sat 4-11. 
Closed Sun. Moderate. AE, BA, CB, MC. 

Cross Keys, 500 W. Summit (335-4530). Lunch 
specials and the house salad draw brisk noontime 
business; atmosphere is more leisurely after 5. For 
a pleasurable evening, dine here and afterward 
enjoy drinks and dancing at adjoining Casa del 
Sol. Mon thru Sat 11:30-2. 5-10. Moderate. Cr. 
Dos Gringos, 3419 W. 7th St. (338-9393). Huge 
servings of Arizona-style Mexican food (lots of 
cheese and sour cream) and fast, friendly serv- 
ice. Super frozen margaritas are Arizona's an- 
swer to the slurpee. Adjoining cantina has live 
sounds, but moribund decor. Mon thru Thur 11- 
10, Fri & Sat til 11. Sun 11-10. Inexpensive to 
moderate. AE, BA, MC. 

Dr. lekyll's and Mr. Hyde's, 600 Houston in Fort 
Worth (335-7711) and 200 Forum 303 Mall in Ar- 
lington (461-2266). Both spots very popular for 
lunch or dinner. Sandwiches stressed for lunch; 
steak and lobster at dinner. Mon night all the 
spaghetti you can eat for 75c. washed down with 
10c beer. Live music weekends. Bar. Mon. Thur, 
Fri & Sat 11-2 a.m. Tue & Wed 11-9. Closed Sun. 
Inexpensive. AE, BA, DC, MC. 



Ihru Sat 10-5. 



ON THE TOWN 

Casa del Sol, 500 W. Summit (336-2823). Pop- 
ular night spot for dancing or listening. Talent 
mainly vocal and keyboard artists. Mon thru Fri 
11 a.m.-midnight. Sat til 1. Cover on weekends. 
Charlie's Place, Sheraton Hotel lower level, 815 
Main (338-0101). Supper club plus entertainment. 
Show is fast paced and energetic but food is 
tired. Bar. Tue thru Thur dinner at 7, show at 9. 
Fri & Sat dinner at 6 & 9:30, shows at 8 & 11. 
Sun dinner at 6, show at 8. Reservations. 
Daddlo's, 706 Commerce (332-0752). Sandwiches, 
beer, and jazz in former opera house keep this 
downtown club jumping. Mon thru Fri 11-2 a.m., 
Sat noon-2, Sun 8-2. Cover for live music. 

A Great Notion, 2120 Ridgmar Blvd (731-0491). 
Friendly, neighborhood spot deep in Singlesland. 
Exotic drinks a specialty. Be prepared to share 
tiny dance floor with juke box. Mon thru Sat 
11:30-2 a.m.. Sun 1-2. 

Nutcracker Club, 6500 Camp Bowie (731-8764). 
FW's most popular club. Topflight live bands are 
the secret to success. Crowd is great mix of 
young and old. Piano bar 5-9, bands from 
9 on. All the latest dances (hustle, bump, etc.) in 
evidence. Mon thru Sat noon-2 a.m., Sun 2-2. 
Cover. 

Old San Francisco Saloon, 6773 Camp Bowie (731 - 
0511). Two floors, live sounds, good bar, and the 
girl in the red velvet swing. Music daily 4-2. Mon 
thru Sat 11:30-2, Sun 1-2. 

Penthouse Lounge, DFW Airport Marina Hotel 
(453-8400). Live music nightly with shows at 9:30 
and 11:30. Fascinating view of Big D and FW city 
lights from center of airport. Mon thru Sat 5:30- 
2 a.m.. Sun 11:30-2. 

Quick Draw, 5401 -A Camp Bowie (731-8058). 
Very popular beer and sandwich saloon. Silent 
flicks and billiards on second floor. Mon thru Sat 
11-2 a.m.. Sun noon-2. 

Speakeasy, 6399 Camp Bowie at rear (731-3561). 
Disco with lighted dance floor. Mobbed on week- 
ends by young crowd. Tue thru Sat 8-2. Closed 
Sun & Mon. 

Three Stags, Kahler Green Oaks Inn, 6900 Cal- 
mont off IH 20W (738-7311). Above average hotel 
club draws steady local crowd. Very danceable 
music in sophisticated atmosphere. Mon thru Thur 
11:30-1 a.m., Fri & Sat til 2. Guest card $2. 

Town Pump, 1015 University (335-2514). Supper 
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Superb cuisine and tasteful surroundings. 
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Fantastic Fantasyland Pillows 
printed on 100% cotton 
fabric imported from 
Finland . . . 

Doll approx. 23" tall $18.50 
Cat approx. 23" long $19.50 

Add $1 for postage 
& handling 

4936 Collinwood 
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Edelweiss, 3801 -A SW. Blvd on Weatherford Cir 
(738-5934). Everything you'd expect from a Bavar- 
ian restaurant: light and dark beer in mugs, mas- 
sive quantities of German food, sing-along oom- 
pah band, and much merriment. Bar. Mon thru 
Sat 5-10:30. Closed Sun. Moderate to expensive. 
BA, DC, MC. No checks. 

The Feed Store, 114 Commerce (332-0901). Near 
County Courthouse. Nostalgia, barber chairs, gas- 
lights make pleasant surroundings for consump- 
tion of deli sandwich fare. Mon thru Thur 11-11, 
Fri til midnight. Sat til 1. Closed Sun. Inexpensive. 
N. 

The Galleries Barbecue, 602 Pennsylvania (336- 
9044). Definitely stands apart. If gourmet barbe- 
cue exists, (his is the place. Try sliced beef with 
caraway coleslaw. Mon thru Fri 11-7, Sat 11-3. 
Closed Sun. Inexpensive. N. 

The Greenery, Hilton Inn, IH 20 & Commerce 
(335-7000). In a town short on lunch spots, this 
is a standout. Try the seafood crepes or chef's 
salad with dressing a la Hospers. Delightful New 
Orleans decor. Bar. Open 7 days 6 a.m.-mid- 
night. Moderate. Cr. 

Italia Sandwich Shop, 3025 Greene St (921-3541). 
Super submarines (try the meatball) draw crowds 
to this spot tucked behind TCU. Coors on tap. 
Mon thru Sat 11-10, Sun 5-10. Inexpensive. N. 
Italian Gardens, 9805 Weatherford Hwy (244- 
4301). Worth the drive to sample the lasagna 
alone. Everything prepared to order by owner/ 
chef so allow plenty of time for dining. Beer and 
wine. Wed thru Sun 4-11. Inexpensive to moder- 
ate. MC. 

lapanese Palace, 8445 Hwy 80W (244-0144). Au- 
thentic decor and superior service are making 
this newish spot worth its chopsticks. Specialties 
prepared at teppanyaki tables (chef and grill in 
center, guests seated family-style on three sides) 
with tender Kobe beef recommended. Bar. Open 
7 days 5:30-11:30. After-hours happy hour 11 
p.m.-2 a.m. 

|oe T. Garcia's Mexican Dishes, 2201 N. Com- 
merce (626-4356). Visitors and locals alike queue 
up thru the kitchen of this leaning house to get 
the famous Dinner, then eat it dormitory-style. 
Afterwards, go out back to patio lounge for drinks 
and a show. Service, food, and drinks are tops. 
Mon thru Fri 11-2, 5-10:30, Sat & Sun 5-10:30. 
Inexpensive to moderate. N. 

The Keg, 1309 Calhoun (332-1288). Conveniently 
located for downtown visitors, this restaurant has 
a strong following among steak and salad bar 
devotees. Comfortable bar is especially pleasant 
for drinks after dinner. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30- 
2. Dinner Sun thru Thur 5-11, Fri & Sat til mid- 
night. Moderate. BA, MC. 

Le Bistro, 3322 Camp Bowie (332-5103). Across 
from museums in FW's Restaurant Row. Owner/ 
chef prepares country French cuisine with great fi- 
nesse. Handwritten menu changes frequently. 
Well-stocked wine cellar and bar, but the dowdy 
decor is just what you would expect in the south 
of France. Lunch Tue thru Fri 11:30-2, moderate. 
Dinner Tue thru Sat 5:30-10, Sun noon-10, mod- 
erate to expensive. (15% gratuity added to bill). 
BA, MC. 

Little Delicatessen, 3206 Winthrop, just off Camp 
Bowie (732-8291). Hot and cold sandwiches, 
wurst, German potato salad, onion pie — all de- 
licious. Imported and domestic beers on tap. Mon 
thru Fri 9-6, Sat til 5. Inexpensive. N. 

London House, 4475 Camp Bowie (731-4141). 
When you're in the mood for fine beef, go no 
farther than London House. Steaks and prime rib 
are tops. Afterwards adjourn to English-style pub 
with roaring fire and live music. Sun thru Thur 
5:30-11, Fri & Sat til midnight. Moderate to ex- 
pensive. (15% gratuity added to bar check.) AE, 
BA, CB, MC. 

Mac's House, 2400 Park Hill at Forest Park Blvd 
(921-4682). Very comfortable neighborhood res- 
taurant featuring steaks, chicken, and shrimp. 
Service is swift but diners are never rushed. Bar. 
Sun thru Thur 5-10:30, Fri & Sat til 11. Moderate 
to expensive. AE, BA, MC. 

Mama's Pizza House, 3130 E. Rosedale (535-9545). 
This pleasant little place (directly across from 
Texas Wesleyan College) puts out the best pizza 
in town. The 20-inch Big Mama is $6.95 and has 
everything in the house. Also very popular is the 
7-inch mini. Mon thru Thur 11-11, Fri & Sat til 
midnight. Closed Sun. Inexpensive mostly. MC. 
Neiman-Marcus: The Hedges, 7000 Camp Bowie 
(738-3581). Fort Worth's most elegant luncheon 
menu now features hearty soups and crisp salads. 
Also not to be missed is the Friday night gourmet 
buffet. Wide selection of entrees, vegetables, and 
desserts are sure to please. Mon thru Sat 11- 
2:30, Fri 5-7:30. Reservations recommended. 
Moderate. N-M credit card only. 

★ Old Swiss House, 5412 Camp Bowie (738-8091). 
Refreshing to see excellent culinary skills applied 
to salads, vegetables, and desserts as well as en- 
trees. Swiss owner/chef circulates frequently to 
gauge reactions of his demanding clientele. Veal 
is superb, as is fresh poached salmon. New en- 



trees appear as inspiration occurs or as ingredi- 
ents are available. Fine service. Excellent wine 
cellar and bar. Reservations. Coats required for 
men. Mon thru Thur 5-10, Fri & Sat til 10:30. 
Closed Sun. Expensive. BA, MC. 

Olive Branch, 3410 Camp Bowie (332-8511). Sel- 
dom does a new restaurant draw such crowds. 
Menu of Greek. Italian, and Hebrew specialties 
grows daily in this informal, family-run venture. 
Half portions are available to broaden your culi- 
nary tour of the Mediterranean. Mon thru Thur 
11-10, Fri & Sat til 11. Closed Sun. Inexpensive. 
N. 

The Original Mexican Restaurant, 4713 Camp 
Bowie (737-0046). Loyal clientele appears often to 
partake of FW's best Mexican fare. Try the Roose- 
velt Special. Beer and wine. Sun thru Thur 11-9, 
Fri & Sat til 10, except closed Tue. Inexpensive. 
BA, MC. 

Paula's Tearoom, 6333 Camp Bowie in the Ridg- 
lea Mall (738-2181). Cheerful spot to break the 
shopping day. Soups, sandwiches, and salads, all 
homemade. Wine and cheeseboard 2-4:30. Mon 
thru Sat 11-4:30. Closed Sun. Inexpensive. BA, 
MC. 

Peiking Gardens, 1208 Bowen Rd, Arlington (274- 
8284). Authentic Mandarin (spicy) and Szechuen 
(hot, hot) specialties prepared to your order. Cool 
down after the hot and sour soup with an entree 
of shredded pork or chicken and snow peas. 
Avoid appetizers. Beer and wine. Mon thru Fri 
11-10, Sat 5-11, Sun noon-9. Moderate. BA, MC. 
Sammle's Barbecue, 3801 E. Belknap (834-1822). 
It's been here 25 years at least and has the best 
ribs in town. Beer. Sun thru Thur 8 a.m.-ll p.m., 
Fri & Sat til midnight. Inexpensive to moderate. 
N. 

Sammy's Restaurant, Houston and W. Central 
(624-0764). For the late crowd: the only res- 
taurant in town serving dinner in the middle 
of the night. This cozy converted house has good 
Mexican food and steaks, as well as lighter items. 
Wed thru Sun 6 p.m.-4 a.m. Moderate. N. 

Vance Godbey's, 9800 jacksboro Hwy (237-2218). 
Reliable American cooking served buffet-style. 
Choice of ribs or fillet plus salads and vegetables. 
Very popular Sun noon. Tue thru Sat 5-10 & 
Sun 11:30-9. Moderate. BA, MC. 
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THEATER 

Legitimate 

The Beard, Museum of Modern Art, 610 W. Ala- 
bama (528-3627). Michael McClure's erotic fantasy. 
Directed by Gary Chason. Dec 12 thru 14, 18 thru 
21, 26 thru 28. Thur & Sun at 8, Fri & Sat at 
8 & 10. $3.50. 

The Front Page, Alley Theater, 615 Texas (228- 
2333). Comedy set in the editorial room of a 
large newspaper in Chicago, the Twenties gang- 
land capital of the world. Dec 5 thru Jan 11. Tue 
& Wed at 8, Thur & Fri at 8:30, Sat at 9, Sun 
at 2:30 & 7:30. Call for preview information. 
$3-57.75. 

Little Me, Music Hall, 810 Bagby (522-0705). 
Musical spoof of movie stardom. Dec 31 thru Jan 
4. Wed thru Fri at 8, Sat at 2 & 8, Sun at 2. 
S1-S8. 

Community Theater 

Four One-acts, Main Street Theater at Autry 
House, 6265 S. Main (524-3168). One comedy, 
one drama each night. Dec 5 & 6, 12 & 13. 19 & 
20. At 8. $2. 

My Sweet Charlie, Kinsman Lutheran Church, 
12100 Champion Forest Dr (444-6418). Playhouse 
1960 will present a recent play by David West- 
heimer. Plot: black fugitive and pregnant runaway 
hide out in the Bolivar Lighthouse. Dec 10 thru 
13. At 8. $3. 

My Three Angels, Country Playhouse, Town and 
Country Village (467-4497). Three convicts take 
over a household and inadvertently help them 
solve their problems. Dec 5 thru 7, 12 thru 14, 
19 thru 21. Fri & Sat at 8:30, Sun at 7:30. $4. 
Toys in the Attic, Kerygma Players (695-2828). Psy- 
chological drama set in New Orleans. By Lillian 
Heilman. Dec 11 thru 13. At 8. Adults $1.75, stu- 
dents $1.25, senior citizens $1. 

Dinner Theater 

Balinese Dinner Theater, 2107 Seawall Blvd, Gal- 
veston (488-1651). Thru Jan 3: The Four Poster, an 
adult comedy. Balinese Room, a separate dining 
room and lounge, open Wed thru Mon 6 p.m.-2 

а. m Dinner Theater ooen Fri thru Sun. Dinner at 

б. show at 8:30. $11, drinks extra. 

Dean Goss Dinner Theater, 2525 Murworth (666- 
4146). Thru mid-Jan: The Loud Red Patrick, a 
turn-of-the-century Irish Father Knows Best. Tue 
thru Sun dinner at 6:30, show at 8:30. All you 
can eat, drinks extra. Tue $9, Wed, Thur & Sun 
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$10, Fri & Sat $11. Each Mon the Houston Jazz 
Society musicians perform (no dinner, just cock- 
tails). Doors open at 8, show at 8:30. No cover. 
Dunfey's Dinner Theater, Royal Coach Motor 
Hotel, 7000 SW. Fwy (771-1311). Dec 1 thru mid- 
Jan: The Fantastiks, Broadway's longest running 
play from the Sixties. Buffet dinner, drinks extra. 
Mon thru Sat dinner at 7, show at 8:30. Mon thru 
Thur $11, Fri & Sat $12. Discount for children 
under 12 during week. 

Windmill Dinner Theater, 119 Town and Country 
Village (464-7655). Call for Dec play. Tue thru 
Sun opens at 6, buffet at 6:45, curtain at 8:30. 
Sun matinee opens at noon, show at 2. 58— S1 1 , 
drinks extra. 



MUSIC 

Classical 

Amahl and the Night Visitors, Texas Opera Thea- 
ter (227-1287). Thru the Christmas season this 
touching opera of the three wise men and the 
shepherd boy will be performed at various loca- 
tions around the city. Partial schedule (call for ad- 
ditional dates and prices): 

Dec 4: Galleria, Post Oak & Westheimer. At 
6:30. 

Dec 7: Sarah Haven Methodist Church, 1330 
Gessner. At 6:30. 

Dec 14: First Unitarian Church, 5210 Fannin. At 
6:30. 

Dec 17: St. Paul's Methodist Church, 5501 
Main. At 6:45. 

Dec 21: Memorial Dr United Methodist Church, 
11612 Memorial Dr. At 7. 

Dec 28: Trinity Episcopal Church, 1015 Hol- 
man. At 7. 

DEC 1 & 2: Houston Symphony, Jones Hall, 615 
Louisiana (224-4240). Edo de Waart, guest con- 
ductor. The symphony's fine principal clarinetist, 
Richard Pickar, will perform Nielsen's Concerto 
for Clarinet. Also on the program, Rossini: Over- 
ture to William Tell; Rachmaninoff: Symphony 
No 2 in E Minor. A thundering program. At 
8:30. $2-$10. 

DEC 2: Choral Evensong, St. John the Divine 
Episcopal Church, Westheimer & River Oaks (622- 
3600). St. John's Singing Men and Boys, directed 
by Richard Forrest Woods, present regular choral 
evensong services in the English cathedral tradi- 
tion with anthems, chants, and versicles. plus a 
brief concert. Also the St. Thomas School Bag- 
pipe Band. At 5. Free. 

DEC 3: Albert Tipton, flute; Mary Norris, piano, 

Hamman Hall, Rice University (528-4141). At 8:30. 
Free. 

DEC 5: Angel Romero, guitar, Jones Hall, 615 
Louisiana (227-5134). Another rising star among 
young classical instrumentalists. At 8:30. $2-$10. 
DEC 5: Maestro Alfonso Vega Nunez, organ, St. 
John the Divine Episcopal Church, Westheimer & 
River Oaks (622-3600). Well-known organist from 
the Cathedral of Morelia, Michoacan, in Mexico, 
will present a spirited all Spanish and Mexican 
recital. Afterwards, a traditional Mexican Christ- 
mas party in the church parish hall. At 8. Free. 
DEC 5: Messiah, Music Hall (529-3645). Union 
Baptist Association Choir, the Southwestern Singers 
from Fort Worth, the High School for the Per- 
forming Arts orchestra, and you perform Handel’s 
Messiah. Sing along on several choruses. Music 
passed out at the door. At 8:15. Free. 

DEC 7: Bach's Christmas Oratorio, St. Luke's 
United Methodist Church, 3741 Westheimer (622- 
5710). A glorious choral work which rivals Han- 
del's Messiah. Performed by St. Luke's Chancel 
Choir and Houston Symphony members. Robert 
Bennett, director. At 8. Free. 

DEC 7: Classical Guitar, Autry House. 6265 S. 
Main (528-5666). Informal recital and lecture. At 
4. Free. 

DEC 7, 8 & 9: Houston Symphony, Jones Hall, 
615 Louisiana (224-4240). Sergiu Commissiona. 
guest conductor; Fredell Lack, violinist. Debussy: 
Images for Orchestra (Complete); Prokofiev: Con- 
certo No 1 for Violin; Shostakovich: Symphony 
No 9. With the great Commissiona conducting 
such thrilling selections, the program should be 
spectacular. Dec 7 at 2:30, Dec 8 & 9 at 8:30. 
$2-$10. 

DEC 14: Choral Evensong, St. John the Divine 
Episcopal Church, Westheimer & River Oaks (622- 
3600). St. John's School Chapel and Handbell 
Choir, in an Advent-Christmas concert. At 5. Free. 
See details under Dec 2. 

DEC 15 & 16: Houston Symphony, Jones Hall, 
615 Louisiana (224-4240). Sergiu Commissiona, 
conductor; Yehudi Menuhin, violinist. Beethoven: 
Concerto in D Major for Violin; Tchaikovsky: 
Manfred (symphonic poem). A winning combina- 
tion. At 8:30. S2-S10. 

DEC 21 & 22: Messiah, Music Hall, 810 Bag- 
by (224-4240). Akira Endo, the symphony's tal- 
ented associate director, conducts the Houston 
Symphony Chamber Orchestra and the Houston 
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Symphony Chorale in Handel's universally beloved 
oratorio. Dec 21 at 7:30, Dec 22 at 8. $3-$8. 

P EC 3 .! : ,, Ar ) hur Fied,ers New Year's Eve Gala, 

ones Hall. 615 Louisiana (224-4240). Program of 
light classical selections. (You can avoid a New 
Years Day hangover— unless you want to stay for 
the party afterwards.) At 8. S3. 50-51 5. 

Pop, Rock, Jazz, Etc. 

DEC 1 thru 20: Lana Cantrell, Crystal Forest 
Hyatt Regency (224-2222). Popular Australian vo- 
calist. See On the Town. 

?a/ ^ai* u 20: W .'!, dw °° d ' Steamboat Springs, 
4919 W. Alabama (626-9571). Popular bluegrassy 
boogie band packs in the younger set. See On the 
town. 

3: Fleetwood Mac, Music Hall, 810 Bagby 
inlt ro1f 9 A» ^' e ' l ^ s * ablis l?ed original British rock 
and roll. At 8. Call for prices. 

B E fr H *'i"on» Spectacular, Music 

Hall, 810 Bagby (622-6500). At 8. $5. 

? EC and 8 ues,s < lones Hall, 615 Loui- 

siana (223-4822). Former Motown singers put on 
RliUeryoc^ costumes and a spectacular show. At 

DEC 7: Loggins and Messina, Sam Houston Coli- 
seum, 810 Bagby (941-5449). Highly professional 
California rock version of easy listening music. At 
8. Call for prices. 

Sounds of Christmas, lones Hall 
615 Louisiana (224-4240). Sing along with Rich- 
ard Hayman conducting the Houston Symphony, 
and the Houston Symphony Chorale, Donald 
Strong director. Two evenings of Christmas car- 
53 $8 f ° k ,UneS fr ° m around ,he world - At 8. 

DANCE 

DEC 20 thru 28: Houston Ballet, Jones Hall, 615 
Louisiana (225-0275). Tchaikovsky's Nutcracker the 
traditional Christmas ballet. Dec 20 thru 28 at 8. 
Matinees Dec 21 & 26 thru 28 at 2. 52.50-511.50. 

FILM 

Museum of Fine Arts. Brown Aud, 

B ‘r S uT/T' (5 ? 6 ' 1361) - Dec 6 & 20: S//ver- 
smith of Williamsburg, m conjunction with the 
Paul Revere Silver Exhibition. At 3. Free. 

u 0 ii il0 . n , n A “„ du S 0 " Society wdd Ufe Film, Music 
Hall, 810 Bagby (222-3487). Land of the Rio 
Grande. The unique river viewed from mouth 
to source. Dec 4 at 8. 52.50. 

Rice Media Center Fall Film Series, Rice Media 
Center Rice University (528-4141). Dec 4: Un 
Chien Andalou (Dali and Bunuel); Le Sang d'un 
£°,5f eau) - D* c 5 j " Happened One Night 
(Clark Cable and Claudette Colbert). Dec 6: Ex- 
perimental Retrospective (American avant-garde), 
uec '-Hiroshima Mon Amour (Resnais). Dec 4 at 
7:30. Dec 5 thru 7 at 7:30 & 10. All films 51. 

M. n «» e,S rl ,y H ?. us,on Program Council Films (749- 
} 435) - °A C F ' v * Eas Y p 'eces. O. B. Ballroom at 
7 ; 3 -°, & a 10 (75 5 1- R ec 5: A iexander Nevsky (Eisen- 
stem). Agnes Arnold Aud 1 at 8 (Si). 

SPORTS 

Basketball 

”5Sl"l^‘io ,h S a 2 S $4 m 5 m O i ''S6° C ' e "' W;,V 

? ec 6 Detroit 



Dec 10 . 



Phoenix 



!>" ll K 



Dec 19 



• Atlanta 



*^ ec 23 Chicago 

Ho,heinz Pavi,i °" 

£ ec \ Athletes in Action (West) 

“ ec California State Poly 

R ec ” St. Mary's 

f^ ec 20 Louisiana Tech 

At C 7:3° W $2 50 iC & $3""' R ' Ce Universi, V (526-1161). 

Sf*; o Texas Lutheran 

® Missouri 

Dec 13 UT Arlington 

Football 

Houston Oilers, Astrodome (797-9111). At 1. End 
zone 55, reserved seats 59. 

Dec 21 Cleveland 

qiiTi ®!‘ , * bo^ne, , Bow * Came, Astrodome (797- 
9111). Post-season football classic. Dec 27 at 2:30. 

Hockey 

"“"“uTftJo'sMiS' 1 - 10 Cree " WJV Pl “ a 
I England 

££ q S .Winnipeg 

Cincinnati 

Dec 12 Indianapolis 





Mini 

$2.50 ( + 13c tax) 
Standard 
$4.00 (+ 20c tax) 

Deluxe 

$9.00 (+ 45c tax) 

Postage and packing 50c 



MASTER MIND 

A fascinating game of cunning and 
logic, so deceptively simple that you 
can learn it in the first minute and 
enjoy a full game at once, but you'll 
be savouring its subtle challenges for 
years. Come and try it, or send for it. 



BRITISH MARKET 

2362 Rice Blvd. Houston 
529-9889 

Open Mon. thru Sat. 9 am to 6 pm 




it’s a natural 

Houston now has a very comfortable 
restaurant and discotheque where you'll 
find fresh fruits, vegetables in the raw, 
gourmet burgers on whole wheat, fancy 
omelettes, and an array of other palate 
pleasers available from 11:00 a.m. until 
1:00 a.m. Also featuring a super Express 
Lunch and more — 

Piano Bar during Happy Hours 

Saturday Nickle Buffet 

Sunday Celebration Brunch 

The food, the mood, the people — they're 

a natural at Todd's. 

(Second* from the Galleria in Po»t Oak) 
5050 Richmond Ave.. Houston, Texas 77027 
Telephone (713) 626-5990 
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Dec 16 San Diego 

Dec 26 Denver 

Dec 27 Minnesota 

Dec 30 Winnipeg 

Volleyball 

U.S. Women's Volleyball Team, Phillips Cym, 2900 
Burke (472-4141). Next U.S. Olympics team will 
hold exhibition matches thru Dec. Call for in- 
formation. 

Wrestling 

Professional Wrestling, Sam Houston Coliseum, 
810 Bagby (659-7793). Each Fri at 8:30. S3.50-S5. 



EVENTS 

Hot Rod and Custom Show, Albert Thomas Con- 
vention Center (222-4991 or 222-3595). Dec 5 
thru 7, 10-8. Adults $3, children under 12, $1. 
Joy to the World, The Strand, Galveston (765- 
7921). Christmas-Hanukkah-Bicentennial Holiday 
Celebration. Art, music, and theatrical events, 
highlighted by Dickens Evening on the Strand 
(Dec 18, 7-11 p.m.), which brings the vivid world 
of a Dickens' Christmas to life with jugglers, pup- 
peteers, theater, English bobbies, and Old Eng- 
lish refreshments. Come in your favorite Victorian 
costume. Dec 6 thru 18. Call for details. 

KENR Big Country Fair, Astroarena (621-1550). 
Chili cook-offs, exhibits, arts and crafts, Indian 
dancers. Continuous music by major country and 
progressive country stars. Dec 6 & 7, noon-mid- 
night. Gen adm $2. 

Student Art Sale, Museum School of Art, 3815 
Garrott (529-7659). Fantastic bargains in sculpture, 
prints, paintings, and fine crafts. Dec 13, 9:30-5 
& Dec 14, noon— 6. Free. 



REVELATION 

Arts in Public Places, Museum of Fine Arts, Brown 
Aud, 1001 Bissonnet (526-1361). In conjunction 
with the Anthony Caro exhibit, the artist and a 
panel of experts will discuss the national and lo- 
cal public art scene. Dec 12 at 8. Nonmembers 
$3.50, members $2.50, students $1. 

Bicentennial Radio News Broadcasts, KLEF-FM, 
94.5 MHz (622-5533). Hear Cen. Washington re- 
assure his troops at Valley Forge. Three-minute 
simulated news broadcasts of the American Rev- 
olution, researched and produced by the Bicen- 



tennial Radio Network in cooperation with the 
BBC. Mon thru Sat at 8, noon, 5 & 10. Sun at 
8:15, noon, 5 & 8. Free (of course). 

Black Arts Center Theater Workshops, 2735 Lyons 
Ave (228-0711 or 228-1685 nights). Conducted by 
Linda Piper and consultants. Registration for |an 
workshops through Dec 12. Mon: Acting Tech- 
nique. Tue: Play Reading and Research. Thur: 
Physical Training for Actors. Fri: Directing. Sat: 
Technical Theater, Costuming, and Make-up. Call 
for times. Free. 

La Leche League, various locations (498-4866 or 
444-3593). Experienced nursers discuss and answer 
questions on the advantages of breastfeeding, 
overcoming difficulties, the family and the breast- 
fed baby, nutrition and weaning. Call for times 
and locations. Free. 

The Painted Books of Kenneth Patchen, Brazos 
Bookstore, 2314 Bissonnet (523-0701). 75 works 
by the late American artist/poet illustrating how 
he used painting to lend words a formal and ex- 
pressive dimension unequaled since William Blake. 
Thru Dec. Mon thru Fri 10-6, Sat 10-5. Free. 
Skylog, KLYX-FM (102 MHz) and Burke Baker 
Planetarium (526-4273). Nightly one-minute de- 
scription of some easily found astronomical ob- 
ject. A corresponding "Astronomy (just for Fun) 
Kit" is available from the planetarium. Shows 7 
days at 8:10 & 9:10 p.m. Free. 

Star of the East, see Planetarium, Museums. 

Yoga Intensives, School of Yoga, 517 Lovett (522- 
8938). Give yourself a door to nirvana for Christ- 
mas. Weekend classes for beginners and advanced 
yoga students. Taught by Billie Boyett Gollnick. 
founder and director of the school. Dec 20 & 21, 
27 & 28, Jan 3 & 4. Sat 9-4, Sun 11-3. $30 
each weekend. Call for registration. 



FOR CHILDREN 

Charles Dickens' Films for Children, Museum of 
Fine Arts, Brown Aud, 1001 Bissonnet (526-1361). 
Dec 6: A Christmas Carol. Dec 13: David Copper- 
Held. Dec 20: Oliver. At 1. Call for price. 

The Light Company's Mr. Wizard, Houston Light- 
ing and Power Co., 611 Walker (228-9211. ext 
3341). Electrical demonstrations in the Mr. Wiz- 
ard fashion. By appointment for groups of chil- 
dren aged 8 and older. Free. 

New Texas Theater, 1821 Lamar (224-6700). Dram- 
atizations of favorite tales for children of all 
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2504 North Loop West at T. C. Jester 
For Reservations — 688-4411 



"Pacific and Atlantic seafood seems an 
unlikely choice on the Gulf Coast, 
but surprisingly the Abalone has been 
as good as any we've tried in 
San Francisco, and the Scrod has 
equaled Boston's best. ” 
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ages. Dickens’ A Christmas Carol will be per- 
formed Dec 19 thru 24 at 8. The Gas Works, a 
band of strolling players, presents musical versions 
of Cinderella, Dec 20 & 23 at 2, and Finnerty 
Flynn and the Singing City, Dec 13, 22 & 24 at 2. 
Donations suggested. (A Christmas Carol will also 
play at the Wharf Street Theatre, Galveston, Dec 
18 at 8 & 10.) 

Santa's Breakfast, Foley's stores (223-4822). Break- 
fast, carols, and a visit with Santa. Dec 6, 12 & 
13, 19 & 20, 22 & 23. At 9:30. $1.50 Call for 
locations. 

Skylog, see Revelation. 



MUSEUMS 

Bayou Bend Collection Museum, 1 Westcott off 
Memorial (529-8773). The former home and 
gardens of Miss Ima Hogg, now the decorative 
arts wing of the Museum of Fine Arts. Eighteen- 
room house features collection of Americana from 
late 17th, 18th, and early 19th centuries. Open 
second Sun of each month. 1-5 p.m. Tours by 
reservation only. Dec 14: Christmas Open House. 
Carol singers, manger scene, and a puppet show. 
Free. 

Burke Baker Planetarium, Hermann Park (526- 
4273). Explore the universe from a comfortable 
chair. Thru Dec 21: "Andromeda," shows Tue 
thru Fri at 2 & 4, Sat & Sun at 2, 3, & 4. Fri 
& Sat at 8. Dec 22 thru 31: Star of the East, a 
look at the fabled Christmas phenomenon. Call 
for times. 

Busch Bird Park, 9660 E. Fwy at Gellhorn (675- 
9131). Botanical gardens and large aviary with rare 
specimens of flora and fauna. Trained bird shows 
several times daily. Self-guided tours through the 
brewery. Mon thru Fri 10-4:30, Sat 10-8:30, Sun 
noon-8: 30. Free. 

Harris County Heritage Society, Sam Houston 
Park. 1100 Bagby (223-8367). Major restored his- 
toric buildings and various minor structures. Open 
Mon thru Fri 10-4, Sat 11-3, Sun 2-5. One-hour 
tours and free films on the hour daily, giving in- 
troduction to early Houston and the restored 
buildings in the park. Final tour and film one 
hour before closing time. Tours: adults $1, stu- 
dents 50C, children under 12, 35c. On Dec 10, 
11 & 12 from 7 to 9 there will be a free candle- 
light tour. Cabins, houses, and churches will be 
arrayed with period Christmas decorations and 
carolers will sing. 

Houston Arboretum and Botanical Gardens, Me- 
morial Park, 4501 Woodway (681-8433). Nature 
trails plus exhibits in Aline McAshan Botanical 
Hall. Two-hour guided tours for groups available 
by appointment only. Children's classes in nature 
studies. Mon thru Sat 9-5:30, Sun 1-5:30. Free. 
Museum of Medical Science, 5800 Caroline, Her- 
mann Park (529-3766). On the second floor of the 
Natural Science Museum. Exhibits of many bodily 
functions. See the transparent anatomical manne- 
quin with blinking kidneys, flashing lungs, and a 
neon digestive tract. Guided tours for 10 to 30 
people by reservation. Films by the American 
Heart Association and the American Cancer Soci- 
ety shown on request. Tue thru Sat 9-4:45, Sun 
& Mon noon-4:45. Free. 

Museum of Natural Science, 5800 Caroline, Her- 
mann Park (526-4273). Dinosaurs to space cap- 
sules. Thru Dec: Christmas tree exhibit by the 
Houston Garden Club. Tue thru Sat 9-5, Sun 
noon-5. Free. 



ART 

Institutions 

Contemporary Arts Museum, 5216 Montrose (526- 
3129). Dec 12 thru month in the Upper Gallery: 
plaster sculpture by Houston artist Hannah Stew- 
art. Many of her works have been commissioned 
by the city. Dec 12 thru month in the Lower 
Gallery: Forest Bess, works based on the philos- 
ophy behind the early Christian religion. Tue 
thru Sat 10-5, Sun noon-6. Free. 

Museum of Fine Arts, 1001 Bissonnet (526-1361). 
Thru Jan 4 in the Andrews Gallery: Paul Revere 
Silver from the Bortman-Larus Foundation Collec- 
tion. (See Film for concurrent showings of Silver- 
smith of Williamsburg.) Thru Jan 11 in the Ro- 
manskv Galleries: Works on Paper — Recent Ac- 
quisitions. Thru Jan 11 in the Library Gallery: 
The Printed Book of the Baroque Period. Dec 3 
thru Jan 4 in the Masterson Junior Gallery: Two 
Hundred Years of Christmas in America. Dec 12 
thru Feb 8: sculpture by British artist Anthony 
Caro. Continuing exhibits: Impressionist and post- 
impressionist paintings from the Beck Collection, 
in the Jones and Masterson Galleries. Guided gal- 
lery tours Wed thru Fri at 1, Sun at 2. Tue thru 
Sat 9:30-5, til 9 first Wed of each month. Sun 
noon-6. Free. 

Museum of Modern Art, 610 W. Alabama (529- 
6324). Once a very contemporary gallery, now a 
full-fledged museum with many exciting and dis- 
tinctive shows in the works. Dec 12 until the 
enthusiasm wanes: a festival of erotic art, select 
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pieces by artists around the country. The Beard, 
a play by Michael McClure, will be performed. 
(See Theater.) Open Tue thru Sat 1-5. Free. 

Rice Institute for the Arts, Rice Museum, Univer- 
sity Blvd & Stockton (528-4141). Thru fan 25: 
Form and Freedom — Northwest Coast Indian art. 
Tue thru Sat 10-5, Sun noon-6. Free. 

Rothko Chapel, 1401 Sul Ross & Yupon (524- 
9839). Tucked away in the Montrose area, this 
small building is an aesthetic delight and a fine 
spot for spiritual regeneration. It houses 14 of the 
late Mark Rothko's powerful monochromatic 
paintings. Outside is Barnett Newmann's Broken 
Obelisk. Open 7 days 10-6. 

Galleries 

Ars Longa Galleries, 3133 Buffalo Spdwy (622- 
1361). Thru Dec: Christmas show of gallery art- 
ists. Mon thru Fri 9:30-6, Sat 10-4. Closed Sun. 
Cusack Gallery, SI 20 Bayard (523-9187). Thru 
Dec: Douglas Huebler — Texas Works. Tue thru 
Sat noon-4 and by appt. Closed Sun & Mon. 
Dubose Gallery, 2905 Kirby (526-4916). Dec 11 
thru Jan 15: Gallery artists. Mon thru Fri 9-5:30, 
Sat 11-4:30. Closed Sun. 

The Great Hang-up, 2936 Weslayan at Alabama 
(626-7762). Posters from antique to contempo- 
rary; including works by New Yorker cover artist 
Folon, Paul Maxwell, Dali, Picasso, Glaser, Peter 
Max, and others. Thru Dec: international circus 
posters. Mon thru Sat 10-6, Thur til 8. Evenings 
by appointment. Closed Sun. 

Hooks-Epstein Galleries, 1200 Bissonnet (522- 
6874). Dec 7 thru Jan 10: Posters and 3-D Multi- 
ples — Trova, D'Arcangelo, Miro, Picasso, Caulder, 
and others. Tue thru Sat 10-5:30. Closed Sun & 
Mon. 

Janie C. Lee Gallery, 2304 Bissonnet (523-7306). 
Thru Dec: Helen Frankenthaler — paintings on 

paper. Tue thru Sat 10-6. Closed Sun & Mon. 
Marjorie Kaufman Graphics, Galleria, 3rd Level, 
Westheimer & Post Oak (622-6001). Nov 12 thru 
Dec: Ernst and the Surrealists. Featuring Cage 
Bed with Screen. Mon & Thur noon-9; Tue, Wed, 
Fri & Sat 10-6. Closed Sun. 

Meredith Long Galleries, 2323 San Felipe (523- 
6671). Dec 4 thru month: Christmas selections by 
gallery artists. Tue thru Sat 10-6. Closed Sun & 
Mon. 

Moody Gallery, 2015-1 W. Gray (526-9911). Dec 
6 thru month: Lamar Briggs Mesa Series — abstract 
color-field paintings. Tue thru Sat 10-5:30. Closed 
Sun & Mon. 

Robert Rice Galleries, No 3 Brownstone Court, 
2734 Virginia (526-3076). Upstairs from the elegant 
Brownstone restaurant, small gallery offers older, 
traditional works in its permanent collection; also 
one-man shows of a more contemporary nature. 
Thru Dec 4: Martha Walter, Impressionist paint- 
ings. Dec 5 thru month: George Laurence Nelson, 
paintings. Mon thru Thur 10-4, Fri & Sat 11-9. 
Closed Sun. 

Robinson Galleries, 1100 Bissonnet (528-6286). 
Dec 7 thru month: Annual Christmas Exhibition — 
unique items by artists around the country. Tue 
thru Fri 10-6, Sat 11-5. Closed Sun & Mon. 
Speedby's Old Prints, 5017 Montrose (521-9652). 
Thru Dec 24: Victorian Christmas and New Year's 
greeting cards and other old prints on the topic 
of Christmas. Tue thru Sat 10-2. Closed Sun & 
Mon. 

Texas Gallery, 2439 Bissonnet (524-1593). Dec 1 
thru 20: Alan Shields — painted canvas. Dec 22 
thru mid-Jan: Tony Berlant — sculpture. Tue thru 
Sat 11-5. Closed Sun & Mon. 

Watson/de Nagy & Co., 1106 Berthea (526-9883). 
Nov 20 thru Dec 13: Robert Goodnough — ab- 
stract paintings. Dec 18 thru Jan 10: Robert 
Motherwell — recent paintings and collages. Tue 
thru Sat 10-6. Closed Sun & Mon. 

Fine Crafts 

Gypsy Market, 2347 University (665-1617). After 
browsing through the shops offering plants, rocks, 
clothes, wines, embroidery, Swedish imports, an- 
tiques and fine arts, stop by the downstairs 
restaurant for a light lunch or dinner with live 
musical accompaniment. Shops open Mon thru 
Sat 10-6, Thur til 8. Restaurant open Mon thru 
Sat 11:30-11:30, Sun 5:30-11:30. 

Mini Mall 1, 520 Westheimer (482-7869). Exotic 
import extravaganza. Assorted stores carry cloth- 
ing, jewelry, and handicrafts from Egypt, Peru, 
Greece, India, Pakistan, Israel, Morocco and else- 
where. Also good old American custom-made 
jewelry. Mon thru Thur 10-5, Fri & Sat 10-9. 
Westbury Square, Bellfort & Chimney Rock (723- 
2550). Built around an Italian-style piazza, the 
Square houses a variety of restaurants, galleries, 
and shops selling leather works, crafted jewelry, 
Mexican, Indian, and Oriental arts and crafts, 
candles, photography, woodwork, and glass art; 
also a doll hospital and other interesting stores 
and services. Mon thru Sat 10-10. Closed Sun. 
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ON THE TOWN 

Anderson Fair Retail Restaurant, 2007 Grant (528- 
8576). Extremely relaxed small town-type club. 
Let your hair down and wear your jeans. Excellent 
acoustic entertainment nightly, and you'll probably 
hear a guitarist or two during lunch and dinner. 
Spaghetti lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinnei 
Thur thru Sat 5:30-8. Open Tue, Wed & Sun 
8:30-midnight, Thur 5:30-midnight, Fri & Sat 
5:30-2. Cover varies. 

Athens Bar and Grill, 8037 Clinton Dr (675-1644). 
A long drive (unless you have the misfortune to 
live near the Ship Channel), but a visit to this 
lovely, loud cafe is well worth the trip, especial- 
ly when Greek ships are in port. Drink retsina, 
dine on so-so Greek food, but above all, dance 
and sing to live authentic Greek music. Good 
therapy for the inhibited; you can scarcely resist 
the buoyant rhythm. Mon thru Sat 10 a.m.-2 a.m., 
Sun 6 p.m.-2. No cover. 

Bavarian Gardens and Restaurant, 3926 Feagen 
(861-6300). Spacious old German hall with tradi- 
tional Bavarian atmosphere. German music and 
dancing nightly. The beer gardens will be closed 
through the winter but there is still plenty of 
room inside. German and American food served 
til midnight, bar is open til 2. Mon thru Fri 
10 a.m.-2 a.m.. Sat & Sun 4-2. No cover. 

The Cafe, Mandell & Fairview (528-9471). Up- 
stairs from La Bodega Wine Cellar, this restaurant 
serves country breakfasts and light sandwiches all 
night amid beautiful woodwork and stained 
glass. The food is usually worth the wait; the 
place fills up as the bars close. Mon thru Sat 
midnight-noon. No cover. 

Daddy's Money, 5250 W. Alabama (626-3331). 
Galleria area club and restaurant has one of the 
best bars in town, noted for its attention to de- 
tail. Food and live entertainment offered nightly 
to a young crowd in a refined atmosphere. Open 
Mon thru Sat 11-2, Sun 10-2. 

Galleria Roof, 21st floor, Houston Oaks Hotel. 
Galleria, Westheimer & Post Oak (623-4300). Posh 
bar and luncheon restaurant (no blue jeans, 
please) catering to the Galleria crowd. Nice place 
to lunch, chat, or have a post-work or shopping 
drink. Fine panorama of Houston. Lunch Mon thru 
Fri 11:30-2. Sun brunch 10:30-2. Open for cock- 
tails with live entertainment 7 days 5-2. No cover. 
Gilley's Club, 4500 Spencer Hwy (946-9842). 
Houston hot spot for a little drinking, dancing, 
and gettin' down. Country music showcase/dance 
hall/bar/restaurant features the tops in old style 
and progressive country entertainment. Large 
dance floor, big name stars, and beer busts Tue. 
Wed and Sun. Call for Dec entertainment. Open 
7 days 4-2. Shows start at 9:15. Cover varies. 

The Greenroom, 509 Louisiana (225-5492). Com- 
fortable white linen tablecloth restaurant, a sep- 
arate dark wood and leather pub, and a livelier 
cocktail lounge upstairs with good Montrose 
acoustic entertainment. Across from the Alley 
Theater and Jones Hall, it's a good after-theater 
stopover. Restaurant open for lunch Mon thru Fri 
11-2, dinner Mon thru Sat 6:30-midnight. Club 
open Mon thru Fri 11-2, Sat 6:30-2. Pub Mon 
thru Sat 11-2. Club entertainment Wed thru Sat 
9-2. No cover. 

Grif's Shillelagh Inn, 3416 Roseland (528-9881). 
Casual and sometimes raucous sports-oriented 
club, great for continuous after-game atmosphere. 
Beer, wine, deli sandwiches, jukebox music, and 
lots of foosball. Open 7 days 11-2. No cover. 
Houlahan's No. 2, 128 Westheimer (528-1835). 
Funky addition to the glossy Westheimer Strip. 
Grab an old-time drugstore hamburger and 
lounge on the patio, sidewalk terrace, open air 
porch, or (this time of year) indoor music room. 
The best Montrose-style acoustic entertainment 
nightly at 9. Mon thru Sat 11-2, Sun noon-2. 
No cover. 

Hyatt Regency Hotel, 1200 Louisiana (224-2222). 
This elaborate downtown edifice offers a variety 
of atmospheric clubs: Spindletop revolves for a 
bird’s-eye view of the Space City skyline. Back 
Room offers piano music and dark, romantic cor- 
ners. Crystal Forest, one of several restaurants, 
features middle-of-the-road live entertainment 
weeknights at 9:15 & 11:45, Fri & Sat at 9:45 & 
11:45. Dec 1-20: Lana Cantrell, popular Aus- 
tralian vocalist. 

Joseph's Wine Shop and Tasting Room, 1408 
Westheimer (527-8613). Casual place to buy a 
bottle of imported or domestic wine, spend the 
afternoon and evening sipping with friends over 
a cheese plate or sandwich. Mon thru Sat 11-11. 
Closed Sun. No cover. 

La Bastille, 716 Franklin (227-2036). Best jazz in 
town. High-quality national acts perform in base- 
ment club styled after Paris' La Bastille prison. 
Cocktails and light food. Shows around 9 & 11 
weeknights, plus an extra postmidnight show 
weekends. Cover varies. Call for this month's 
shows. 

La Bodega Wine Cellar, Mandell at Fairview (528- 
9471). Gorgeous woodwork and beautiful stained 
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A Christmas Bos from Alfred's offers a 
wide selection in various sites and 
assortments. Discover the many other 
gifts from Alfred's, only too glad to han- 
dle mail orders. 
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If you're having an office party. . . 
holiday get-together. . . family gathering 
or just fun call Alfred's for a delectable 
party trey. 
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Subscriptions to Texas 
Monthly for classroom 
use are now available at 
special group rates. For 
more information, write 
Deborah Kaiser, Assis- 
tant Publisher, Texas 
Monthly, Post Office Box 
1569, Austin, Texas 
78767. 
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We at Eden Garden 
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glass windows. Refined games like backgammon, 
chess, and dominos, but La Bodega patrons gen- 
erally show more interest in the good selection of 
wine and beer. Sandwiches and salads served 
Mon thru Fri 11-5. Bar open Mon thru Fri 11-2 
a.m.. Sat & Sun 4-2. 

La Carafe, 813 Congress (226-9830). Tucked away 
on the outskirts of Market Square, tiny bar 
offers candlelit corners, friendly conversation, and 
French Quarter atmosphere. Beer and wine. Mon 
thru Fri 4—2 a.m.. Sat & Sun 1—2. 

Les Quatre Saisons, 316 Milam (226-7843). Eu- 
ropean decor sets the stage for light and grand 
opera, which is performed on a low balcony 
above the bar. No entertainment Thur, continuous 
show Fri & Sat. No cover Thur, $2 Fri & Sat. 
Open Thur thru Sat 9 p.m.-2 a.m, 

Liberty Hall, 1610 Chenevert (225-6250). Clubs 
come and clubs go. but the Hall seems to stay 
forever, probably because it consistently offers 
the best and latest in national and Texas rock 
and roll, country, folk, blues, and ethnic acts. 
Beer, wine, and light food. Fri & Sat shows at 8 
& 11, Thur & Sun show at 8. Advance tickets 
recommended. 

Marfreless, 4618 Feagan (861-4030). This quiet bar 
in the residential Heights is not your usual 
neighborhood beer joint. Comfortable couches 
and chairs, dim lights, and mixed drinks accom- 
panied by a fine selection of classical music tapes 
make this a very romantic spot. Mon thru Fri 4-2, 
Sat 8-2. No cover. 

Old Quarter, 1402 Congress (226-7902). Once 
Houston's premier folk music emporium, the Old 
Quarter continues to offer some of the best in 
local acoustic entertainment. Beer. wine, setups, 
free popcorn, and lots of atmosphere. Catch 
Frank Davis and his original musical instruments 
on Sun nights. Open 7 nights 7:30-2 a.m. Cover 
50C-S2.50. 

The Potting Shed, 1399 South Voss at Woodwav 
(783-3232). Nightclub addition to Jeremiah's 
Creenhouse Restaurant offers lunch, entertain- 
ment. and lots of atmosphere a la Better Homes 
and Cardens. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2:30. 
Cocktails Mon thru Thur 11:30-12:30 a.m., Fri & 
Sat 11:30-2 a.m. No cover. 

Prufrock's, 423 Westheimer (528-8360). Eliot's 
poem is inscribed around the walls of this con- 
verted Westheimer house. Homey atmosphere 
with an intellectual touch — chess is popular here. 
No food, just beer, ale, and wine, plus com- 
fortable old chairs and couches, smoke-filled 
rooms, and intense raps. Open 7 days 4-2. No 
cover. 

Railhead, 6405 Richmond (784-2441). Club addi- 
tion to the Steakhouse (see Restaurants). One of 
the many Westheimer clubs catering to the young 
and affluent. Best feature is the entertainment. 
Bluegrass and progressive country showbands pack 
the house. Shows Mon thru Thur at 8, Fri & Sat 
at 8:30. No cover. Open Mon thru Thur 10:45 
a.m.-ll :30 p.m„ Fri & Sat 11:30-1, Sun 11:30- 
11:30. 

Slick Willie's Family Pool Hall, 6467 Westheimer 
(781-2215) and 5924 Culfton (667-4586). "Today’s 
comfort, yesterday's excitement” is the motto of 
this high-class pool hall. Cheese, wine, and beer 
along with soda fountain treats and espresso cof- 
fee set Willie's a few notches above the usual 
sleazy pool joint. Turn-of-the-century decor, good, 
full-sized Brunswick pool tables. Pool players 
charged Si. 50 each per hour, with equipment 
provided. Both locations open 7 days. Westheimer 
hall: Mon thru Sat 11:30 a.m. -2, Sun 1 p.m.-2. 
Culfton hall: weekdays & Sun 1 p.m.-2. all night 
Fri & Sat. No cover. 

Steamboat Springs, 4919 W. Alabama (626-9571). 
A low budget trip to Vail. Rather stark, quasi ski 
lodge atmosphere. Daytime deli sandwiches bring 
in the Galleria business folk. Erratic, sometimes 
very good, live music attracts the dress blue jeans 
crowd. Dec 2 thru 20: Wildwood. Lunch Mon 
thru Fri 11-2:30. Cocktails Tue thru Sat 3-2, 
Sun 7-2. Cover varies. 

Texas Opry House, 1416 Richmond (524-5667). 
New club covering the progressive country scene. 
Mixed drinks, beer. wine, and the tops in local 
and national acts. Look for Willie, lerry |eff. and 
others in the future. Mon thru Fri 4-2. Sat 7-2. 
live entertainment Tue thru Sat. Call for this 
month's acts. 

T.C.I. Friday's, 5010 Richmond (627-1810). Popu- 
lar singles scene. All drinks half price at midnight 
Thur because, of course, it's Friday. Unescorted 
women get drinks at half price all the time. 
Lunches relatively sedate, evenings take on more 
of a "meat market" atmosphere, in the swinging 
singles tradition. Sun brunch from 11-2 offers 
eggs Benedict and all the champagne you can 
drink. Rock and roll show Sun nights. Open 7 
days 11:30-2. 

Theodore's 19th Century Fox, 304 Avondale (522- 
9797). Located right off the Westheimer Strip, 
club is both an antique and people-watching 
showcase. Popular with area business folks during 
happy hour. Weeknights are relatively sedate: 
even with the addition of a patio and terrace. 



weekends are usually SRO. Excellent acoustic 
entertainment by some of Houston's most creative 
local performers. Mon thru Fri 4:30-2, Sat 2-2, 
Sun 7—2. No cover. 



RESTAURANTS 

Restaurants are classified according to the follow- 
ing price scale, which represents the cost of a 
typical meal for one person exclusive of drinks, 

| tax, and tip: 

Inexpensive under $3 

Moderate S3 to $7 

Expensive over $7 

Establishments which serve mixed drinks are indi- 
cated by the word "Bar." Under Texas law a 
customer is not permitted to bring his own wine 
on to the premises of a restaurant which serves 
I mixed drinks. 

★ A star designates Texas Monthly's "Best-in-the- 
City" recommendations. 

The Anchorage, 2504 North Loop W. (688-4411). 
Anchorage seafood, like many Houston residents, 
comes from the Atlantic and Pacific coastlines. 
Try abalone, petrale, scrod, or scallops when 
you're fed up with redfish and gumbo. Bar open 
Mon thru Sat 11 a.m.- 1 a.m.. Sun noon-1. Res- 
taurant open 7 days 6:30 a.m.-ll p.m. Moderate 
to expensive. Cr. 

Benihana's, 1318 Louisiana (223-4687). Choice 
beef, large shrimp, and boneless chicken breasts 
are flamboyantly grilled atop your table Iteppan ) 
by a chef with a trick knife. Clear soup, fresh 
vegetables, and hot tea accompany the main 
course. It's crowded, so be prepared to eat with 
strangers, or take your own group. Lunch Mon 
thru Sat 11:30-2:30, dinner Sun thru Thur 5:30- 
11, Fri & Sat 5:30-midnight. Moderate to ex- 
pensive. Cr. 

Big Mouth Frog, 2727 Crossview (784-5090). Cood 
fare — heavy on seafood — in attractive redwood 
surroundings. At lunch you can eat upstairs at 
a cocktail table. The gumbo, a seafood melange, 
is especially tasty. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30- 
2. Dinner Mon thru Thur 5:30-11, Fri & Sat til 
midnight. Sun til 10:30. Moderate. AE, BA, MC. 

The Bismarck. 719 Franklin (227-4168). March 
down to Market Square for veal, seafood, and 
chicken served in im-Prussianistic elegance: high 
ceilings and stained glass, with heel-clickng 
service Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinner 
Mon thru Thur 6:30-10, Fri & Sat til midnight, 
Sun 5:30-10. Moderate to expensive. Cr. 

Bowery, 500 Louisiana (228-5577). Downtown? 
Drop into the Bowery for New York deli style fix- 
ings, zippy service, and gas light era trappings. 
The menu offers more than 25 sandwich combi- 
nations. and some hot specials like corned beef 
and cabbage. Don't miss the Beefalulu, roast beef 
on a bun with a cup of natural juice, for dipping. 
The bread pudding topped with hot brandy sauce 
is exceptional. Bar Mon thru Sat 11-1. Inexpen- 
sive to moderate. Cr. 

Brennan's, 3300 Smith (522-9711). The New Or- 
leans Old Quarter decor is always an attraction, 
but the food has been uneven. Trout New Or- 
leans in burgundy sauce with crabmeat is ex- 
cellent. however, as are the flaming desserts. 
Breakfasts, their specialty, are always a good 
bet. Bar. Open 7 days 9-2:30 & 6-11. Moderate 
to expensive. Cr. 

Charley's 517, 517 Louisiana (224-4438) Directly 
behind the Alley Theater, it is sophisticated and 
expensive. The menu is continental; the service 
aloof. Fried oysters are light and yummy. The 
broiled redfish comes in a pleasant batter. House i 
dressing is on the vinegary side. Bar. Lunch Mon 
thru Fri 11-2:30. Dinner 7 days 6-11, Sat til 
11:30. Expensive. AE, BA, MC. 

China Cottage, 648 Westbury Sq (749-4549). Al- 
though they pioneered Szechuen dishes in Hous- 
ton, they also prepare Cantonese favorites as al- 
ternatives. The simple decor is tasteful. Mon thru 
Sat 11-2:30 & 5-10. Inexpensive to moderate. AE. 
BA, DC, MC. 

Confederate House, 4007 Westheimer (622-1936). 
Now that the South has risen again, except for l 
subsidence, you can take a Yankee friend for a 
Confederate strip (a steak, not torture), fried 
onion rings, and guacamole salad atop tomato 
slices. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2, dinner 7 | 
days 6-midnight. Reservations weekends. Moder- 
ate to expensive. MC. 

Courtlandt's, 3220 Louisiana (526-3247). Perhaps 
the most lavish restaurant in Houston. Sit in 
French splendor while you try a delicate and rich 
asparagus soup, huge mushroom caps stuffed with 
crab, beef tenders en croute. and one of several 
excellent wines. Bar open Mon thru Fri 11:30 
a.m. -midnight, Sat 6-1, Sun 6-midnight, with 
entertainment by jazz piano great Howard Biggs. 
Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2:30. Dinner 7 days 
6-11. Reservations recommended. Expensive. BA, 
MC, AE, DC. 

Fat Ernie's, One Allen Center (237-1313). Cool 
weather may bring an end to sidewalk dining at 
Fat Ernie’s. New York delicatessen fare, like that 
at the Bowery, brings the businessmen at noon 
and the out-on-the-towners at night. Bar. Open 



Mon thru Sat 11-1 a.m. Inexpensive to moderate. 



★ Foulard's, J901 Westheimer (622-7891). Chef 
Foulard (butcher, baker, famous sauce maker) 
dominates the scene as he greets patrons at the 
door, helps with selections, and then prepares 
the entrees. Although the salads aren't all that 
special, the veal, beef and fish dishes, particularly 
those with sauces, are memorable. Bar. Tue thru 
Sat 6-11. Reservations. Expensive. Cr. 

Gaido's, 9200 S. Main (668-4444). The giant plastic 
crab overlooking the parking lot is out of season 
in winter, but how would a giant plastic oyster 
look? Gulf seafood has been the specialty since 

| 1911. Try the au gratin potatoes served in a rame- 

[ kin. Bar, Tue thru Fri 11:30-10, Sat 5-10, Sun 

11:30-9:30. Moderate to expensive. BA, AE. 
Happy Buddha, 516 Westheimer (527-8494). Relax 
at the teppan (a table-griddle combination) with 
several others while your chef prepares thick-cut 
aged beef, chicken, and shrimp and puts on a 
floor show with the cutlery and the salt and 
pepper shakers. Sauteed vegetables including 
mushrooms, zucchini, and bean sprouts accom- 
pany the entrees, and a timed rain storm inun- 
dates the back yard periodically. Bar, lunch Mon 
thru Fri 11-2. Dinner 6-11, Sat til midnight. Sun 

5- 10:30. Moderate to expensive. Gratuity added 
to bill. Cr. 

Hyatt Regency, Window Box, 1200 Louisiana 
(224-2222). Order from the a la carte, continental, 
and expensive menu. Salads of Kentucky lime- 
stone lettuce and watercress come with two 
pungent quail eggs. Steak Diane, two fillets with 
extremely rich mushroom sauce, is prepared at 
vour table. The wine list — apparently drawn up 
out of state at Hyatt headquarters — lists no vin- 
tages for many imported wines and is therefore 
useless. Small carved lard (yes!) statues on each 
table and heavenly harp music are part of the 
ambience. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Din- 
ner Mon thru Sat 6-11. Occasionally open Sun 

6- 11. Expensive. Cr. 

|oe Matranga's, 3700 Irvington (226-7568). South- 
west Houstonians have beaten a 25-mile track to 
loe's for the rich and garlicky red sauce dishes. 
A sign proclaims that anyone who can eat one 
pound of spaghetti in 45 minutes gets it free. 
Alka Seltzer costs extra. Mon thru Sat 11-10:30. 
Inexpensive to moderate. N. 

The Maharaja, 2534 Amherst (522-6559). Cowboys 
may order their curry mild or hot in Houston's 
only Indian restaurant. At lunch $1.95 pays for 
chicken, beef, or vegetable curry, a salad, and a 
drink. Tue thru Sun 11-1:30 & 5:30-9:30. Mod- 
erate. BA, MC. 

Mandarin Garden, 3130 Richmond (523-4111). 
Don't let the garish orange facade put you off, 
the interior is tidy and oleasant. Northern Chi- 
nese dishes such as crispy duck and kung pao 
chicken (with peanuts) are heavy on the meat and 
seasonings and light on the vegetables. Bar. Mon 
thru Thur 11:30-2:30 & 5-10: Fri 11:30-2:30 & 
5-11; Sat noon-11; Sun 5-10:30. Moderate. AE, 
BA, DC, MC. 

Marie's Tamale House, 7112 Chimney Rock (668- 
6282). Oaxaca-style tamales are worth a regular 
trip to Marie's. Run-of-the-mill Tex-Mex food is 
good too. Take the ninos and wear vour 
huarache s Tue thru Fri 5-10:30, Sat 11:30-10:30. 
Inexpensive to moderate. N. 

★ Maxim's, 802 Lamar (227-9595). Maximum 
quality and consistency account for the number 
of rich Houstonians who won’t eat anywhere but 
Maxim’s. Continental dishes are superb, but so 
are the fresh Gulf seafood and the beef; there 
isn’t a better prime rib in town. Bar. Lunch 
Mon thru Fri 11-2. Dinner Mon thru Fri 6-11, Sat 
til midnight. Expensive. Cr. 

Ik Neiman-Marcus, The Mariposa Room, 2600 S. 
Post Oak (621-7100). A tiny world of culinary 
delight which produces noncliched buffets and 
justly famous luncheons. The melange of vegeta- 
bles and desserts are notable, lunch Mon thru 
Sat 11-2:30. tea 3-4:30, buffet Thur & Fri 5:30- 
8. Moderate to expensive. N-M credit card. 

Pier 21. 7001 Fannin (795-5533). Tie up for Gulf 
Coast seafood prepared in dozens of ways. Try 
crab sauteed in butter, au gratin. fried, or cold 
boiled. $13.95 will get you a lobster from the 
tank to be boiled, broiled, or thermidored. Bar. 
Mon thru Sat 11:30-11, Sun til 10. Expensive. Cr. 

PTI, 621.3 Richmond (782-3400). This West Coast- 
style operation features subdued mod decor and 
an interesting menu. Try the ciappino (a hearty 
California fish stew), lamb in honey and mustard 
sauce, abalone. lobster, or steak. A heap of cold 
boiled shrimp and an excellent salad accompany 
each entree. Bar open 7 days 11:30-2 a.m. Luncn 
Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinner Sun thru Thur 6-11, 
Fri & Sat till 11:30. Moderate to expensive. AE, 
BA. DC. MC. 

The Red Lion, 7315 S. Main (666-7000). If you're 
a fan of English cuisine, you'll appreciate the 
prime rib (in various sizes), the Welsh rarebit, 
and the London grill. Avoid the fudge pie. Bar. 
Open 7 days 5-midnight. Moderate to expensive. 
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Rudi'*, 1728 S. Post Oak (622-4100). Dark walls, 
heavy drapes, classy paintings, and tuxedoed wait- 
ers create the setting for rich continental food. 
Feast upon white veal, rack of lamb, tournedos 
of beef, roast duck, and Culf fish. Accompany 
your entree with a heart of palm salad or a fresh 
vegetable. Bar. Mon thru Sat 11-12:30 a.m. 
Closed Sun. Moderate to expensive. AE, BA, MC. 
Ruggles, 903 Westheimer (S24-3839). One of the 
original old-fashioned Westheimer houses to be 
converted into a restaurant with the addition of 
stained glass, antiques, and greenery. The simple 
menu includes — besides meat, fish, and chicken 
entrees— a good burger. The star of the meal is 
ludy's Mud Pie: a graham cracker crust filled with 
coffee ice cream and topped with chocolate 
sauce. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2:30, Sun 
11-2. Dinner Mon thru Thur 6-1, Fri & Sat 6-3 
Sun 6-10. Moderate. AE, BA, DC, MC. 

San Jacinto Inn, San Jacinto Battleground (479- 
2828). Tank up on Culf seafood at this all-you- 
can-eatery. Oysters on the half shell and fried 
oysters are the winter specialty along with boiled 
shrimp, fried red fish, and fried chicken. Bar. 
Tue thru Fri 6-10, Sat 5:30-10, Sun 1-9. Expen- 
sive. AE, BA, DC, MC. 

Swiss Chalet, 511 S. Post Oak (621-3333). Sit in 
an Alpenhof setting for beef or cheese fondue and 
continental dishes. Luncheon specialties arc often 
German flavored. Bar open Mon thru Sat 11:30- 
2 a.m. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinner Mon 
thru Sat 5-11:30. Moderate to expensive. Cr. 
Tokyo Gardens, 4701 Westheimer (622-7886). For 
a crash course in lapanese cuisine, treat yourself 
to the Kaiseki Dinner. This nine-course Oriental 
extravaganza ($17.50) includes hors d'oeuvre selec- 
tion (three tidbits including a yummy pickled 
fish), abalone with cucumbers, sashimi or broiled 
fish (select the raw sliced fish and octopus with 
green hot paste for dipping), clear broth with 
scallions and mushrooms, tempura (lacy battered 
shrimp), egg custard soup, broiled lobster, sliced 
steak with sauce for dipping, and fresh fruit 
(honeydew melon, watermelon, grapefruit, and 
cherries). Lunch Tue thru Fri 11-2. Dinner Tue 
thru Fri 6-11, Sat 5:30-midnight, Sun 5:30-10:30. 
Expensive. Cr. 

4r Tony's, 1801 S. Post Oak (622-6778). Stark 
elegance, fresh flowers, contemporary paintings, 
and black tie service set the scene for haute 
cuisine at haute prices. The escargot is excellent, 
the veal marsala flawless, and the brandy freeze 
a fitting finale. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30- 
2:30. Dinner Mon thru Fri 6-11, Sat til midnight. 
Expensive. Cr. 

Trader Vic's, Shamrock Hilton Hotel, 6900 S. 
Main at Holcombe (668-9211). At the sign of the 
flaming tiki torches, enter Polynesian-Oriental 
world domed by Cirl Scout lashing project. Begin 
with spiked fruit punch combinations, and then 
wade through a staggering assemblange of tropical 
dishes. The luncheon buffet saves many Medical 
Center visitors. Bar. Buffet lunch Mon thru Fri 
11:30-2. Dinner Sun thru Fri 5:30-10:45, Sat 
5:30-11:30. Moderate to expensive. Cr. 

Vargo's, 2401 Fondren (782-3888). Favorite hangout 
for garden clubbers, birders, nature walkers, but 
not necessarily gourmets, Vargo's goes all out at 
Christmas season with twinkling white lights 
among the greenery and wildlife. Bar. Lunch Mon 
thru Fri 11-2, dinner Mon thru Sat 5-11. Closed 
Sun. Moderate to expensive. Cr. 

Steak Houses 

Every day a new steak house opens in Houston. 

In most cases, thousands are spent on wallpaper, 
stained glass, and objects of art. In some cases, 
the food is important. We can recommend the fol- 
lowing, and are still looking. 

★ Brenner's, 10911 Katy Fwy (465-2901). Bren- 
ner's is for the serious meat eater because dining 
there is not an economy measure. The best steaks 
in Houston come with Cerman fried potatoes, 
salads, and individual pitchers of roquefort dress- 
ing. Bar. Lunch Tue thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinner Tue 
thru Sat 5:30-11 & Sun 11:30-11. Closed Mon. 
Reservations. Expensive. AE, BA, DC, MC. 

Bud Bigelow's, 7939 Westheimer (782-0430). 
Unique steak house decor: no trains, water 
wheels, mines, palm trees, medieval armor, or 
ducks. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinner 
Mon thru Sat 5:30-11, Sun 4—10. Expensive. AE, 
BA, DC, MC. 

Great Mine Company, 2626 Tanglewilde (783- 
8280). Mine-boggling dining experience. Rush for 
steaks and the mother lode in peanut butter and 
jelly sandwiches (a $12.95 value at a negotiable 
price). Bar open Mon thru Sat 3:30-2 a.m.. Sun 
til midnight. Dinner Sun thru Thur 5:30-11, Fri 
&^Sat^il midnight. Moderate to expensive. AE, 

Jamil's, 9403 Buffalo Spdwy (666-0361). Jamil's is 
ensconced in what used to be Bert Wheeler's 
home, so Bert's collection of 32 varieties of palm 
trees, a gargantuan white rooster, and some 
ducks are the unlikely setting for Lebanese hors 
d'oeuvres and Texas steaks. The barbecued ribs 
and parsley-rich tabooli alone are worth the trip. 
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Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2:30. Dinner Mon 
thru Sat 5-1 a.m., Sun til midnight. Moderate to 
expensive. Cr. 

Mason Jar, 9005 Katy Fwy (461-9005). There is 
always a wait, so step up (toot) to the bar 
(tweet) for a drink served in a (toot, toot, clang) 
Mason jar. (Do not go if you have a headache 
coming on.) At lunch, get the hamburger with 
mushrooms; at dinner order one of the reason- 
ably priced steaks. A bushel basket of salad 
accompanies the meat. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 
3.1 ; 15-2:30, Sat 11:45-2:30. Dinner Mon thru 
Thur 5:30-11, Fri 5:30-midnight, Sat 5-midnight, 
Sun 5-10:30. Moderate. AE, BA, MC. 

Railhead, 6400 Richmond (784-5400). Train mem- 
orabilia raised to a new platform. Bar. Lunch 7 
days 1 1—2. Dinner Mon thru Thur 5:30-11, Fri & 
Sat til 11:30, Sun til 10:30. Moderate to expen- 
sive. BA, MC. 

Sonny Looks, several locations. Decor is Olde 
English (suburban locations) and trains (down- 
town) and sometimes Sonny in a spangled jacket. 
Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinner Mon 
thru Fri 5-11, Sat 5-midnight, Sun 5-10. Expen- 
sive. Cr. 

Steak and Ale, multitudinous locations. 'Ave an 
earty piece of beef in surroundings from the 
Dark Ages. Bar. Lunch most locations Mon thru 
Fri 11-3. Dinner Mon thru Thur 5:30-11, Fri & 
Sat til midnight, Sun 5-10. Moderate to expen- 
sive. AE, BA, DC, MC. 

Victoria Station, 3015 S. Post Oak Rd (621-7781) 
and 7807 Kirby (661-8043). Get your ticket at the 
station for steak and trimmings. Even though a 
franchise, the Post Oak location comes off better 
than the Kirby location. Bar. Mon thru Thur 5:30- 
11, Fri & Sat 5-midnight, Sun 5-10. Moderate 
to expensive. AE, BA, MC. 

Lunch, Mostly 

Andre's, 2515 River Oaks Blvd (524-3863). This 
tiny tea room never lacks luncheon patrons and 
you may have to wait a few minutes at high 
noon. Fare is delicious and simple. Cet a choice 
of entrees — quiche, sausage plate, or cheese 
crouton, for example — a small salad, and a spec- 
tacular pastry, all for only $2.89. Mon 8:30-5, 
Tue thru Fri 8:30-5:45, Sat 8-5. Inexpensive. N. 
The Brownstone, 2736 Virginia (528-2844). Where 
River Oaks ladies meet Southampton ladies to 
discuss guild work. Pass through the antique/ 
decorator shop to the dining room where artistic 
and tasty food (recent luncheon choices included 
red snapper, pineapple boats, beef bourguignon, 
and chicken salad) is the day-to-day drawing card. 
We have had little luck with the dinners. Bar. 
Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30-2:30. Dinner Tue thru 
Sat 6:30-10. Reservations. Moderate. AE, BA, MC. 
Elusive Butterfly Tea Room, Battelstein's River 
Oaks store, 2010 S. Shepherd (228-8822). A light 
luncheon of an omelet, shrimp salad, soup de 
jour, or quiche is enhanced by fresh table flow- 
ers, homemade rolls, and the presence of the 
managers. Your white gloves would not be out 
of place. Mon thru Sat 11-3. Inexpensive to mod- 
erate. Battelstein's credit card only. 

Glatzmaier's Seafood Market, 416 Travis (223- 
3331). This fishmarket with tables serves seafood 
to a steadily growing school of downtowners, who 
snap up fresh fried seafare with gusto. Mon thru 
Thur & Sat 10-4:30, Fri til 5:30. Moderate. N. 
Hobbit Hole, 1715 S. Shepherd (528-3418). Prob- 
ably still the best buy in fat natural sandwiches. 
Avocados, tomatoes, bean sprouts, nuts, and seeds 
are laced with cheeses and stacked atop home- 
made breads. The fresh fruit salads are generous 
and have not seen a can. Tacos are now on the 
menu and there's a fine natural foods store di- 
rectly upstairs. Tue thru Thur 11:30-10:45, Fri & 
Sat til^midnight. Sun 3-9. Closed Mon. Inexpen- 

Jefferson Room, 601 Jefferson (236-0363). Cater- 
ing to downtown Houston fat cats, the Jefferson 
prepares fresh and plentiful man-pleasers like 
lamb chops, shrimp with herb butter, and — 
occasionally — fried catfish. Plump compli 
cigars and yummy petit fours are offered after 



occasionally — fried catfish. Plump complimentary 
cigars and yummy petit fours are offered after 
dinner. Bar open Mon thru Fri 11-9. Lunch Mon 
thnj Fri 11-2. Moderate to expensive. AE, BA, DC, 

Museum of Fine Art*, 1001 Bissonnet (526-1461). 
One of the Museum masterpieces is the luncheon 
area, with a daily menu that includes one hot 
entree (like generous chunks of white meat of 
chicken atop "dirty rice" — a Cajun dish), salad 
with a dressing awash in sunflower seeds, and 
homemade desserts (like a scrumptious apple 
crunch). Open Tue thru Fri 11-4. Lunch noon-2. 

Old Europe, 5418 W. Bellfort (721-0345). West- 
bury Square shoppers relish the daily soup, Cer- 
man pastry of the day, open face sandwiches 
(cucumber with sour cream dressing on rye is a 
favorite), 11 varieties of tea and coffee combina- 
tions. The tiny town house cafe seats only two 
dozen, and the cook is the waitress, cashier, and 
saleslady. Mon thru Sat 11 a.m.-6 p.m. Moderate. 



“Dinnertime is the most wonderful 
period of the dap, 



And perhaps its goal- 
soming of the dap. ” 



the bios- 




The Poetry of French Food 



1801 S. Post Oak 
622-6778 

Houston 






1712-B So. Post Oak 

Post Oak & San Felipe 
Houston 

713/629-9797 



(Two blocks north of Houston Oaks Hotel) 





Largest selection of. 

• Hand-made furniture & porcelain vases from 
the People's Republic of China 

• Peking jewelry, Jade. Ivory. Agates, etc. 

• Oriental lamps and rosewood furniture. 

• Largest selection of oriental decorative 
accessories. 



Mon. — Sat. 10 to 6 
Major Credit Cards Honored 
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Ouisie's Table and the Traveling Brown Bag 
Lunch Company, 1708 Sunset (528-2264). Brown 
bag lunches for $2 are like Mama used to 
make, maybe better. If you eat in, get one of the 
sandwiches, hot or cold homemade soup, and 
salad. Ouisic now prepares four suppers: chicken 
on Wednesday, crepes on Friday. Mexican food 
on Saturday, and has a guest chef in for culi- 
nary spectaculars on Thursday. Lunch Mon thru 
Sat 10-5. Dinner Wed thru Sat 7-midnight. Mod- 
erate. N. 

YMCA Health Club, 600 Louisiana (224-9501. ext 
34). Businesspersons who tire of steak and lobster 
and Weight Watchers who dream of them applaud 
an unlikely but successful downtown luncheon 
spot, the health bar of the Y. A bowl of giant, 
ripe, perfect strawberries (SI), a homemade tuna 
sandwich ($1), and fresh fruit salad with honey 
and granola (Si) will fill you up without filling 
you out. Hard-boiled eggs, wedges of cheese, 
and a chicken sandwich round out the menu. 
Tall mixed drinks are made with fruit, not al- 
cohol. Mon thru Fri 6 a.m.-9 p.m.. Sat 9-3. Inex- 
pensive. 

This Month 

Small, new, or offbeat places to try 
The Coquery, 1310 Galleria (626-1279). The only 
place in the Galleria that offers food in a hurry, 
the Coquery is a glorified cafeteria. Features 
sandwiches, salads, barbecue, fried fish, desserts. 
Prices are reasonable, food is palatable, and you 
can eat and be done with it — a rare phenomenon 
in the mall of fame. Mon thru Fri 7 a.m.-8:30 
p.m.. Sat 7-9:45. Inexpensive. N. 

Kyri's Pastry Shop, 6415 San Felipe (783-1632). 
A pastrv shop cum lunch counter, Kyri's offers 
Greek specialties: dolmathes, mousaka. or Greek 
salad. If you are hungry or indecisive, try the 
generous combination plate for $2.25. Finish off 
with a piece of pastry and a cup of espresso. 
Avoid the cappucino. Mon thru Sat 6 a m. -8: 10 
p.m.. Sun 8 a.m.-l a.m. Inexpensive. N. 

Nikita's, 1100 Richmond (526-1176) This renovated 
old house on Yoakum specializes in Russian 
dishes ( blini — pancakes ) ana continental fare (veal 
medaillons in lemon butter) with Russian flair 
(caviar garnish). Vegetables (fried zucchini) are 
fresh and interesting, while the salad dressing is 
absolutely tasteless. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Sat 
11:30-2. Dinner Mon thru Sat 6-11. Moderate. 
AE. BA, MC. 

Udder Delight Ice Cream Factory, 1521 Westheim- 
er. Good homemade ice cream. Top off an 
evening on the town with an icecap of fresh 
mint or mysterious flavors like the Green Surprise 
or the Lotus. All ice cream made daily in the 
store. Tue thru Thur 11-11, Fri & Sat 11-midnight. 
Sun 1-9. Inexpensive. N. 
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THEATER 

Legitimate 

Celebration, Countryside Theater, 1122 N. St. 
Mary's (222-8273). Musical comedy. Dec 14 thru 
16, 21 thru 23. At 8:15. $3.50. 

A Christmas Carol, Melodrama Theater, Hemis- 
Fair Plaza (224-4464). Ghosts to scare the Dickens 
out of you in a seasonal spoof. Dec 5 thru 7, 12 
thru 14. 19 thru 21, 26 thru 28. Beer, wine, soft 
drinks available with table service. Fri & Sat at 
8:15, $3.50. Sun at 6:15, adults, $2, children 
$1.50. 

Community Theater 

The Killer, Trinity Theater One (736-8515 or 736- 
8516). Ionesco's melodrama about murder. Dec 3 
thru 6 at 8:15. $2.50-54.50. 

Little Women, Incarnate Word College Down- 
stage Theater (828-1261). Classic tale of pre-libera- 
tion women. Dec 4 thru 7. At 8:15. $1-$2. 

Mrs. Riordan Drinks a Little, Theater San Antonio 
Best Cellar. San Pedro Park (735-6922). Absurd 
comedy. Dec 5 thru 7. At 8:15 except Sun at 
2:30. $1-$2. 

The Night Thoreau Spent in |ail. Fort Sam Hous- 
ton Playhouse. Bldg 901, Worth Rd. Fort Sam 
Houston (221-2289). The art of civil disobedience. 
Dec 3 thru 6, 10 thru 13. At 8:15. $1-$2. 

Dinner Theater 

Harlequin Dinner Theater, Bldg 2652, Harney Rd. 
Fort Sam Houston (221-5953). Thurber Carnival, a 
review based on lames Thurber's humor. Dec 3 
thru 6, 10 thru 13. Opens at 6:30, buffet at 7, 
show at 8:15. Soft drinks, beer, champagne, wine; 
no mixed drinks. $5-$5.50. Reservations. 



MUSIC 

Classical 

NOV 29 & DEC 1: San Antonio Symphony (223- 

5591). Wagner, Barber, DeFalla, Brahms. Enrique 



Batiz, guest conductor. Theater for the Perform- 
ing Arts Nov 29 at 8:30. Laurie Aud Dec 1 at 
7:30. $ 3-56.50. 

DEC 6 & 8: San Antonio Symphony 1223-5591). 
Prokofiev: War and Peace. Sarah Caldwell, guest 
conductor. Theater for the Performing Arts Dec 
6 at 8:30. Laurie Aud Dec 8 at 7:30. $3-$6.50. 
DEC 10: Hillyer Trio, Incarnate Word College Aud 
(696-6271). Viola, oboe and piano trio sponsored 
by Chamber Music Society. At 8:15. $5. 

DEC 11: Trinity University Community Orchestra, 
Laurie Aud (736-8406). Martha Finto, guest pianist. 
At 8. 50C-S1. 

DEC 14: Trinity University Chamber Singers, Chap- 
man Graduate Center Great Hall (736-8406). 
Christmas program. At 8. Free. 

DEC 14: Chamber Arts Ensemble, Incarnate Word 
College Aud (828-1261). At 7. Free. 

DEC 20 & 22: San Antonio Symphony (223-5591). 
Christmas program. Henryk Szeryng guest violin- 
ist; Victor Alessandro conducting. Theater for the 
Performing Arts Dec 20 at 8:30. Laurie Aud Dec 
22 at 7:30. $3-$6.50. 

Pop, Rock, Jazz, Etc. 

DEC 6: SAC Music Department, McAllister Aud 
(734-7611). Christmas program. At 7:30. 50c-$1. 
DEC 17: San Antonio Symphony Pops Concert, 

Convention Center Banquet Hall (223-5591). Dixie- 
land Christmas music with |im Cullum's Happy 
lazz Band. At 8. $4.50-55.50. 



DANCE 

DEC 19 & 21: Festival Ballet of San Antonio, 

Festa, pas de deux from the Nutcracker, and The 
Blessed Night. Fri at 8:30, Sun at 2:30. $5. 

DEC 13 & 14: Houston Ballet, Theater for the 
Performing Arts (223-5591). The Nutcracker Suite. 
At 3. $3-56.50. 



FILM 

Main Library Film Series, 201 N. St. Mary's (223- 
6851). Dec 2: Think Like a Mountain; Carrassone; 
Discovering the Music of Africa; Olympic World 
Cup Gymnastics. Dec 9: And There Was Light; 
Circus in Europe; Africa East and West; lourney 
North. Dec 16: Beethoven; Feliz Navidad; Christ- 
mas Deer; Bavarian Village. Dec 23: The Night 
before Christmas; The Nutcracker. Dec 30: Peli- 
can Island; Natural Wonders: England of Eliza- 
beth; Toronto. At 12:15 & 7. Free. 

SAC Film Series, Loftin Student Center Fiesta 
Room. Dec 3 & 4 at 1 & 7:30 and Dec 4 at 
12:15 & 7:30: Kind Hearts and Coronets. Free. 
San Antonio Travelogues, Alamo Heights High 
School Aud (226-5010). Dec 7: Southlands U.S.A. 
At 3. $2.50. 

Trinity University Film Series, Coates Center Mul- 
tipurpose Room (736-8525). Dec 1 & 2 at 7 & 
9:30: Day for Night. Dec 4 at 3. 7, & 9:30, & 
Dec 5 at 8: That's Entertainment. Dec 11 at 1 fL 
7: Monkey Business. Dec 11 at 3:30 & 9:30: Duck 
Soup. Dec 12 at 1 & 7: A Day at the Races. Dec 
12 at 3:30 & 9:30: Animal Crackers. $1.25. 



SPORTS 

Basketball 

San Antonio Spurs, Convention Center Arena 
(224-4611). At 7:30. $2-$7. 

Dec 6 Baltimore 

Dec 13 Kentucky 

Dec 20 Denver 

Dec 23 Indiana 

St. Mary's University, Gym, 2700 Cincinnati (433- 
2311). At 7. Call for prices. 

Dec 8 Texas A&l 

Trinity University, Sams Center, 715 Stadium Dr 
(736-7221). At 7:30. Call for prices. 

Dec 6 Tarlton State 

Dec 8 Texas Lutheran 

Wrestling 

Professional Wrestling, Municipal Aud (225-6351). 
Each Wed at 8:30. $2-$3.50. 



EVENTS 

Fiesta de las Luminarias, San Antonio River Walk 
(227-4262). Lighting of candles along Paseo del 
Rio. Dec 12 thru 14 at sundown. Free. 

La Posada Pageant, San Antonio River Walk (227- 
4262). Re-enactment of Nativity procession. Dec 
14 at sundown. Free. 

Ted Mack's Original Amateur Hour, San Antonio 
Country, 1122 N. St. Mary's (222-8273). Variety 
entertainment. Dec 17 at 8:15. $2.50. 



REVELATION 

Woman Alive: Emotions and Attitudes in Film, 
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UT Health Science Center Aud, 7703 Floyd Curl 
Dr (696-6327). Films, lectures and discussions 
about women's problems. Dec 5 at 7:30 p.m. 
Dec 6 at 9 a.m. $5 for both days. 

International Relations Institute, St. Mary's Uni- 
versity, Moody Bldg 101 (433-2311). Dec 5: The 
Meaning of Economic Reforms in the Soviet 
Union, by Dr. Svetozar Pejovich. At 7. Free. 



FOR CHILDREN 

Peter Pan, Unicorn Playhouse, San Pedro Park 
(735-6922). Children's play. Dec 5 at 2:30, Dec 6 
at 10 & 2:30, Dec 12 at 10, 1 & 7;30, Dec 13 at 
7:30, Dec 14 at 2:30, Dec 18 at 4:30, Dec 19 at 
7:30, Dec 20 at 10 & 2. $1; groups of 20 or more 
children, 50c each. 

Hertzberg Circus Collection, S. Presa & Market 
(223-6851). World's largest collection of circusana, 
including a complete miniature circus and Tom 
Thumb's carriage. Mon thru Sat 9-5:30, Sun 12:30- 
5:30. Free. 

San Antonio Zoo, 3903 N. St. Mary's 734-7183). 
Close-to-nature habitats make it one of the finest. 
Open every day of the year 9:30-6. Adults $1, 
children under 17, 25<. Croup rates on request. 
Little Red Riding Hood, Little People Puppet 
Company, lewish Community Center, 10 3 W. 
Rampart (344-3453). Puppet show. Dec 14 at 2:30. 
$2.25-$3. 



MUSEUMS 

The Alamo, Alamo Plaza (222-1693 Of course it's 
the Shrine of Texas Freedom, but it's also an In- 
teresting museum with a good gift shop and fine 
grounds. Shouldn't be missed, really. Mon thru 
Sal 9-5:30, Sun 10-5:30. Free. 

Buckhorn Hall of Horns, Fins, and Feathers, 600 
Lone Star Blvd (226-8301). The historic Buckhorn 
Saloon has been re-created here with the saloon's 
famous collection of game trophies and a cottage 
where O. Henry lived. Open 7 days 
Beer and root beer bar Mon thru Fri. Closed holi- 
days. Free. 

Institute of Texan Cultures, southeast corner, 
HemisFair Plaza (226-7651). Multimedia exhi- 
bition, covering nearly 50.000 square feet. History 
of Texans of 26 nationalities, races, and cultures. 
Tue thru Fri 10-4, Sat & Sun 1-6. Free, 
lersey Lilly Hospitality Center, 312 Pearl Pkwy 
(226-0231). Exhibits of rare beer steins and arti- 
facts from Texas history. Free beer. Mon thru Fri 
10-5. Free. 

la Villita, S. Presa & Villita. Completely restored 
early San Antonio settlement now outfitted with 
many fine arts and crafts shops. Fascinating, beau- 
tiful spot in the middle of the city. Open 7 days 
8-6. Free. 

lone Star Hall of Texas History, HemisFair Plaza 
(225-2266). Wax museum. Mon thru Thur 10-7, 
Fri thru Sun 10-10. Gen adm 75c, children & 
military 35c. 

San Antonio Missions. Miese Itth-OntUI 
ciscan structures were churches, fortifications, 
schools, granaries, military barracks, and Indian 
living quarters during the Spanish colonial peri- 
od. They have now been partially or fully restored 
to their original state. Adm to one mission: 
adults 50c, children 25c. Ticket for all four mis- 
sions $1, available at any of the missions. 
Mission Concepcion, 807 Mission Rd (532- 
3158), Containing rare frescoes, this is the 
best preserved of the missions. Open 7 days 
10 - 6 . 

Mission San lose, 6539 San lose 
The famous Rose Window is just one of many 
fine stone carvings. Large grounds well re- 
stored. Open 7 days 9-6. 

Mission San Francisco de la Espada, Espada Rd 
(627-2064). This mission, built in 1720, is still 
used as a church. It has a mile-long aqueduct 
nearby that still carries water. Open 7 days 
10 - 6 . 

Mission San |uan Capistrano, Graf Rd (532- 
3154). Indian-made figures of Christ and the 
Virgin, of cornstalk pith, are on display. Open 
7 days 10-6. 

Spanish Governor's Palace, 105 Military Plaza 
(224-0601). Spanish Colonial home with period 
furnishings and paintings. Mon thru Sat 9-5, Sun 
10-5. Adults 25c, children 10C. 

Steves Homestead, 509 King William (225-5920). 
One of the city's best-restored Victorian mansions, 
with period furnishings. Open 7 days 1-5. Adults 
75C, children 25c. 

Texas Ranger Museum, Brackenridge Park (822- 
9011). Many rangers, one museum. Tue thru Fri 
noon-4, Sat & Sun 11-6. Gen adm 25c. 

Witte Memorial Museum, 3801 Broadway (826- 

76 

presentation of slides, music, folk art, and pho- 
tography. Thru Dec 14: Folk Baroque Art in Mex- 
ico. photographic exihibit. Continuing exhibit: 
Tishlermaester Jahn, a Texas Cabinet Maker. Also 
Texas arlifacts, and wildlife and natural history 
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exhibits. Mon thru Fri 9-5, Sun & holidays 10-6. 
Suggested voluntary contribution, adults 50(, 
children 25<. 



ART 

Institutions 

McNay Art Institute, 6000 N. New Braunfels 
(824-5368). Thru Dec 25: Collectors Gallery IX, 
300 works from New York galleries. Permanent 
collection of Medieval and post-impressionist 
works, and late 19th- and early 20th-century 
American and French art. Tue thru Sat 9-5, Sun 
2-5. Closed Mon. Free. 

Main Library, 203 S. St. Mary's (223-6851). Im- 
pressionistic. abstract and nonobjective works by 
Norma Miller. Mon thru Fri 9-9, Sat til 6. Free. 
ITT Health Science Center, Aud Foyer, 7703 Floyd 
Curl Dr (696-6327). Thru jan 3: sculpture by Luis 
Guzman, weavings by jean Laman, tie-dye hang- 
ings by May Dyer. Mon thru Fri 8-5, Sat & Sun 
noon-5. Free. 

Galleries 

Evett Studio Gallery, 407 Eighth St (226-6018 or 
736-7217). Sculpture and drawings by Philip John 
Evett. Paintings by Cecil Lang Casebier. By ap- 
pointment. 

Odyssey Gallery, 2222 Breezewood (828-0167). 
Paintings by Drusilla Pfannstiel, watercolors by 
O. George Pinca, batik paintings by Kent Bow- 
man, sculpture by Lonnie Edwards and David 
Sacks. Mon thru Sat 11-5. 

Robert's Art Gallery, 2520 N. Main (736-2851). 
Permanent home of the San Antonio Contem- 
porary Artist Group, 35 excellent artists who prove 
South Texas artists can paint something besides 
yucca plants. Tue thru Sat 11-5. 

Sol del Rio Gallery, 1020 Townsend (828-4856). 
Watercolors by Caroline Shelton and a Christmas 
exhibit of ceramics, weavings, sculpture, and art 
from the gallery collection. Mon thru Sat 10- 
5:30. 

The Village Bookstore, 5942 Broadway (826-0647). 
Broadway show, concert, and dance posters. Wed 
thru Sat and Dec 29 & 30 noon-5:30. Thur til 
7:30. Closed first week in January. 

Fine Crafts 

Southwest Craft Center Gallery, 420 Paseo del Rio 
(222-0926). Annual invitational toy show. Toy 
carvings by Jamie Maverick and soft-stuffed sculp- 
ture toys by Jeannie Detlor. Mon thru Sat 10:30- 
5, Sun 1-6. 

Witte Memorial Museum Shop, 3801 Broadway 
(826-0647). A great place for Christmas gifts for 
people who have everything — except a shell from 
Africa, a hand-carved duck decoy, or baskets from 
China. Mon thru Fri 9-5, Sun & holidays 10-6. 



ON THE TOWN 

Bombay Bicycle Club, 3506 N. St. Mary's (732- 
0601). A good place for quiet conversations. A lot 
of plants and low music. Youth and college 
crowd. Open 7 days 11:30-2 a.m. 

B'wana Dik, 431 E. Commerce on the River 
Walk (223-7276). An Afro-Caribbean floor show 
livens up the two elevated dance stages. Wild and 
loud. Open 7 days noon-2 a.m. 

Durty Nellie's, Palacio del Rio Hotel, 200 S. 
Alamo (222-2481). A completely authentic English 
pub from the dark ale to the constant dart 
games. Open 7 days 11:30-12:30 a.m. 

The Grand Hotel, 8786 Wurzbach (696-1030). A 
really classy singles restaurant and bar. Getting 
fast reputation as a place for pick-ups. Open 7 
days for lunch 11:30-1:30, for dinner 6-10, for 
discotheque 8-2. Cover Wed thru Sat, when 
there's a floor show. 

Hipp's Bubble Room, 1411 McCullough (223- 
0416). A San Antonio institution (more interesting 
than the Alamo). Those Christmas tree lights 
aren't just there in December; they're perma- 
nent. Along with electric trains, frequent barber- 
shop harmony, and some of the best unfancy 
hamburgers in town. Mon thru Sat 11-midnight. 
Kitchen closes at 11:30 p.m. Closed Sun. 

J. Alfred Prufrock, 758 E. Mulberry (732-0032). 
Quiet, relaxed atmosphere for younger set. Cus- 
tomers choose tapes or records, with occasional 
live music or a sock hop. Friendly. Open 7 days 
noon-2 a.m. 

The Landing, River Walk Square (223-7266). Known 
across the nation for Dixieland iazz by the Happv 
Jazz Band, which matches anything New Orleans 
has to offer. Music begins at 9 Tue thru Sat. Clos- 
ing varies, but usually open til 2 a.m. weekends. 
Last National Bank, 2482 NW Loop 410 (653- 
1531). Old furnishings and artifacts make nostal- 
gic surroundings for modern rock discotheque. 
Open 7 days noon-2 a.m., except opens at 7 on 
Sun. 

Magic Time Machine, 902 NW Loop 410 (828- 
1478). Eclectic night spot sets you down in the 
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era of your choice. Spend the evening in a jail 
cell, mine shaft. Thirties bordello, or just about 
any place else imaginable. Discotheque with ex- 
cellent sound system. Good liquor selection. No 
jeans or T-shirts. Open 7 days 5:30-2. 

Mai Tai, 532 River Walk (223-0107). Quiet and 
dark with some cool jazz in the background. 
Special Polynesian fruit drinks served on a 
balcony overlooking the river. Mon thru Sat 
noon-2 a.m.. Sun 1-2. 

Me Tarzan, 425 E. Commerce (223-0411 or 225- 
1741). A jungle decor with animal skins and a 
rain-forest of plants contrasts with the quiet piano 
music you hear when the natives aren't restless. 
Open 7 days noon-2 a.m. 

Paseo del Rio, downtown. Not only for the tourist 
traffic, the downtown river is an attractive setting 
for restaurants, night spots, and shops. With its 
jungle of tropical plants and beautifully restored 
old buildings, it's a great place just for a walk. 
Royal Street Crossing, 512 River Walk (226-6256). 
Discotheque with delightful decor — hanging 

plants, stained glass and polished brass. Good 
DJs and sound system. Dessert crepes are OK. 
Open 7 days 11-2 a.m. 

Union Jack Ale and Spirits, 2022 McCullough 
(732-0336). Good place to meet friends and talk 
in a ski-resort atmosphere. Quiet folk music on 
weekends. Mon thru Sat 11-2 a.m.. Sun noon-1 
a.m. 



RESTAURANTS 

Restaurants are classified according to the follow- 
ing price scale, which represents the cost of a 
typical meal for one person exclusive of drinks, 
tax, and tip: 

Inexpensive under $3 

Moderate $3 to $7 

Expensive over S7 

Establishments which serve mixed drinks are in- 
dicated by the word "Bar." Under Texas law a 
customer is not permitted to bring his own wine 
onto the premises of a restaurant which serves 
mixed drinks. 

★ A star designates Texas Monthly’s "Best-in-the- 
City” recommendations. 

Angelo's, 3525 Broadway (826-1301). This campy 
little villa has blossomed near the Witte Museum, 
offering some very nice dishes: Sicilian-style spa- 

E hetti with anise-flavored sausage, a whitefish 
aked in cheese, egg plant parmigiane. Veal 
dishes are not a success, even allowing for the 
management's honest admission that the meat is 
baby beef. Beer and wine. Sun thru Thur 11:30- 
10:30, Fri & Sat til 11:30. lower moderate. BA, 
MC. 

The Barn Door, 8400 N. New Braunfels (824-0116). 
Abundance is the keynote here: tables heaped 
with fixings, hearty steaks, cheerful and efficient 
service, country-cluttered decor. A big place, 
popular with families and groups. Bar. Mon thru 
Sat 5-10:30. Upper moderate. AE, BA, MC. 

The Bayous, 2617 Wagonwheel, off Nacogdoches 
just north of Loop 410 (828-5726). At last there 
seems to be a worthy seafood emporium in San 
Antonio. The basics are fine: fried fish, fresh 
Gulf oysters opened at the bar, fried Shrimp in 
Shorts with a mustardy remoulade, and a hearty 
gumbo tile. The Swamp Chicken (frog legs) is 
terrific, and there are some little surprises, like 
crisp garlic toast and New Orleans "dirty rice." 
Decor is simple and appropriate (with a touch of 
humor on the walls) and the young people serv- 
ing are on their toes. Bar. Mon thru Sat 11-11. 
Upper moderate. AE, BA, MC. 

Budapest, 514 La Villita (223-2768). A cheerful 
shoestring operation serving tasty goulash and 
palacsintas (crepes) both savory and sweet, to the 
accompaniment of some really nostalgic Hungarian 
music. Beer and wine. Tue thru Sun 11-11. Inex- 
pensive to moderate. BA, MC. 

Casey's John Charles, 16900 San Pedro (494-2051). 
This superb steakhouse has broadened its menu to 
include flambe dishes cooked at tableside, notably 
a king crab sauteed in herb butter. As always, no 
corners are cut here: prime KC steaks, fresh 
vegetables, real sour cream, and no plastic con- 
tainers of anything. The 26,000-bottle wine cellar 
is renowned in these parts. Bar. Mon thru Sal 
6-10:30. (Dancing in the Rill Room til midnight.) 
Weekend reservations advised. Expensive. AE, BA, 
MC. 

Don Alberto, 1808 Fredericksburg, at Zarzamora 
(732-9888). A plain, family-type Mexican restaurant 
where the food is more Mexican (as opposed to 
Texican) than anywhere we've tried. Generous and 
tasty caldo. good mole, and an unusually wide 
selection of Mexican beers. Mon thru Thur 11-8, 
Fri til 1 a.m., Sat til 3 a.m. Inexpensive. N. 

Earl Abel's, 4200 Broadway (822-3358). A touch of 
middle class for late nighters and people watch- 
ers (and a very sensible senior citizens menu, 
with smaller portions and prices, until 6 week- 
days). Best for homey favorites like chicken livers, 
chicken-fried steak, and especially the homemade 
pies. Bar. Open 7 days 24 hours. Inexpensive to 
moderate. N. 




Enjoy the elegant and 
charming atmosphere . . . 
the courteous personal 
service . . . the superb 
selections of gourmet 
cuisine ... the finest 
wines and cocktails . . . 
at La Louisiane . . . one of 
the world's finest 
restaurants. 

Luncheon 
12 Noon to 2:00 p.m. 

Dinner 

6:00 p.m. to 10:30 p.m. 
Dance Until Midnight 
Closed Sundays and Mondays 

a American Express And 

All Major Credit Cards 
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Broadway . (512) 225-7984 
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| Railroad in the Sky ; 

J See Pancho Villa’s Home | 

i Stay at Canyon Larger than Grand ' 
j Departs from El Paso or Presidio weekly 2 
i Goes to Pacific Coast « 

1 Cosmos Tours. Inc. 1 

J 215 Travis Bldg. [ 

i San Antonio. Tex. 78205 i 

J 224-1804 | 
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Remembrance of 
Things Past 

Texas Monthly captures 
those events of the past 
that everyone else would 
rather forget: Historical 
Markers You’ll Never See 
Coming in Texas Monthly. 

TexasMontlily 
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Eddie Chan's Ho-Tai, 7241 -A Blanco, in Castle 
Hills (342-9651). A full range of Cantonese dishes 
are attractively served and always Rood and hot. 
Try wo-bur sizzling seafood platter on fried-rice 
cakes; sub-gum won ton is a tasty sampler of 
many meats and vegetables. Small and tastefully 
decorated. BYOB. Tue thru Thur 5-10, Fri & Sat 
5—11, Sun noon-10. Moderate. N. 

El Rancho, 7063 San Pedro (341-9901). A quiet 
late-night spot for good (not great) Mexican food, 
especially the puffed tacos. Instead of mariachis, 
a single guitar-playing vocalist. Bar. Sun thru 
Thur 11-3 a.m. Fri & Sat til 4. Inexpensive to 
moderate. Cr. 

Fourth St. Inn, 207 4th St. (near Municipal Aud) 
(227-6208). Spaghetti is the specialty at this re- 
laxed and unpretentious place. Or you might try 
a bowl of pasta fazool and one of the tasty mini- 
sub sandwiches. A church-sponsored enterprise, 
but the cheerful volunteer staff doesn't prosely- 
tize. Mon thru Fri 11-2, Fri & Sat 6:30-11 p.m. 
Inexpensive. N. 

Fujiya Japanese Carden, 3121 N. Zarzamora at 
Fredericksburg Rd (734-3551); Fujiya Imperial Gar- 
den, 431 E. North Loop Rd. 2 mi north of Loop 
410 (494-3551). The northside establishment, sur- 
rounded by trees, far outshines the original in 
beauty of setting and elegance of decor. Steak 
and shrimp are ceremoniously cooked teppan- 
style. There is also poolside dancing Thur thru 
Sat. However, Zarzamora has a fuller menu. Bar. 
Zarzamora; Mon thru Fri 11-2 & 5-10, Sat & Sun 
noon-10. Northside; Mon thru Fri noon-2:30. Sat 
5:30-11, Sun 11:30-10. Moderate to expensive. 
Cr. 

★The Gazebo at Los Patios, 2015 NE Loop 410. 
(655-6190). Not many restaurants satisfy both eve 
and palate as richly as this one. After lunch 
(for example: shrimp curry or crepes St. Jacques, 
a goblet of wine, and a brandied fruit torte), 
stroll amonR the lovely shops and nursery gar- 
dens. Bar open til 6. Mon thru Sat 11:30-2:30, 
Sun noon-2:30. Reservations for parties over five. 
Lower moderate. BA, MC. 

Greenwood Natural Grocery and Restaurant, 1708 
N. Main (223-6937). The best vegetable crepes in 
town (a half-order is plenty); a generous platter 
of sauteed vegetables under melted white cheese 
and a garnish of nuts and seeds; and of course 
sandwiches on whole-grain bread, homemade 
soups, and a wide selection of teas and smoothies. 
Service is catch-as-catch-can, but the food's worth 
it. No meat. Mon thru Fri 11-3 & 5-9, Sat noon- 
9. Inexpensive. N. 

Grey Moss Inn, Scenic Loop Rd in Grey Forest, 
north of Hwy 16 (695-8301). Rather like dininR at 
a friend’s country home: steaks are swabbed 
with Mary Howell’s magic sauce and cooked 
(tending to the rare) on an old stone grill on the 
patio. Dine outside beneath live oaks or inside 
the old stone house. A longish but pleasant 
drive. Bar. Tue thru Sat 5-10, Sun noon-10. 
Upper moderate. Cr. 

Karam's, 121 N. Zarzamora (433-0111); 8023 Van- 
tage, loop 410 & Callaghan Rd (349-2571). The 
simpalico westside establishment has been in busi- 
ness since 1946. The newer and more elegant 
northside place has the same fine foods plus 
mariachis from about 7 and live entertainment 
on Fri and Sat. A late-night specialty on week- 
ends is tacos al pastor from the rotisserie, the 
way it's done in Mexico City. Bar. Open 6 days 
11-10:30, Northside til 2 Fri & Sat. Westside 
closed Tue, Northside Mon. Moderate. N. 

★ King Wah, 1512 Bandera (432-3751); 1800 NE 
Loop 410 & H. Wurzbach (828-1485). Large selec- 
tion of handsomely prepared dishes that hold 
their own with San Francisco's Chinatown. Lemon 
chicken is served in a delicate sauce; almond duck 
is crisp; shrimps decorated are craftilv skewered 
with chicken and broccoli slivers. The original 
place on Bandera is plainer than its sister, but 
some purists prefer it. Beer and wine. Bar at NE 
location only. Open 7 days 11-2:30, 5-10:30, Fri 
& Sat til 11. Moderate to expensive. BA, MC. 

la Fonda. 2415 N. Main (733-0621). Immaculate 
and pretty, popular with those who do not nor- 
mally fremient Mexican restaurants. The food is 
well prepared, if sometimes a bit bland. Bar. 
Mon thru Sat 11-2, 5-8. Evening reservations rec- 
ommended. Moderate. N. 

★ La Louisiane, 2632 Broadway (225-7984). Only 
place in town with the eclat of a fine Euro- 
pean restaurant. Two offbeat dishes we've en- 
joved recently: sweetbreads in a Madeira sauce, 
and the soft-shell crabs. But the shrimp thermidor 
was not as delicious as that dish can be. Many 
fine entrees on the luncheon menu at roughly 
half the evening prices. Elegant, attentive service. 
Substantial wine cellar. Bar. Tue thru Sat 11:45- 
2, 6-10:30. Dancing til midnight. Reservations 
suggested. Lunch moderate, dinner expensive. Cr. 

La Paloma, 3434 Fredericksburg Rd (735-9821). The 
warehouselike exterior hides a Mexican restaurant 
so popular that some of the lunch clientele are 
virtually boarders. Sauces are rich and tasty, tor- 
tillas piping hot, and tamales in corn wrappers. 
Take-out orders a specialty. Beer. Tue thru Sat 



11:30-2, 4:30-8:30. Inexpensive. N. 

La Posada del Rey, 1907 Nacogdoches at N. 

New Braunfels (828-5666). An attractive spot for 
Mexican food and a cooling pitcher of sangria. 
High-ceilinged and tile-floored. Especially good 
steak Tampiqueno. Crowded at lunch but no res- 
ervations taken. Beer and wine. Mon thru Thur 
11:30-2 & 5:30-9, Fri & Sat til 9:30. Moderate. 

BA, MC. 

Little Bavarian, 2102-B S. Presa, near Lone Star 
Brewery (532-0522). Homey and family-run, San 
Antonio's best German restaurant is turning out 
better food than ever: sauerbraten and dumplings; 
veal schnitzels; fresh, homemade red cabbage 
and cucumber. Beer, of course. Tue thru Fri 11-3, 

5—9, Sat 5-midnight, Sun 1-7. Inexpensive. N. 

The Loft, IH 10 & Cascade Cavern Rd (698-2616). 

A comfortable country dining room featuring del- 
icate gourmet dishes like scampi provencale, 
Pharoan quail (in a celery sauce), in smallish por- 
tions, handsomely served. Twenty miles north of 
Loop 410. Bar. Wed thru Sun 6-10:30. (Dancing 
in the Gold Room from 8 p.m.) Moderate to ex- 
pensive. BA, MC. 

Los Pastores, 119 Camaron (225-9422). Don’t be 
put off by the fake adobe-and-glass structure half 
a block from City Hall. It is a neat, well-run place 
specializing in cabrito. rabbit, and other Mexican 
dishes. Wed thru Mon 11-8. Closed Tue. Inexpen- 
sive. N. 

Mario's, 325 S. Pecos (223-9602). A recent change 
in menu, and apparently a revolution in the kitch- 
en. have put this place wav in front of downtown 
Mexican restaurants. We especially liked chile 
relleno (stuffed green pepper) and — what may 
not appeal to all tastes — tripitas (calf tripe 
stuffed and deep fried). Menudo is still the best 
in town. So are the mariachis, but be warned: 
they include trumpets. Beer. Open 7 days 24 
hours. Inexpensive to moderate. BA. 

Mi Tierra Cafe and Bakery, 218 Produce Row 
(225-1262). Busy and loudish; still preserves its 
unbeatable south-of-the-border atmosphere de- i 
spite the current remodeling of the Market area. 

The fresh-baked pan dul ce outshines almost 
everything on the menu; it can be carried out or I 
eaten, with a cup of holiday chocolate, to ma- 
riachi accompaniment after about 10 p.m. Beer 
with meals. Open 7 days 24 hours. Inexpensive to 
moderate. N. 

The Mushroom, 3600 lones-Maltberger (342-3772). 
Everything very attractively served, usually on a 
lush bed of lettuce with myriad tiny side dishes. 

The praline cheesecake is worth dieting a couple 
of days to sample. Bar. Mon thru Sat 11-2 & 6-9, 

Sun 11:30-3. Moderate. Cr. 

My Place, 7114 Blanco (344-6214). Owner Bill , 
Stephens creates a really comfortable atmosphere, 
especially on Sunday, with a brunch from 11—3 1 

and an evening spaghetti social, featuring half a 
dozen sauces and usually one or two other dishes 
as well. The sensibly short weekday menu in- 
cludes My Kind or Steak, sliced, splendidly | 
sauced, and flamed in brandy. Bar. Lunch Mon 
thru Fri 11:30-2. Dinner Mon thru Thur 6-10, Fri 
& Sat til 11, Sun 4-9:30. Sun brunch 11-3. Mod- 
erate to expensive. Cr. 

★ Naples, 3210 Broadway (826-9554). Visitors are 
always as impressed as we are with this biR, busy, 
and efficient New York-style Italian place. Lin- 
guine in squid sauce was the star of the last 
occasion. Befores and afters were applauded | 

too: a marinated eggplant appetizer and the 1 

famous rum cake. You can ask for and Ret your 
pasta al dente. Bar. Tue thru Sat 5-10, Sun 
noon-9:45. Reservations recommended. Moder- 
ate. AE, BA, MC. 

Old San Francisco Steak House, 10223 Sahara, near 
Loop 410 and San Pedro (342-2321). Warm and 
glowing Gay Nineties atmosphere and excellent 
service. Most reliable cut is the gourmet fillet. 

Bar. Mon thru Sat 5:30-11. Sun 5-10. Moderate to 
expensive. Cr. 

Paesano's, 1715 McCullough (226-9541). This cozy 
Italian place has become a cult favorite and vou 
may have to wait an hour for a table on week- 
ends. (No reservations are taken.) Drink enough 
wine while you wait and you won’t notice that 
that the veal Picatta sauce is a bit heavy on the 
lemon and that other entrees all seem to have 
the same red sauce. Despite this, it's cheery and 
everybody has a good time. Beer and wine. Tue 
thru Fri 11:30-2, 5:30-11, Sat 5:30-11:30, Sun til 
10:30. Moderate to expensive. BA, MC. 

Pan American, 720 Pleasanton Rd (924-5691). This 
Southside Mexican place has a spacious patio 
atmosphere, good chicken mole, and an unusually 
full seafood menu. Music and dancing in the 
cocktail bar. Tue, Wed, Thur & Sun 11-2 a.m., Fri 
til 3, Sat til 4. Reservations on weekends. Moder- 
ate. BA. 

Quarterdeck, 8606 Tesoro, off Nacogdoches at 
Loop 410 (824-7364). The Alaskan king crab is 
spectacular, there's a fine frosty salad bar. sur- 
roundings are cozily nautical, and service is good. 
Generally crowded after 7 but no reservations 
taken. Bar open 4 til 1 or 2. Lunch Mon thru Fri 
11:30-2. Dinner Sun thru Thur 5-11, Fri & Sat til 
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midnight. Moderate. AE, BA. MC. 

Red Carpet, 107 E. Martin (222-8581). An un- 
pretentious gourmet restaurant in a slightly off- 
center location. Trout Murat, with artichoke, baked 
in cheese and tomato sauce is an unqualified suc- 
cess. "Production numbers" — Caesar salad and 
flaming desserts — come off well. Everyone seems 
anxious to please. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 11:30- 
2. Dinner Mon thru Sat 6:30-10:30. Moderate. Cr. 
St. Anthony Hotel, Madrid Room, 300 E. Travis 
(227-4392). Even though none of the entrees is 
particularly distinguished, this is the most sensible 
of San Antonio's hotel eating places. A pleasant 
and comfortable room; fresh salads; all breads, 
cakes, and pies homemade. Grand for early break- 
fast. Bar. Open 7 days 6:30-11:30. Moderate. Cr. 
Schilo's Delicatessen, 424 E. Commerce (223- 
6692). It's been here a long time, substantial and 
unfancy, dispensing pea soup, knockwurst, and 
well-stuffed sandwiches, plus other German and 
kosher-style specialties. Crowded at noon. Beer 
Mon thru Sat 9-6. Inexpensive to moderate. N. 
Tokyo Inn (Niki's), 819 W. Hildebrand (736-5471). 
This is our favorite Japanese place for traditional 
service in an intimate setting. The sukiyaki, prop- 
erly prepared at the table, is excellent, as is 
the sunomono (marinated cucumber salad) and 
the succulent yokitori (Japanese shish kebab). 
Wine and beer. Tue thru Sat 6—11, Sun 5-10. 
Moderate. BA, MC. 

Villa Italia, 12227 San Pedro, north of Loop 410 
(494-8951). Rich, spicy sauces and Renerous serv- 
ings in an informal, cozily cluttered atmosphere. 
The saltimbocca triumphs over indifferent veal; 
manicotti filled with chicken, spinach, and sour 
cream is delicious. Beer and wine. Tue thru Sun 
6-10. Moderate. BA, MC. 

Yesterday's, 1011 NE. Loop 410, near Broadway 
(824-9639). Instant Antique architecture, but done 
with style and sense, as is the menu and wine 
list. We especially recommend the abalone sau- 
teed in a light eRR batter (almost like veal scallo- 
pine used to be in the dear, dead days), prime 
rib, and rack of lamb. Bar. Lunch Mon thru Fri 
11:15-2:30. Dinner Mon thru Thur 5:30-11, Fri & 
Sat til 1 a.m. Sun 11-2 & 5:30-10:30. Moderate 
to expensive. Cr. 

Along the River 

Dining on the lovely San Antonio River is usually 
a far more rewarding experience for the eyes 
than the palate, for too many restaurants de- 
pend entirely upon the charm of the Paseo to 
bring their clientele back for more. Here are our 
recommendations of those river restaurants that 
are usually well above average. 

The Fig Tree, 515 Paseo de la Villita (224-1976). 
Go with congenial company and plenty of time, 
skip the appetizers and concentrate on a good 
wine and a solid entree like duck a I'orange (for 
two) or beef Wellington. This charming century- 
old house was not designed to house a restaurant 
and the service can be erratic. Bar. Open 7 days 
6-10:30. Reservations required. Expensive. Cr. 

The Greenhouse, 516 River Walk (224*4515). 
Healthy food in an environment of antiques and 
hanging plants (all for sale). Delicious homehade 
soups, spinach salad, sandwiches of avocado, 
fresn mushrooms, alfalfa sprouts, and the like. 
On balcony level. Wine and beer. Mon thru Fri 
11:30-3, Sat til 5. Moderate. AE, BA, MC. 

Hilton Hotel, El Comedor, 200 S. Alamo (222- 
2481). Stylish and well run, the Hilton's "all day 
every dav” restaurant takes advantage of its river- 
side location and offers surprisingly good (and 
spicy) Mexican food, as well as a variety of hearty 
hamburger plates and a tasty gazpacho. The san- 
gria, however, will satisfy only your six-year-old. 
Bar. Open 7 days 6 a.m.-10:30. Moderate. Cr. 
Kangaroo Court, 512 River Walk (224-6821). Good 
fresh shrimps and oysters in a "cute" pub atmo- 
sphere, with a wide selection of imported beers. 
Bar. Sun thru Thur 11:30-11, Fri & Sat til mid- 
night. Moderate. Cr. 

Little Rhein, 231 S. Alamo (225-2111). It's Just as 
lovely inside this restored 19th-century home as 
it is on the riverside terrace. Emphasis is on 
steaks, generally well-cut and excellently pre- 
pared. Reservations wise on weekends. Bar. Open 
7 days 5-10:30. Moderately expensive. Cr. 

The Stockman, 429 E. Commerce (224-4479). Gen- 
uine Texas-without-guns decor in the restored 
Stockman's Association building, splendid marga- 
ritas from the handsome bar, and generally good 
Texas-grown beef. Full bar. Open 7 days 5:30-11. 
Reservations recommended, especially for river- 
view tables. Upper moderate to expensive. Ct. 

This Month 

Small, new, or offbeat places to try 
The Blue Parrot, 801 N. Main (225-4531). A new 
and pleasant downtown lunch spot offering good 
soups, sandwich and salad plates, one hot special 
daily, and a few bright desserts. The place is big 
and well-lighted, with a dab of Art Nouveau in 
the decor. Service very prompt and cheerful. Bar. 
Mon thru Fri 11-2. Evening hours to be an- 
nounced. Inexpensive. BA, MC. 
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Texas Monthly Classified is a monthly feature All classified advertisements are accepted at the 
discretion of the publisher Rates are $1 50 per word with a 15 word minimum. Post office box numbers 
and telephone numbers count as two words. Abbreviations and zip codes count as one word There is a 
5 per cent discount on three-time repetitions. There is a $5 00 additional charge for using a Texas Monthly 
post office box number Check or money order must accompany copy and be received by the twentieth 
of the second month preceding issue (July 20 for September issue) 

Classified display advertisements, with special logo, art, etc , must be ordered by the inch and are avail- 
able at $95 per inch, one inch minimum Send copy or call for information Classified Manager, Texas 
Monthly, P O Box 1569, Austin, Texas 78767, (512)476-7085 Reply to Texas Monthly (TM)Box Numbers 
at the above address 
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Art 
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COLLECTORS SERIES ™ UTHOGRAPHS wildlife, 

automobile, airplane, railroad, prints ready to frame 
Send $1 00 for catalog. Collectors Series™. Box 
7919, Chicago, Illinois 60680 



AUTHENTIC ENGLISH BRASS RUBBINGS. Lim- 
ited editions. Various sizes from Westminster 
Abbey and other historic churches. Historic infor- 
mation concerning over four dozen brasses avail- 
able. Available for programs and showings. Mrs 
Chuck Comfort. 7805 Walnut Hill Lane, Dallas 
75230 (214) 369-4584 



RARE PRINTS. Illuminated manuscript facsimiles 
executed in 1850. Lithographs, in color, gilt is hand- 
applied. Excellent condition. $35 to $60 Unicorn 
Gallery, Dobie Mall. Austin 78705 (512) 

477-0343 
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ENJOY READING AGAIN. Texas Center for Writers 
Press announces: FICTION AND POETRY BY 
TEXAS WOMEN and NEW AND EXPERIMENTAL 
LITERATURE Plus the best-selling BICENTENNIAL 
COLLECTION OF TEXAS SHORT STORIES Each 
$5 95 Order from: Air Terminal Station. Box 6281, 
Midland, Texas 79701 



TEXANA COLLECTORS: ‘Leaves from Family 
Album" (Jack T Greer. Texian Press). Holcombe 
family of Marshall. Texas; Confederate General 
Elkanah Greer. Letters of Lucy Holcombe Pickens. 
Illustrated. $7.35 postpaid J J Greer, Box 3008, 
Tyler, Texas 75701 . 



SUPERB BIOGRAPHY. CORTES by William Weber 
Johnson Soldier-hero, beautiful native mistress; 
powerful rivals; brooding emperor; exotic setting: 
epic battles. Send $8 95 (Texans add 5%) Book Stall 
111 N. Colorado. Midland. Texas 79701 
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Antiques 
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UNIQUE MUSEUM PIECE. Walnut roulette wheel 
table, and chips (circa 1 870). Once owned by noted 
Texas gambler and gunfighter Ben Thompson. Con- 
tact Philip Swenson, Box 1 4028. Austin 78761 . (512), 
454-7931 



Personal 
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CONGRATULATIONS Mollie and Ed Look 
Sharpe. Feel Sharpe. Be Sharpe ." Love from your 
friends at TM. 



SINGLE BOOKLOVERS, with members in 48 states 
gets cultured marriage-oriented persons ac- 
quainted. SBL Box AE. Swarthmore, PA. 19081 
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Bicentennial 



BICENTENNIAL T-SHIRTS. Exclusive historic de- 
signs. $3.50 each; set of 4-$12.00. State sizes. 
P. O. Box 25333. Houston. Texas 77005 



Gift Ideas 



1976 BICENTENNIAL Women In Texas History Cal- 
endar 200 lost years recovered Great for class- 
rooms, office, parlour An original collection of little- 
known Texas facts and graphics, old and new Send 
$2 10 to Vicky Reed, People s History In Texas, 4708 
Evans. Austin. Texas 78751 Reduced rates for large 
orders. 



SPORTSMEN’S GIFT. Note cards with beautiful 
fishing scenes by artist Bill Rider $2 50 per box plus 
75C handling. P O Box 1485. Austin 78767 



HUMMEL FIGURINES, unusual gifts, gourmet items 
Christmas ornaments. Vordenbaum's Hallmark 
Shop, Plaza del Rey Center, US 90-A at 123 By- 
Pass. Seguin 



AT LAST! A welcome gift for everyone on their own 
and a great holiday gift "You Don’t Have to Take It 
Lying Down" is a simple handbook for stretching 
your dollar in day-to-day spending directed at 
graduates, singles, young marrieds. divorcees and 
those who simply want to get the most for their 
money. Visit your bookstore, or send $2.50 plus 
35C for postage and handling to DAVALL ENTER- 
PRISES. Box 35323. Dallas, Texas 75235. 



INVISIBLY SUSPEND any size potted plant up to 
35 pounds indoors or outdoors Send $3 00 for one 
or $8.00 for three to. Invisible Hangers, P O Box 
1569, Dept P. Austin. Texas 78767 



1976 CONFEDERATE CALENDAR, twelve by nine- 
teen inch calendar, listing military events, birthdays, 
etc. Top half of calendar has different illustration 
each month. This is a quality calendar printed on 
heavy woven stock in earth tone colors. $3.50 
Confederate Calendar Works. Box 1513, Greenville. 
Texas 75401 



“GREAT TEXANS IN SPORTS” by Thomas Milton 
Hopwood Ideal Christmas gift ! Over 400 pages pic- 
tures-text Send $9 95. plus 80c tax-postage to 
Hopwood Productions. Box 11142, Fort Worth. 
Texas 76109 



Travels & Tours 



MERLIN BIRDING TOURS, specializing in the birds 
of Texas and Mexico Scheduled 1976 trips: Western 
Mexco. Feb 14-22, $570 from Houston. Texas 
spring tour, Apr. 26-May 5. Write T B Feltner, Merlin 
Bird Tours. Box 19687. Houston 77024 



C ■ ALLIWS AFRICA ^ 

Uoumey into Africa with Anton Allen. Live in luxury under 
the canvas of a tented safari Enjoy the camaraderie of 
drinks by the campfire otter an exhilarating day in the 
bush Photograph the blue legged ostrich or the 
reticulated giraffe Experience the real Africa. Allen s 
Africa. For more information write or coil Allen Safaris, 
IB Box 92, Dripping Springs, Texas 78620 (512) 
S5S-7045. 



Personal Improvement 

INTENSIVE AND GROUP THERAPY. Austin Inst, 
tute. Inc., 5000 North Lamar Blvd Austin 78751 
Staff did their therapy at Janov's Primal Institute 
$2000 for three-week intensive: subsequent groups 
are $10 each 
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Real Estate 
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SHOWPLACE RANCH On 141 acres with shop, 
barn, 25 head cattle included! Lovely 3-bedroom— 
2-bath home, fireplace. Lots of timber $79,900 
complete NEW BIG SPRING 76 CATALOG 
Free! Over 2,700 top values coast to coast! 
UNITED FARM AGENCY. 3026-TM McKool Bldg., 
5025 North Central Expressway, Dallas, Texas 
75 205 Ph: 214-522-6000 

Assignments Wanted 

INTERESTING PHOTOGRAPHY for any reason 
Contact Bill Reco'ds, 191 1 Cliff Street, Austin 78705 
(512) 474-4157 See dolphin story on page 69 for 
examples of my work 



ASSIGNMENTS SOUGHT by working |ournalist- 
freelancer (Travel Editor experience) in Southwest 
area and Mexico Also stock photos color, B&W 
Camera International. P O Box 848. El Paso 79945 
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Handcrafts 
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CUSTOM LEATHER & WOOD, handcrafted of finest 
materials available Handbags, luggage, coats, 
jackets, vests, sandals, shoes, furniture and sculp- 
ture Earth Werks, Bruce Lund. 2010 Babcock, San 
Antonio. (512) 690-1336 



Winter Recreation 
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FOR RENT: Deluxe condominiums Close to all lifts. 
Pool, whirlpool, saunas. Vail International, Box 877. 
Vail. Colorado 81657 
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Recreation 
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EXCELLENT DEER HUNTING. Wild hogs. Barba- 
does Sheep, wild turkey 4000 acres Beautiful 
mountains and creeks 2 or 3 day hunts. $50 and 
$70 South Llano County. Cabin or camping (915) 
247-5497 



Miscellany 
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the LONGHORN bar & restaurant "a change on 
exchange " ’ 121 west exchange, fort worth, texas 
76107 



BIO-RHYTHM CHART: Computerized, full year 
explanations Send $4 95 and birthdate. Bio-Rhythm 
Institute, Dept Til, Box 58383. Houston. Texas 
77058 



PINBALL MACHINE— 1 940 "Sea Wolf" by Williams 
Perfect working condition. $975. Call Robert Vannoy 
(512) 444-8466 



HARRIS COUNTY PIPELINE MAPS. Set of 11 

maps. 18' x 25" each. Crude, natural gas. prod- 
uct. petro-chemical pipeline maps; Houston Area 
Industrial map with Houston and Bayport Ship 
Channel plant sites $15 each, or $125 per set 
DeWitt and Company. Inc.. 3650 Dresser Tower, 
Houston 77002. (713) 227-4276 
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DECEMBER CONTEST 

A good name has always been an asset. 
The qualities we’re looking for this month 
are not trustworthiness and honor, how- 
ever, but rhythm and suggestibility. "A 
good name is better than riches," Cervan- 
tes wrote. True. But one good name this 
month will be worth $25. 

Contestants should substitute appro- 
priate names for ordinary words in titles 
of books, movies, or musical works. 
Examples: 

J. S. Bach: Suites for the Unaccompa- 
nied Benvenuto Cellini 

How Graham Greene Is My Valley? 

William Gibbs McAdoo About Nothing 

RESULTS OF OCTOBER CONTEST 

Contestants were asked to submit appro- 
priate nicknames for Texas high school 
athletic teams. 

Hye Yawls. This was the most popular 
contest ever — it wasn't even close — with 
entries topping the one thousand mark for 
the first time. (Speaking of Marks, don't 
they play out of Jermyn?) Almost every 
entry included a Happy Hooker some- 
where, and other popular choices were 
Taylor Maids, Pharr Outs, Katy Dids, 
Argyle Sox, Comfort Stations, Buffalo 
Chips, Justin Times, and Mercedes Benz. 
Along the way we uncovered some new 
rivalries: the Hookers vs. the Temple 
Virgins, the Early Birds vs. the Earth 
Worms, and Lincoln Pennies vs. the Jef- 
ferson Nickels, the Paige Boys vs. the 
Pettus Girls, and the inter league warfare 
between the Holland A’s, Euless E’s, Mes- 
quite O’s, and Booker and Quanah T's. We 
found a railroad district: the Orient Ex- 
press, the Rock Island Lions, the Scotland 
Yards, the Victoria Stations, and the Katy 
Tracks. A large football-minded district in- 
cludes the Evant Guards, the Center Snaps, 
the Telephone Linesmen, the Flatonia 
Backs, and the West University Place 
Kickers in one division, and the Aransas 
Passers, Kyle Rotes, Pep Rallies, Alma 
Maters, and Boerne Losers in the other. A 
heated poltical contest is in store when 
the Marfa Mitchells confront the White- 
house Plumbers. And what will happen 
when the Weimar Republics take on the 



Geneva Conventions ? Weimar hasn't won 
in Geneva since 1930. 

The lawyers will be busy when Blanket 
Indictments come up against Friona Bails. 
Of course the game is always played in 
Martindale, home of the Hubbells. The 
hardware store has its own league: the 
Franklin Stoves, Rankin Files, Bowie 
Knives, Crosscut Saws, Coleman Lanterns, 
McAllen and Cresson Wrenches. Phillips 
Screwdrivers, Tool Kits, Broome Sticks, 
Welcome Mats, and Leakey Faucets. And 
don’t forget that every commercial league 
has those perennial entries, the Byers 
Markets, Dacosta Livings, and Price Fixers. 

Music and literature each have their 
own leagues, too. The Loving Spoonfuls, 
Moody Blues, and Van Morrisons are the 
new musical powers, taking over from the 
Ames Brothers, Andrews Sisters, Guy 
Lombardoes, and Goodnight Irenes. The 
literary rivals are the Somerset Maughams, 
Bronte Sisters, Dickens Novels, and Devine 
Comedies. In the entertainment world, 
some of the best teams are the Gregory 
Peckers, the Idalou Pinos, the Cisco Kids, 
the Mission Impossibles, and the Brady 
Bunch. And don’t forget the Marshall 
Dillons, even though they dropped out of 
the league this year. 

No one thought of matching the Charlie 
Finleys against the Vidor Blues, but it 
would be a grudge match to remember. 
The Burnet Downs are a fiery aggregation, 
but it is unlikely that they will ever see the 
Purley Gates. The same goes for the Dal- 
las Bishop Lynch Mob. Dessau Folks. 

First Prize 

Harlingen Fizzes 
Goldthwaite Watchers 
College Station Wagons 
Floyd ad a Processors 

— C. C. Michel, Odessa 

Runners-Up 

White Deer Abbeys 
Rock port Folios 
Reese Village Idiots 

— Randy Brooks, Dallas 
Altair Egos 
El Campo Pheniques 
Roaring Springs Newlyweds 
Blewett Offs 

— Scott and Waynell Gregory, 
Houston 



Honorable Mention 

Corpus Christi Stigmata 

— Boone Doggelle, Little Rock, Ark. 
La Reforma Tories 
Poynor Graphics 

— Joe Roady, Houston 
Hurst Bell Peppers 
Fort Worth Wyatt Earps 
Alcorn Cobs 
La Marque IVs 

— Randy Schaeffer, Houston 
Dawn Juans 
Brashear Straps 
Butler Diddits 

— Bob Weiner, Dallas 
Dewalt Disneys 
La Porte Holes 

— John Bolen et al. Houston 
Fort Worth Poly Graphs 

— Steve Sprague, Fort Worth 
Tom Bean Sprouts 

— Sissy Hite, Austin 
Tarzan Feathers 
Enloe Gears 

— W. Carey Johnson, Longview 
Falfurrias Onslaughts 

— James Rogers, Denton 
Asa Spades 

— John Key, Galveston 
Commerce Claws 

— Tommy and Laverne Bullard. 

Austin 

Forney Caissons 

— Verner Law, Austin 
Pierce Dears 

— Eddie McSwain, Houston 
La Pryor Engagements 

— James Lott, Brownsville 
Bcllaire Planes 

— Anne Carter, Childress 
Electra Complexes 

— Susan and David Darby, Houston; 

Wendy Williams, Perryton 
Acuff Lynx 

— David George, Dallas 
Van Horn Honkers 

— Larry Keese. Humble 
Munday Blahs 
Post Mortems 
Schertz Sleeves 

— Everett Brown, Bellaire 
Poth Toathieth 

— Patrick Kuhl, Corpus Christi 
Eureka Onions 

— Dennis Petras, Austin 

(Continued on page 146) 



Address entries to TEXAS MONTHLY CONTEST, P.O. Box 1569, Austin, TX 78767. Entries must be received by the 22nd of 
this month. Winners will be announced in two months: first prize is $25, and runners-up receive free subscriptions to Texas Month- 
ly. All entries become the property of Texas Monthly and the decision of the editors is final. 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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Regular and Menthol 






bout $ 22! 



♦Prices may vary according to state and locality Kentucky Straight Bourbon Whiskey. 86 Proof Old Grand-Dad O.stilteVy C^: Frankfort. Ky 40601 



